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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


JANUARY 28, 1953. 
Phe Vier Presipent, 
United States Neo . Washinton. Dt 
Phe attached report is based on a personal study of Federal pay 
and personnel practices in the Near Kast. Africa, and Europe. A 


representative cross section of Fecdera| nstallations n those areas 
vas selected for study with the view to obta ne an intimate under 
standing of the many complex \ | pressin: problems nvolved 


As you know, the Congress has been required, W th increasing fre 
quenes during recelt vears, to consider spe il pav, aliow e, leave, 
md other tvpes ol personne! legislation for overseas employees. 
Action has been taken, frequently, in the face of a wide diversity of 
views and often without adequate factual information upon which 
to base cde ISIONS., Ace rdingly, Publ ( Law ~O1. section 5 (b). enaeted 
October 24. 1951. directed the Bureau of the Budget and Civil Service 
Commission to report “on pay and personnel practices being followed 


1? overseas areas by all departme tS and iwehcles, including the 
Foreion Service of the Department of State.” Lhe report Was sub 
mitted April 1, 1952, and is ineluded her is appendix A. 


port indicated, and representatives f the Bureau of the 


| at re 
Budget. Civil Service Commission, General Accounting Office and 
departments and agencies with whom port ons of it were discussed 
agreed, that the personnel problems abroad are varied, complex, and 
not eas\ of solution. Further. there was ample evidence that pro- 
longed inattention to these problems had mpaired the effectiveness 
of Federal activities, nourished inefficiency, undermined employee 
morale, and Increased idmit istrative and Oy rating eXpelise be vol d 
reasonable limits. 

I respectfully urge the Congress to take the necessary steps to 
mmediately curtail certain useless and valueless activities and to 
insist on major organizational and managerial reforms. It is my 
conservative estimate that over 100,000 persons can be removed from 
United States payrolls within the next 12 months if this is done. 

On the basis of additional information and valuable leads received 
but not contained in this initial report, | am continuing my investiga- 
tion of certain other aspects of person el practices in these overseas 
installations. This will be the subject of a final report at a later 
date. 

A large portion of the information revealed to our party is classified 
secret and confidential and naturally will not be divulged by me 
except through proper channels. 

It is hoped that this initial report will be useful to the Congress 
in the consideration and developme nt of le oislation affecting Federal 
activities and personne! in overseas areas. 

Respectfully, 
Out D. Jounsron. 
United States Nenator. 











REPORT ON OVERSEAS PAY AND PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 


INTRODUCTION 


The study, upon which this report is based, covered a representative 
cross section of Federal activities and installations in the 10 countries 
of Europe, the Near East, and northern Africa. Over a thousand Fed- 
eral employees were interviewed during more than two dozen formal 
conferences; other hundreds were interviewed at their posts of duty. 
i mployees were selected for interview in a manner to represent all 
levels of responsibility, types of program and work from the Ambassa- 
dor, administrator, or commanding oflicer down through the ranks to 
the guards and messengers. 

Although the primary purpose of this study was to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of conditions and problems in the field of pay administra- 
tion and personnel management, significant findings resulted in other 
areas. ‘Therefore, to the end that this report serve usefully to the 
greatest extent possible it goes beyond matters of strictly a person- 
nel nature. 

The study group commends the courage and loyalty of some of our 
employees who have stuck by their jobs in certain areas despite the 
difficult. circumstances and conditions. These circumstances and con- 
ditions must be seen to be appreciated. In North Africa, France, and 
parts of occupied Germany where new construction has been raised 
from the bombed-out wilderness, there Federal employees, men and 
women alike, have stood firm in their jobs without even the least sem- 
blance of convenience. Their children are going to school in Dallas 
huts and traveling over 50 miles a day to attend their classes. 

While great progress has been made in the execution of our many 
tremendous projects abroad, frequently under conditions adverse in 
the extreme, it is time to face up to the fact that the very foundation 
of our foreign policy is being damaged by an wed rtow that is steadily 
increasing its pressure. This undertow det its strength from 
streams of indecision, overlapping authority, sleet of effort, 
wasteful practices, overstaffing and irresponsible and uncoordinated 
supervision and direction. Responsibility for the correction of these 
conditions must be assumed as appropriate by the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the executive acueenait and agencies, the supervisory and 
operating officials and even individual employees if success is to be 
realized in our endeavors abroad. 


Masor ConcLuUsIONS 


The Civil Service Commission, as the central personnel agency 
for the Federal Government, should recognize and assume its respon- 
sibilities abroad. Complete abdication of its responsibilities in over- 
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seas areas has prove n costly in terms of m: power, mone vy, and morale. 

Z Pp romipt ste ps shoul | be ti ake hn to dle sve lop the full fr: une work of : 
compre ee and sound overseas personne] program. The oie 
should be designed to provide an extension of the domestic career 
service to our employees abroad but tailored to meet the unusu: al prob 
lems peculiar to overseas employment. The lack of such a system 
weounts for many of the echoes daiding s0dha in the field of person 
nel administration abroad. 

3. Immediate action should be directed toward removing inequities 
and bringing about a reasonable degree of uniformity in the adminis 
tration and operation of such matters as (@) base pay fixing, (4) cost 
of-living, rental, hardship, and other types of allowances, (¢c) home 
leave, (7) medical, educational, and recreational facilities, (e) travel, 
(7) transportation of household and other personal etfects, (7) pro- 
motional opportunities, and (A) retirement and separation benefits. 

The variety, scope, and size of our foreign programs and activities 
should be reduced immediately. Further, appropriate measures 
should be taken to assure continued curtailment as warranted and to 
prevent irresponsible growth in the future. 

2D. Respons ibility fon poli Cy and direction of foreign programs and 
activities should be placed in or under the regular departments In 
Washi eton., 

6. Re sponsibility for the administration of all Federal programs and 
activities in each COUNTY should be vested in our accredited repre- 

ntative to that country. Further, the intermediate levels of respon- 
ibility now existing should be abolished. 

7. Appropriations should be consolidated; a respon 
sibility defined ; and, accountability required so that costs can be deter 
, heeds anticipated, employees utilized and 





mined, results measures 
economies effected. 

The joint accounting project of the General Accounting Office, 
Bureau of the Budget, and Treasury Department should be extended 
to all overseas areas at once. Adequate accounting systems, compre 
hensive audits, and systematic reporting minimize the possibility of 
fraud, spotlight wasteful practices and promote efficiency. 

9. The separate organizational units performing housekeeping 
functions (personnel, procurement, building maintenance, motor pools, 
etc.) within each different agency should be abolished. These services 
ean and should be performed at each location by a “common service” 
staff, 

10. Immediate steps should be taken to eliminate the costly and un- 
necessary movement of personnel, equipment and goods from one loca 
tion to another due mainly to the absence of over-all planning, direc- 
tion, and coordination. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE CIVIT, SERVICE COMMISSION 


It is the role of the Civil Service Commission, as the central person- 
nel office of the executive branch, to preserve and improve the merit 
system and provide leadership in personnel administration. Condi- 
tions found to exist in overseas areas, on the whole. provide the basis 
for a serious indictment of the Commission for its failure to recog- 
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nize and measure up to its responsibilities. Among other things it 
was found: 

(a) That, except for the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State. the overseas personnel practices of the Federal Government 
generally are not designed to fit into our concept of a career service, 
This accounts, to some extent, for the problems of recruitment, trans- 
fer. and employee utilization. 

(b) That the diversity of statutes and regulations leads to numer- 
ous systems of personnel administration. Many of the problems 
which result are beyond the power of any one agency to resolve and 
there is no coordinating machinery to brine the several agencies 
together. 

(¢) That little has been done, except on an individual agency 
basis, to develop guides which take into account characteristics essen- 
tial to successtul overseas employment. ‘This accounts, in some meas 
ure, for the selection and appointment of many employees who fail to 
properly adjust themselves to conditions abroad. 

(dz) That several different performance rating systems are used 
for evaluating the work of overseas emplovees. The variety of SYS- 
tems in use destroys the value of an employee's rating, except in his 
own agency, leads to charges of personal favoritism and results in 
more than a normal number of appeals. 

(e) That standards and job specifications have not been developed 
for many positions peculiar to overseas employment. This makes 
sound pay administration difficult if not impossible 

(7) That several distinctly different systems are used in the ex- 
amining, selecting, and appointing of overseas employees. This leads 
to an inevitable duplication of forms, procedures, and processes, 
which, of course, results in extra expense. 

(7) That no audit has been made of the classification and pay 
udministration programs of the agencies in overseas areas. The 
variance in rates of pay between agencies for positions of a like nature 
indicates a serious lack of coordination in the mportant phase of 
management. 

(h) That the wide diversity of practices, many times between 
agencies in the same country. with respect to pay, allowances, and 
other benefits for the many thousands of indigenous personnel em- 
ployed by the United States Government, are costing the taxpayers 
millions of dollars and destroying much of the good relations we have 
sought through our assistance programs. ‘To cite one of the many 
examples encountered: one agency decided it should vive a Christ- 
mas bonus to its indigenous personnel without conference or proper 
advice with other agencies in the same neighborhood. Consequently, 
the other agencies did not follow the practice and caused much dis- 
ruption of normal activities. Frequently it is the practice in these 
areas by local governments and industry (which practice must neces- 
sarily be followed by the United States Government) to compensate 
its personnel on length of service, number of children to be supported 
and numerous bonus arrangements which compared with our system 
is extremely complicated. Yet in many areas we found no evidence 
of cooperation between agencies nor attempts to work out a uniform 
approach to the matter. 
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R. CONLIN « ndations 


A. The executive branch should develop and present to the Congress 
appropriate legislation to clarify and extend the responsibility of 
the Civil Service Commission for leadership in overseas personnel] 
administration. Such legislation should provide for the reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of the Civil Service Commission, as required, 
to enable it to carry out its duties and responsibilities. 

B. The Civil Service Commission should move with force and 
direction to fulfill its responsibilities in the areas in which its author- 
ity is cleat 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


It is readily apparent that the Federal Government does not have 
an over-all personnel program designed specially for overseas e mploy- 
ment. Current policies and practices are an unrelated hodgepodge of 
laws, regulations, and administrative decisions improvised on a day- 
Lo day basis. 

Although the Foreign Service of the State Department has taken 
important strides in the development of a personnel system tailored 
for overseas employment, evidence indicates that administration of 
the system is somewhat deficient. Apart from the matter of actual 
administration, the State Department’s Foreign Service system has 
characteristics which are subject to serious question. They involve 
its isolation from and lack of interchangeability with the rest of the 
Federal service both abroad and at home and its practices relating 
to the selection, transfer, and promotion of employees and its pay 
fixing program and methods. 

The Foreign Service system, while it is adaptable to a small closely 
knit group representing this country in diplomatic circles, has serious 
weaknesses when extended to the thousands of employees now over- 
seas. Working in the same job and in the same area with employees 
having diplomatic status with its special privileges creates a serious 
morale problem. 

Aside from the Foreign Service the tendency is to staff overseas 
activities through contractual employment instead of on a career 
basis. While this method of stafling is quicker in its initial stages and 
has certain other advantages it also has some major draw-backs. It 
results in a higher turn-over rate and denies the Federal service the 
benefit of continuity of service overseas and in the United States. 
Further, it does not lend itself to the development and maximum use 
of employee skills and knowledges acquired in Government service. 

Generally, persons appointed to overseas positions are not selected 
ona competitive basis or required to meet the same standards set up 
for employment in the States. 

Many employees were interviewed who had not been briefed suffi- 
ciently on the customs, history, and conditions of the country to 
which the ‘vy were assigned, Others stated that while the ‘vy were given 
an orientation course before being sent overseas it proved to be of 
negligible value. 

These and many other conditions of a similar nature point to the 
need for constructive thinking and concerted action in the develop- 
ment of an overseas personnel program. 
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Recommendations 

The Civil Service Commission should take the lead in develop 
ing the framework of a complete overseas personnel program. (While 
the system ‘should be designed to provide an extension of the domestic 
career service to employees abroad. it does not follow that status should 
be conferred on all employees how overseas. ) 

B. Consideration should be given to removing the barriers that 
exist between the Fore ign Service and the rest of the Federal service 
so that eventually employees overseas will be available for service in 
any agency e ‘ither at home ¢ rabroad. 

C. Adequate entrance ieee should be developed and adopted 
to assure the selection of qualified personnel. 

ry. Proper orient: ition courses should be O1ven employees before 


thev are sent overseas 


DIFFERENCES IN PERSONNEL AND PAY PRACTICES 


Wide ditferences were found to exist in most of the basic elements 
of pe rsonnel administration in overseas areas. A few examples are 
as follows: 

(a) Position classification—Like positions are allocated to dif 
ferent erade levels nh the several agencies, Some ey idence was found 
to indicate that the grades of positions have been raised as a means 
of providing an extra incentive to overseas employment. Position 
a often are inaccurate and not up to date. Also, there is 
a difference in concept of pay administration to further complicate 
he picture. In the Foreign Service the salary of an individual is 
based in part on his rank, whereas in other departments the salary of 
an individual is based on an evaluation of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his position. 





(4) Allowances —Under a wide variety of laws and regulations 
employees are accorded allowances aad differentials to meet special 
problems and needs while serving abroad. ‘They are designed to 


equate the net compensation of employees abroad with the conipensa- 
tion of employees in the United States. In general, allowances are 
authorized to cover (1) the cost of quarters, (2) the difference in cost 
of living between an overseas post and that in Washington, and (3) 
the extraordinary expenses involved in transferring from one post to 
another. Certain types of personnel, serving at designated hardship 
posts, receive in addition to other allowances up to as much as 25 per 
cent additional by reason of the assignment to such posts. Employees 
of the Department of Defense in certain instances are provided edu- 
cational facilities whereas employees of other agencies are not simi- 
larly treated. 

(c) Home leave —E ee in the Foreign Service and employees 
of MSA earn “home leave” in addition to annual and sick leave, where 
as, employees of other d Macy and agencies earn only annual and 
sick leave. This difference in leave benefits is the cause of considerable 
concern to the agencies and some dissatisfaction on the part of em- 
ployees. 

(d) Other benefits, ete —Wide variances were found to exist between 
agencies and even within agencies in such matters as medical facilities 
and charges for medical services, commissary and PX _ privileges, 
travel rates and transportation of household effects and automobiles. 
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Rec OM MC HAATIONS 


A. The Civil Service Commission should be directed to conduct 
an immediate study of pay and wage-fixing policies and practices in 
overseas areas with the view to developing a sound system of wage 
snc reinagine = The system — be designed to remove existing 
inequities and | » suitable for use by all agence ies on a uniform basis. 

B. Either ios amendment of Executive Order 10000 or by legislation, 
responsibility for determining allowances and administration thereof 
should be vested in one authority. At present the Department of 
State has jurisdiction in forelen countries and the Civil Service 
Commission has jurisdiction in the Territories and possessions. Be 
cause of the es allowances to pay administration it would 
appear preferable to centralize responsibility for administration of 
allowances in the Civil Service Commission. 

C. Congress should enact legislation to equalize the “home leave” 
benefits of overseas employees. 

LD). Legislation is required to equalize a number of other matters 
such as the cost of medical treatment, transportation of household 
effects and allowances for educational purposes. 


t. VARIETY, SCOPE, AND SIZE OF PROGRAMS 


It is self-evident that many of our foreign programs have served 
their purpose and unless curtailed immediately will succeed only in 
the linen in Winning us enemies instead of friends. Other programs 
have been conducted on much too grand a seale. Still others have 
been extended over too large a territory and in too m: uy clirections. 
Some appear designed to lmipose our social standards upon other 
peoples even against their will or to deliberately create situations 
from which we cannot withdraw in good faith in the predictable 
future. 

Our aid ha < increased employ ment, helped agriculture and industry, 

ed the an income and stabilized the economy of Western 
name 9 on great extent. Yet even in spite of this we are losing the 

ee and ead will of the peoples of these countries for a v: ariety 
of reasons: Our wasteful practices and apparent disregard for the 
value of a dollar breeds disgust. The large number * our ~~ 
ind the extent of our operations cre ates SUSPICLOn. The use ot ‘arce 
housing and other facilities by our emp lovee 3 encourages conknintl. 
The plush living ot our employees Oh a 4 tke itive basis « Luises 
jealousy. Disgust, suspicion, contempt, and jealousy are not foods 
upon which lasting friendship ekureein in aime als or nations thrive 
ind Crow. 


Recommendations 

A Coneress should authorize and clirect that an independent firm 
of accountants conduct an immediate comprehensive audit of each 
and every appropriation from which funds for foreign programs and 
activities have been or are available. Among other — the audit 
report should indicate: (@) Funds ny by country and | Vv object ; 
(4) funds obligated by country and by object : (c) funds available, 
limitations, if any, such as time or object. 

B. Congress should call for and direct each department and agenc y 
engaged in overseas activities to prepare and submit a current progress 
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report indicating among other things: (1) Projects completed, loca- 
tion, initial cost, and continuing annual cost of —— or main- 
tenance; (2) projects started but Incomp lete, location, cost to date, 
cost to complete, anticipated completion date, continuing annual cost 
of operation or maintenance after completion: | (3) projects com- 
mitted, location, anticipated cost, starting time, time to « ‘OmMp ylete, con- 
tinuing annual cost of oper: ation or maintenance after comp oe 

C. Future appropriations should be made only on the basis of 
accurate determination of the amount of funds still available, the 
amount of funds required to complete projects for which we are 
already obligated, future operating and maintenance costs, and an 
over-all appraisal of our total foreign program. 

ID. Future appropriations should be restricted to and based on 
sound budget estimates for specific projects and activities. . 

EK. Appropriation language should establish administrative re 
sponsibility and accountability and provide for adequate auditing by 
the General Accounting Office to assure that legislative intent is being 
fulfilled. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


There was evidence on every hand of confusion, duplication of 
effort, and overlapping of functions stemming from the lack of central 
direction and coordination in Washington. This was evident not 
only with respect to the foreion-aid programs but in connection with 
and between the MAAG groups and the attaché staffs 

It is obvious that such a situation only impairs the efficient con- 
duct of our activities and pyramids the cost but weakens our position 
in dealing with foreign powers and their representatives 


R. COMM ndation 


A. Full responsibility for foreign policy and the administration of 
foreign-aid programs should be drawn together under the Depart- 
ment of State. 


6. ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


The organizational structure under which our foreign-aid programs 
are conducted varies widely in different countries. Generally speak- 
ing, lines of authority are not clearly established, which leads to 
indecision and unnecessary delay. For example, in France we have 
three individuals with the title of Ambassador and three others with 
the title of Minister. In addition to these six we have a score or more 
with the title of Administrator, Director, Head of Mission, ete. In 
Paris alone, the United States Government has 49 se parate agencies, 
each with separate authority and responsibilities. Perhaps even worse 
than this is the duplication of staffs down through the ranks even to 
the mail clerks and messengers. 

In view of this it is little wonder that almost every foreign city of 
any size is “bulging at the seams” with American employees. | 
Recommendation 


A. Complete oe oes for execution of our foreign policy 
should be vested our accredited represents ative to _ country. 
This individual’s valboitive should not be diminished or diluted by 
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subjecting him to intermediate controls in his contacts with or in 
receipt of directions from the Department of State in Washington. 


7. STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


It is difficult, if not actually impossib le, to ascertain accurately the 
status of our expenditures and obligations either on a program, activ- 
ity, project, or country wide basis. Neither can the number of our 
employees be determined either in total or on a country-wide or pro 
gram basis. For example, there is a difference of well over 10,000 in 
the number of employees reported to be stationed overseas by two 
official sources on the same date. As a further example, one specific 
project was reported by one source as costing in excess of $150 million 
and by another source at less than $90 million. 

In another Lbstance, pavinent of over SZO0.000 was made to a con 
tractor on the basis of lis personal statement that the contract had 
been fulfilled. Many months later it was discovered that the contract 
had not only not been « maple ted but very little work at all had been 
started on it. 

The reasons for this confused state of affairs are manifold: For o 
reason, the funds and person el for any giveh program, activity, or 
function may be derived from a variety of appropriations or even by 
transfer of funds and personnel from one appropriation to another. 
For a second reason, accountability is neither clearly defined nor 
effectively executed. For a third reason, administrative responsibil 
ity is not positive or coordinated to the extent that systematic and 
reliable reporting results. 

It seems reasonable to assume that consolidation of responsibility 
for foreign policy and the administration of foreign-aid programs in 
the De partinent of State ~coup led with the merging of functions under 
a responsible representative in each country, would provide a business 
like organization within which administrative responsibility and 
accountability could be effective ly established. 


R CO pen lations 
A. To the oreatest extent possible, appropriations should he CoO?) 


solidated on a program and object basis. 

B. Blanket appropriations, transfers of funds and personnel from 
one appropriation to another ancl the commingling ot funds and per 
sonnel by administrative action should be held to the absolute mini- 
miu. 

(. Congress should, through its appropriation processes, require and 
obtain reliable re ports indicat Ine the exact status of pas ap ypropria- 
tions. the total amount of outstanding obligations and ether data upon 
which to base an estimate of our future requirements in terms of 


money and manpower. 


8. ACCOUNTABILITY 


It was disturbing to observe the loose manner in which large amounts 
of Federal funds are being handled in overseas areas. In many 1 
stances normally accepted business practices were not in evidence. 
Records and accounting procedures vary widely and give every indica- 
tion of being inadequate in many instances. Regular audits have not 
been made and do not appear to be contemplated. 
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‘Testimony was received to the effect that fraud and favoritism have 
invaded our procurement operations. The circumstances surrounding 
the letting of some large construction contracts are open to question. 
It was rumored that payrolls are being padded and that inc idents of 
alleged thefts of equipment and materials are in fact sales of such 
Items by Federal e mp loyees to outside parties, 

Whether any or all of these allegations are true or not. there are 
still other hina heer sexes. Spebeibaa ges teen ee vce 
-_ auditing practices into our overseas oper: itions: First, Amer'i- 

‘an taxpayer is entitled to know that every dolls ar of pub ie ‘fone 1s 
behnig honestly handled; and, secondly, the introduction and adoption 
of businesslike accounting procedures abroad will of itself bring about 
worth-while economies. 


Recommendations 

A. The joint-accounting project of the General ae Office, 
Bureau of the Budget, and Treasury Der partment should be extended 
to overseas operations as quickly as possible. 

B. The General Accounting Office should be authorized and directed 
to extend its audit activities Into every pl ise of our foreign operations 
and submit periodic reports to the Congress. 


9. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND HOUSEKEEPING FUNCTIONS 


It was observed that an inordinate proportion of employees abroad 


1 
are engva ved | in the per formance of admn trative and house Keeping 


_ 


Sinttiann, This is due in part to the lack of over-all direction, coor 
dination, and planning but in the main to the fact that each agency, 
however large or small, has el separate or@anization to carry out 1ts 
personnel, procurement, payrolling, building maintenance, motor 
pool, and other service tunctions. 

In Athens these common services are being performed by one organ 
ization known as Joint Administrative Services and referred to as 


JAS. However, much of the effectiveness and possibly all of the 
economy to be expected from such a consolidation has beet dissipated 
because of the overly extensive and plush mannel n which JAS is 
operated. As presently carried on, JAS is a large operation. It has 
a staff of over 100 local Greek engineers, plumbers, electricians, car 
penters, elevator operators, harwomel, ha og 1 raged 1 the 


operation and maintenance of buildings occupied by Federal em- 
ployees. It is responsible for the operation of five hotels and two 


mess halls. It supervises the operation of a bus system and a far 

flung taxi service—over a million bus passengers d over three 
quarters of a million car passengers were given transportation during 
the last fiscal year. The motor pool consists of 290 vehicles and has a 
personnel of 135 chauffeurs, 40 truck drivers, and 70 mechanics. The 


supply, communic ations, pub lications, prope rty maintenance, hous- 
Ing, and other sery ices performe | by J AS are correspondingly large. 


Recommendations 

A. The separate organizational units performing common ad- 
ministrative and house ‘keeping functions in each agency should be 
abolished and their functions absorbed by the staff of our accredited 
Department of State representative in each country. 
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LB. The Department of State should establish criteria for the selec- 
tion of staff and the performance of common-service functions to as- 
sure a minimum operation and maximrm efficiency and economy. 


LO. MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, AND GOODS 


IXvidence was received to the effect that employees, equipment, and 
goods are moved from one location to another with little rhyme or 
reason. One employee stated that he was assigned to three different 
locations before “turning out a full day’s work.” Another did no work 
until his fifth assignment. Several until their second assignment. 
Others found work on their original assignment but were moved to 
posts where no work existed. 

At some installations a surplus of heavy equipment was observed. 
Much of this surplus, now completely unusable, was shipped to the 
installation just prior to the start of the rainy season without ad 
vance notice and ap parently with full knowledge that there did not 
exist at the installation adequi ite storage facilities. Other installa- 
tions did not have similar equipment in sufficient quantity to keep the 
project moving in an efficient manner. 

\t one point the demurrage bill alone amounted to over S60,000 per 
month. 

The reason for this mismanagement is obvious. It is simply a case 
of there being no coordination and planning at the top in the direction 
of our multi-billion-dollar construction projects abroad. 


Recommendations 
A. Authority and responsibility should be drawn together under 
competent management. 

3. Businesslike accounting systems should be installed, rigidly fol- 
lowed, and utilized to improve operating and management practices. 
C. Planning should start at the top and be conducted on an ove 

all basis. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


EXxeCUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
BurEAU oF THE BUDGET. 
Washington 25, D.C... April 1,196 
Hon. Ouin D. Jounsron, 
Chairman. Post Offic and Ciwml Serwice Co pat 
United States Senate. Washington 25. D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: The enclosed report is transmitted pu 
suant to section 5 (b) of Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, 
approved October 24, 1951. which authorized and directed the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission “to transmit to the 
Post Office and Civ i| Service Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, on or before April 1, 1952, a report on pay and per 
sonnel practices being followed in overseas areas by all departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, including the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the Department of State.” The report also is being transmitted 
at this time to the chairman of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the House of Representat ives. 

As you know, the responsibilities and activities of the United States 
Government throughout the world have expanded greatly during the 
past 10 years. At present many different Government agencies and 
bureaus conduct a wide variety of governmental functions in the 
Territories and foreign countries varying from such activities as 
the provision ot postal service and aid to veterans to such newel 
operations as economic and military aid and technical development 
programs. There are now approximately 167,000 Federal employees 
(S8.000 United States citizens and 79.000 locally employed non 
citizens) working outside of the United States to carry on these 
activities. Of this total T6000 « mploves Ss are 1 Territories and pos 
sessions and 91.000 are in foreign countries. 


] 


The pay and personnel practices followed by Federal agencies over 
seas are complex and \ ried. Much of the variation and complexity 
rises from the ditter Ing circumstances W hic h the personne] pra tices 
are designed to meet. Each lrederal agency has direct responsibility 
for the management of its own personnel overseas as well as In the 
United States, and the Civil Service Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State have certain general responsibilities for overseas 
employment. 

The report brings attention to the following broad aspects of Fed 
eral personnel practices with respect to overseas employment : 

1. The overseas personnel practices of the Federal Government 
generally are not designed to provide a career service similar to that 
established within the United States. Except in the Foreign Service 
of the State Department, personnel for overseas service are usually 


iv 
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se sleeted tor limited tenure ali dl Ol) ly for specific jobs, without plat 
for continued deve lopment and ultimate potential value to the Gov 

ernment of the skill and experience acquired in overseas employment. 
At present, the ready movement of pe ‘rsonnel between overseas ser 

ices and Government employment in the United States is restricted, 
with resulting disadvantage both to the Government and to the em 
ployees concerned. The lack of ready interchange between the over 
seas and the domestic service exists primarily because - mi (jority 
of United States citizens serving overseas are emp loved in positions 
which are excepted from the competitive civil service The resulting 
difficulties in transferring employees from overseas to domestic em 

ployment cause an unnecessarily high turn-over and consequent waste 
of skills and experience acquired overseas. Many of these overseas 
positions were originally established shortly after the close of World 
War II: at that time they were not placed i in the competitive civil 
service because of the necessity to fill rapidly a large number of pos! 
tions which were then considered to be te mporary. 

In recognition of the need for developing the career system to 
include overseas service, the Civil Service Commission recently has 
extended the competitive civil service to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and toa number of Federal positions in Alaska and the Canal 
Zone. Also the Department of State has initiated a personnel integra 
tion program, One purpose of which is to facilitate the movement of 
Foreign Service personnel between overseas and domestic service. 

The two principal pay determination systems followed by the 
Government in the United States have been extended to the overseas 
service. ‘These are: (a) The statutory pay scales of the Classification 
Act of 1949, which are applied generally, through a prescribed posi- 
tion classification process, to white-collar positions occupied by United 
States citizens: and (6) the so-called w: age board system ot loc al pry 
determination (based on prevailing rates in given labor market areas) 
Which has been appled generally to United States citizens and em 
plovees in crafts and labor occupations, and to most local nonecitizen 
employees overseas. In addition, a third pay system has been evolved. 
This is the system initially authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 for applic ation to personne ‘| of the Foreign Service of the State 
Department, which more recently has been extended, with adaptations, 
to the overseas personnel of the Mutual Security Agency and the point 
| program, The st: itutory basis for these three systems provides a a 
framework within which reasonable equity and consistency in pay 
determination are possible. 

Since overseas posts are remote and widely separated geographically, 
current, accurate position classification is particularly necessary to 
equitable salary determination as well as to effective recruitment 
and placement. In practice, however, desirable consistency is not 
always achieved because position classification is not ap plied effectively 
overseas on a Government-wide basis. Moreover, rigidity in the 
allowance structure for the Territories and scimeeeidan has created 
pressures to increase classification grades as a means for achieving 
pay levels overseas which are realistic in relation to living conditions 
and costs. The Civil Service Commission has proposed legislation 
which would lessen the current rigidity of allowances by authorizing 
the payment of cost-of-living allowances to Federal employees sta 
tioned in the oan and possessions of the United States, where 
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ranted by local conditions, at rates in excess of 25 percent of basic 
ompensation. 

There is need for considering certain personal qualities as well 
is technical competence when recruiting for overseas service. Emo 
tional maturity and. adaptability, and an atti _— of tolerance and 
understand Ine tow: ird other peoples and the cultures are essentia 
nh meeting the stresses of overseas living, in as ectloning continually 
as Government re presenti itives among fore vv) peoples, and in meet he 
the challenges ot anew environment. In addition, successful per 
formance In an overseas assignment depends, even more thah It \ 
dlomestic assigniment, upon strong motivation md sense of purpose 
with reference to the overseas program of the United States Gov 
ment and the particular agency. 

In recognition ot the import ince of assul vy suit ible emiplovees 
for overseas service, the Civil Service Comission, In cooperation 
with several of the larger Federal agencies, has undertaken a project 
on selection methods for overseas employment. The major purpose of 
this project is to develop successful methods for identifying persons 
who could adjust satisfactorily to overseas conditions and who would 
be satisfactory representatives of the United States. 

t. Overseas personnel need a very thorough orientation with ref 
erence to the broad overseas object ves of the I nited States and 
of the specific agency Ce as well as to the economi ¢ pol tical. 
social. and historical setting in which they are to work. This is 
knowledge wiih dies eauaieats cannot reasona ly hee xpected to bri 


yr 


to the job, but which is essential to successful performance of over- 


seas service, At present, there is general recognition of the need, 
but insufficient orientation of this type is provi ded. ither prior to 
issigument of the employee abroad, or after his arrival at the ove 
post. In view of this and other needs the Civil Service Commis 
s10n has proposed legislation to provide hecessal tatutory author 
tv for the training of Federal emplovees. In addition, at the r 
quest ot the Oflice oft Defe) =e Mobil Zation., an nterdepart nent il 
ommittee has been established for the purpose of ascertalning Cur- 
rently the demand for and Sup] hy OL fToreig irea al (| NOU pe 
cialists. developing sources of sup ply, hei co radinat 0 Crovernnne 
recruitment of such person 
Ds The la k of adequ ite hous ne, mead i { . aha commu \ 
facilities In manv areas of the world has created e1 plovee morate 
problems, and | is made it necessary for k deral agencies to provide 
such services for United States citizen pers order to recruit 
ind retain overseas employees, and to pre ve the health and well 
being of the employees and. oa Families, hese services have beet 
developed Vv each agency ndepel ndently with a e equent lack of 


(sovernment-wide co} sistency. 

6, United states citizen employees serving overseas vele rally earn 
innual and sick leave under the same laws and regulations which 
apply to employees in the United States. They hay, however (ex 
cept for the Foreign Service ) . acecum late 90 di Bese annu ial leave as 
compared with the 60 day limit for employees serving in the United 
States. In addition. without charge to their annual leave, United 
States citizens employed under the Foreign Service Act are , ania 
back to the United States at intervals of 2 years for home leave. This 
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serves the need for keeping them in touch with the current American 
scene. Other Federal agencies are not authorized to grant home leave 
to their overseas employees. 

7. With respect to all aspects of the employment of honcitizen per 
sonnel there is a high degree of agency and local field station autonomy. 
In general, the United States Government attempts to conform with 
yrevailing local personnel practices in overseas areas, and seeks to be 
regarded locally as a wood employer. However. the Government fre 
quently is criticized abroad for not observing local social security 
practices, with which it generally cannot conform because of specifi 
United States legal prohibitions. 

The problems of overseas personne! management are of continuing 
interest and concern to the Civil Service Commission and to the Bureau 
of the Budget. The preparation of this report has provided much 
valuable information not heretofore assembled on a Government-wide 
basis. It is beheved that this information will provide a valuable 
basis for further consideration and action in this important area ol 
governmental management, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roperr Ramsprck, 
Char ian, United States Cul Ne? ICE Clommissio 
F, a LAW TON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budaet 
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CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


This re sport on Overseas personne 1] yractices has been prepare cl join tly 
by Bureau of the Budget and C vil Service Commission pursuant to 
section 5 (b) of Public Law POL, Kighty second Congress, approved 
October 24, 1951, which authorized and directed the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission “to transmit to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees of the Senate und House of Re p 
resentatives, on or before April 1, 1952, a re port on pay and personne 
practices being followed in overseas areas by all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, including the Foreign Service 
of the State Department.” 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission inter- 
preted “pay and personnel practices being followed in overseas areas” 
as including consideration of all personnel management functions and 
processes carried on by Federal agencies in foreign areas and in the 
Territories and possessions of the UnitedStates. For the purpose of 
this report, overseas personne] were considered to include United 
States citizens and local noncitizens directly employed by the United 
States in overseas areas and paid from appropriated funds. Em 
ployees of Government contractors and employees paid from non 
appropriated funds (e. g. local nationals performing work for the 
United States Government in Germany and Japan but paid from local 
national government funds) are not covered in the report. These 
groups are not part of any personnel system subject to direct govern- 
mental regulation and control. 

For security reasons, employment statistics for the Department of 
Defense and for the Federal Bureau of Investigation were reported 
and treated in gross terms and do not disclose more than the broadest 
geographic location of overseas personnel. 

For the preparation of this joint report the ( ivil service Com 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget assembled a staff of specialists 
in the several personnel processes (e. g., base pay determination, 
training, etc.) to comp ylete the basic analysis and evaluation of data 
submitted by the Federal agencies conce ned. Although principally 
composed of staff members of the Bureau and the Commission, this 
group included representatives of the Department of Defense, the 
Department of State, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
the Federal Security Agency. Mr. Edgar B. Young, staff associate of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller 3d, and Mr. Paul T. David of the Brookings 
Institution served as consultants. 

In the interests of thoroughness, necessarily rapid completion, and 
economy, the basic data essential to the study were obtained through 
use of a comprehe nsive overseas personnel practices questionnaire. 
The question: ure Was conip rleted by each Federal agency having more 
than 300 employees permanently stationed outside of the continental 
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ts of the United States. In the case of wenncle havin o fewer tha 
() emplovees overseas, comparable nformation Ww sob uned throug) 
pel } interviews with the agency personne] sta tl. The rOrmal writ 


ten ¢ estionninire re plies "1 a agency reports obta ned through ntel 


e\ . togethe with related tatutes, re@ulation s,and expla worry and 


nle materials, constitute the basic information fron which tl 
llow ¢ report was prepared, 

It is emphasized that the study was based lreely oO} nto if 
provided by Federal agencies which currently have personnel pet 
manel thy stationed outside of the 48 States and the District of Colun 
bia There has not been an opportu tv, due to limiutat ons of time, 
to cro check the statements of policy and practic submitted by thre 
LENCH In veneral, they have been accepted as presented, and ha 
heen so incorporated in the report. Information obtained from othe1 
har agency sources ligs been neluded where 1 considered essehtin 


toa full presentation and clear understand o of partieulna policies, 
practices, OF problem Th stype of inforn ition is identified throue 
out the report. 

\lthough { Was hot po sible to conduct research and investiontio 
t overseas locations, the study did have the benefit of first-hand over 
seas experience. Several embers of the jolnt Bureau of the Budget 
‘i I 
ne] management eX rience. Moreover, the tatl has SO] 1¢ ted ma ob 


tained comment by Federal mwehcy stall members recently returned ot 


1 Civil Service Commission stat have had recent overseas pers 


on leave from overseas assignment, 

| ada tion, during the early staves of the study. Civ |] Service Coy 
oner James M. Mitchell and Mr. Young. accompanied by Mi 
Ie. N Mon tague, Director ol the Office ot Perso. nel ot the State De 
partment, and Dr. Mottram ‘Torre. a personnel employvn ent consultant 
to the Mutual security \ve) wv. visited a variety of overseas posts 


thir ehout the world hye ! ‘find hg and mipression contribute 
iterially to a rer understanding of overseas emploviment cond 
probler Thre yy { { means the report refle t- re 

owledoe nda experrence of ovel | person e] practices 





CHAPTER II 
GENERAL BACKGROUND OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 
A. Hisrorican DeveL.orpMENT: Foreign AREAS 


Phe origins of United States administration of fore on affairs are 
found in the Committee of Secret Cor responden e of the Continental 
( ongress \ hich was estab] shed in November 1775. The name of this 
ommittee was soon changed to the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
and in 1781 to the Departme! tof For ion Affairs. This Department 
vas the instrumentality for the handling of foreign relations under 


the Articles of Confederat on, and it was In existence at the time of 
the adoption ot the C‘onstitution. The Constitution provided for 


executive departme? ts only by nnpli ation (art. I, see. 8 and art. i. 
sec, 2), but an act of ( ongress of July 27. LTSY, created a Department 
of Foreign Affairs as the successor of the Department carrying the 
sane hale unde) the Articles ot ( ¢ nfederation. The supervision 


of certain domestic functions was vested in this Department by an act 
of September 15, 1789, and at this time its name was changed to the 
Department of State. 

In the same period representation of the United States abroad was 
hegun with appointment ot diplomatic representatives and consuls 
D\ the Continental Congress. Under the Constitution, uithority was 

ested 1h the Presider t “to nominate and, by and with the advice and 
onsent of the Senate, to appoint an bassadors, othe publie ministers 
ina consults.” The cut es and functions of these representatives were 


taken for rral tec, and 1t was hot considered necessary for Congress to 


take ition to give effect to the constitutional] provisions. However. 
On April 14. 1(92, “An act considering consuls and VICE consuls” Was 
passed to nh} len ent “a treaty with the Kine ol the rer ch.” and a 
rudimentary te 

The act of July ~7,. 1789. charged the Secretary of State with the 


} 1 


performance of such cdutie as might from “time to time be enjoined 


@islative basis for a consular service is established. 


on or entrusted to him re lative to corresponde! ces, COMMISSIONS, oF 
nstructions to or with publie ministers and consuls” of the United 
states. Yet, the act coneern he consuls and vice consuls made no 
nention, either by direct reference or by inference, of the Department 
of State on the Se retary. The t 1leOry Was that these officers were the 
agents o1 representatives of the President. and t cloes hot appear Lo 
have been a part ot the plan that they should have a home base inh the 
Department of State. 

An Executive order of 1895 was the first step toward establishing 


the Foreign Service on a merit basis. In 1906 Congress completely 
reorganized the consular service, Executive orders of L905, 1906, 


and 1909 further developed the merit system as a basis for appoint 
ment and promotion. By an act of 1915 Congress put the whole For 
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eign Service below the rank of minister on a merit basis and authorized 
the assignment of any diplomatic secretary or consul to temporary 
service in the Department of State without loss of grade, class, or 
salary. It wag not until 1924, however, that the establishment ov a 
modern Foreign Service took place. The Rogers Act, passed that 
year, provided for merit alone as the basis for appointment and pro- 
motion, fixed a new salary scale, and combined the diplomatic and 
consular services into a unified Foreign Service. In 1931 Congress 
passed the Linthicum-Moses Act, which undertook to correct defects 
that had been found in the Rogers Act. 

In 1927 Congress provided for a Foreign Commerce Service under 
the Department of Commerce aad in 19 30 for a Foreign Agricultural 
Service under the Department of Agriculture. The Foreign Com- 
merce Service was established to promote the foreign commerce of 
the United States and to investigate and report on commercial and 
industrial conditions and activities in foreign countries. Similarly 
the Foreign Agricultural Service was given the functions of promot- 
ing United States agricultural interests and assisting American 
farmers in adjusting their operations and practices to meet world 
conditions, 

The Reorganization Plan of 1939 provided for the consolidation 
of the Commerce and Agriculture overseas personnel into the existing 
Foreign Service. This amalgamation provided for substantial par- 
ticipation by the two Departments both in program determination 
and in personnel appointments and assignments. 

Prior to World War II the military departments did not engage in 
extensive peacetime activities in foreign areas. The Navy Depart- 
ment employed civilians at coaling and supply stations in certain 
overseas locations, and the War Department maintained military 
attachés with civilian clerical and administrative support in foreign 
countries. Activities of this type were limited in number, however, 
and the total number of civilians at foreign posts was quite small. 

Other agencies having representation in foreign countries before 
1939 were few, and the total number of employees involved was in 
consequential. Four organizations, other than those cited above, with 
employees regularly stationed in foreign countries were the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, the Public Health Service, the Im 
migration and Naturalization Service (then in the Department of 
Labor but later transferred to Department of Justice), and the 
Bureau of Mines (Department of the Interior). 

During the war years from 1939 to 1945 there was a vast expansion 
in the overseas programs of the United States Government. During 
this time the responsibilities for the various programs tended to be 
placed outside the State Department and the Foreign Service. Ex- 
amples of newly constituted agencies were the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, Board of Economic Warfare. Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Office of Strategic Services, Office of War Information, and 
War Shipping Administration. The vast majority of civilian per 
vonel sent out for foreign duty from 1939 to 1944 were dispatched by 
the new wartime agencies, and some of the most important foreign 
affairs functions were performed by the military theater commanders. 

The military services utilized United States civilian personnel ex- 
tensively overseas during the war and employed large numbers of 
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local noncitizen employees at overseas locations. At the close of 
hostilities in 1945 the armed services employed a force of United States 
and local civilians overseas numbering well over 500,000. The bulk 
of these employees were engaged in the maintenance of military bases 
throughout the world. 

An important wartime activity, in addition to the expanded diplo- 
matic, intelligence, and military operations, were the extensive pro- 
grams of technical and economic development and materials procure- 
ment undertaken when former sources of certain strategic and critical 
materials were cut off or impaired by wartime conditions. The focal 
area of this activity was Latin America. This program in part was 
the forerunner of the current world-wide point 4 program and in- 
volved the participation of the Departments of State, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior, as well as the wartime emergency agencies. 

Still another important wartime development was the extension of 
various vital Government services and controls to overseas areas. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, for example, extended communi- 
cations and civil aircraft control to certain foreign countries. The 
War Shipping Administration was established in 1942 to exercise 
controls over all nonmilitary vessels of the United States. 

The end of World War II brought a sharp reduction in United 
States overseas employment. Nevertheless a considerable number of 
functions initiated during the war continued into the postwar era, 
and numerous new activities were undertaken. 

The wartime emergency agencies were liquidated soon after the 
war, and their continuing functions were transferred to permanent 
agencies. The Department of State handled the liquidation of the 
lend-lease program and the sale of surplus property abroad. This 
Department also inherited the largest share of the remaining fune- 
tions of the Office of War Information, Office of Strategic Services. 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Foreign 
Economic Administration functions were distributed among the De- 
partments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. War Shipping Administration functions 
were transferred to the United States Maritime Commission. 

The postwar history of the United States overseas administration 
can be characterized by the following major developments: 


1, THE EXPANSION AND INTENSIFICATION OF THE PREVIOUS DIPLOMATIC, 
REPORTING, NEGOTIATION, AND CONSULAR ACTIVITIES AS A RESULT OF 
THE INCREASED STATURE OF THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
AND THE GREATER EMPHASIS GIVEN TO FOREIGN RELATIONS IN NATIONAL 
POLICY 


International conferences, treaties, and discussions have been far 
more frequent than previously, have lasted longer, and have covered 
a far wider range of subjects. To the traditional bilateral relation- 
ships has been added a wide range of participation in international 
organizations, both world-wide, such as the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, and regional, such as the North Altantic Treaty 
Organization and the Organization for American States. 
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THE CONTINUATION OF SPECIALIZED OPERATIONS COMMENCED DURING 
THE WAR 


The most notable examples of these new programs are the foreign 
nformation programs, military and civilian occupation programs, 
relief and resettlement of refugees and displaced persons, and eco- 
iomic deve ‘lopme nt activities and reconstruction of war-rav: ge .d areas. 

The foreign assist: uice programs begun after the close of hostilities 
were designed initi: ally to cope with the conditions of economic distress 
ind stagnation which afllieted large areas of the free world as a result 
of the wartime destruction and disruption of trade channels. Later 
the program emphasis became the strengthening of the collective de- 
fenses of the free nations against Communist aggression. 

The Department of State generally supervised the aid programs in 
the immediate postwar period. When these programs were followed 
by larger scale economic and military aid under the European recovery 
program and the mutual defense assistance program, the operational 
responsibilities shifted to other agencies, primarily to the Department 

Defense and to the Economic Cooperation Administration which 
vas established by the Economie Cooperation Act of 1948. Also dur- 
hy this period several technical assistance and exchange programs 
with primary focus on problems of underdeveloped areas were initi- 
ited and eventually consolidated in the point 4 program. 


. THE OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES IN KOREA AND THE BEGINNING OF A NEW 
MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


One of the principal postwar activities of the Department of De- 
fense overseas prior to the Korean conflict was related to the occupa- 
tion of former enemy countries. In addition to a substantial force 
of United States civilian employees, the De ‘partment of the Army has 
employed nationals of the former ehemy countries in numbers con- 
ti nually exceeding 300,000 during the postwar period. Noncitizen 
emp love es in the occupied countries have been almost entirely financed 
by funds drawn from the governments of occupied areas pursuant to 
OcK ups ition statutes. 

Civil occupation responsibilities in Germany and Austria were 
transferred from Army to the Department of State in 1949 and 1950. 
Phe magnitude of occupation employment has been reduced consider- 
ably under the Department of State and will be eliminated almost 
entirely as peace treaty and contractual agreements are concluded with 
the former enemy countries. In the meantime, however, the employ- 
ment of local noncitizens and United States civilians by the De- 
partment of Defense has been maintained or expanded in connection 
with defense mobilization and military operation in the Far East and 


in Western Europe. 
B. CurRRENT OPERATIONS AS OF NOVEMBER 1951: Forreta~n CouNTRIES 
1. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The basic diplomatic and consular functions of the Foreign Ser ice 
include the following: 


a. Political re porting, negotiations, and representation : 
bh, Researe h and inte lligence: 








~ 
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Econom reporti g anal hegotiation with respect to vel eral 
commercial policy, aericulture, fhance, labor, ni nerals, trans 
portation, telecommunication s, and trade protect on and promo 
tion; and 

a.-6n zensh'p, passport, Visa, Invoice, notarial, veterans, and 
senmen services, and vel eral protect on and welfare activities 
behalf of American citizens 
Phe Department is also the primary channel for United States pan 
ticipation in Internat onal or@at Zations., hi iddition to the manage 
ment of United States representation in the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, the Department proy cles o1 assures | nited States 
representation in other international bodies such as tl » Organizatior 


of American States and the North Atlantic Tr ity Qreanization. \t 
the present time there are approximately UO) Foreion Service oflices 
throughout the world varying in size from one- or two-man orgat 
. Zations to large ana complex Units Carrying On many spe lized 
ictivities In addition to diplomatic and consular functions. 
In addition to the LCT ties deseribed above t e Department takes 
a role in overseas | perations of other ae es by providing foreig 
policy eid ince and overseas administrative Ipport. Kor exan pri 
the Department ha played un netive role in the torelgn economi 
ind military ud program how ce solidated to t] » Mut il Se rity 
Program. The Mutual Security Act of 1951 pl wes a specific respon 
bilitv on the chief of the United States diplomatic mission for ass 
ng coordination amo vo all representatives of the United States Gov 
ernment in Ss country Certain operating program units have bee 
placed directly under the Secretary of Stat - the most notable of t 
are the Technical ¢ ooperatiol \adn stration d the re tly 
lished International Information Administrati 
The point 4 program, which is administered in large measure by 


the Technical Cooperation Administration, involves three main types 
of activities: 


a. The provision ot technical ACV ICE mad assistance to u der 
developed countries: 
OD, The tran Ing of fore } nationals: and 


e. The provision of supply assistance for economic develop 
ment purposes. 

Coupled with direct assistance is the responsibil ty for encouraging 
and stimulating the supply of capital for development purposes from 
local sources, outside private investment, and governmental or intet 
national lending agencies. The training projects and technical mis 
sions are carried out with the participation of numerous United 
states agencies, mnecluding the Department of Agriculture, Depart 
ment of Commerce, Department of the Interior. Department of Labor. 
Federal Security Administration, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
The current point + program will be carried on in over 30 countries 
in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. It requires the services of about 
2,100 persons in the State Department and the participating agencies. 

The foreign information and education program, now under the 
International Information Administration, is expected to reach a 
year-end employment level of over 8,000 positions, of which over 5,000 
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will be located overseas. The five major media operations of this 
organization are radio broadcasting, press and publications activities, 
motion picture production and distribution, operation of overseas in- 
formation centers, and supervision of exchange-of-persons programs. 


2. MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


The Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) was succeeded 
on December 29, 1951, by the Mutual Security Agency (MSA). The 
objectives of MSA overseas operations are to maintain security and 
to promote foreign policy of the United States by assisting friendly 
countries to strengthen the mutual security of the free world. This 
agency is —. for providing economic and technical aid in 
the nations in which it operates, and to assist them in developing 
their resources so as to achieve stability and maintain their inde- 
pe ndence. 

The primary emphasis of the Mutual Security Agency in Europe 
will be on defense production, productivity, and other economic activi- 
ties in support of the military effort. This emphasis differs from that 
of the earlier ECA which was largely concerned with dollar-gap 
problems. The MSA program in the Southeast Asia area stresses 
technical assistance and economic aid in the development of basic 
productive facilities and governmental services. The Mutual Security 
Agency currently employs approximately 3,500 persons overseas, of 
which about 1,500 are United States citizens and 2,000 are aliens. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The various overseas functions of the military departments in which 
ciVilians are employed can be described in the following broad 
categories: 

Peripheral military defense of the United States, including the 
protection of installations and facilities vital to the defense of this 
country, and logistical service and support of the various military 
elements deployed. 

b. Military supervision, protection, and support of democratic in- 
stitutions under local civil authorities in defeated nations and in areas 
for which the United States has accepted primary responsibility. 

Advice and assistance to other nations in the development, equip- 
ping, and training of their armed forces, and observation through 
military attaché operations. 

d. Military construction and research activities. 


+, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Generally, the overseas programs of the Department of Agriculture 
are temporary rather than permanent in nature. The substantial 
foreign reporting requirements of the Department are largely ful- 
filled by the Department of State. Two-thirds of the Department’s 
total overseas personnel of about 800 in November 1951 were engaged 
in a program of the Agricultural Research Administration for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. A small number of 
research personnel are occupied with research on foot-and-mouth 
disease at various locations in Western Europe. 
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The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine carries on activ- 
ities overseas including the enforcement of pl{nt quarantines and re- 
search activities to develop means of protecting American agriculture 
from harmful insects and disease which might be mtroduced from 
foreign sources. This bureau maintains about 90 persons at overseas 
locations in Mexico, Ke pt, and France. 

Over 150 individuals are on the rolls of the Departme nt of Agri- 
culture overseas In connection with the point | progr im administered 
by the Technical Cooperation Administration. The prine ipal organi- 
zational unit engaged in this program is the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations which, in addition to handling pont t activities for 
the Department, sends a limited number of marketing specialists to 
foreie@n countries in order to conduct first-hand studies in important 
marketing areas of the world. The Bureau of Plant Industry, soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering has since 1940 conducted various rub- 


ber-development experiments in Latin-American countries. The 
rubber development project Is largely in the nature of technical assist- 
ance to the cooperating countries, and it is now operating under the 


authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


The oversea reporting function of the Department of Commerce, 
formerly handled through the Foreign Commerce Service, was as 
sumed by the Department of State in 1939. The current oversea 
operations of the Department of Commerce are primarily specialized 
technical tasks performed In connection with economic-assistance or 
technical-cooperation programs. 

About three fourths of the total Department of Commerce oversea 
personne] of over 00 persons as of November 1951 were employed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. This group is concerned with the 
ie eae Highway program and is located in various Central 
American countries. The construction of the Inter-American High- 
way was begun before World War II and has received United States 
financial and technical backing since its beginning. This program 
has continued under separate legislative authority and is not con- 
sidered as a part of the current Mutual Security program. 

The Bureau of Public Roads also conducts a number of other 
activities that are based on spec ific legislative authorization or which 
have been undertaken in conjunction with the Mutual Security pro- 
gram. Included in this category are roads projects or point 4 tech- 
nical-assistance programs in Ethiopia, Turkey, Liberia, Philippine 
Islands, and in Latin-American countries. 

Most of the remainine Department of Commerce employees in 
foreien countries are concerned with the specialized activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Weather Bureau. A few 
persons are employed overseas by the Maritime Administration. 
While both the CAA and Weather Bureau participate in the point 4 
program, most of thelr oversea personne] are engaged in technical 
observation or control functions in the world-wide civil airwavs and 
meteorological networks. The oversea emp rlovees of the Maritime 
Administration are concerned with international shipping regulation 
functions and liaison with foreign governments on shipping problems. 
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OTHER AGENCIES 


. 

In addition to the foregoing, + departments wit Zable Operations 
foreien countries, 15 other departments d agencies maintain ove 
ea personnel numbering about 2.000 il Almost half of this 
LUDLL Te accounted Tol by the Veterar ~ Acdnimmistratiol with $()() 


l-oflice employees in the Ph lipp nes and the American Battle 
Mont nents Commission, whi has an oversen st iff of over 400, Lhe 
\met Cian Battle Mon mient- C oni ) ~ respol sible fo. the 


care nic maintenance of Wor «| Wat | thai World Wau 1 | cemererles 


held 0 


Che Departments ot al tice ! Pren ry urns ) i humibey ot 
Ldministrative and reoulatory ictivities abroad Che Office of Alien 
Property ind the Lmimiegration an Naturalizatio Service im the 
Department of Justice have a combined Oversea stati ot oOVvel Lov 
persons In Treasury. the Office of International Finance, the Coast 
Gruard, ar l the Bureau or A ounts, Customs, Internal Revenue, and 
Naree ( tog ther have ibout LOO) en i enplovees | roreloy 

Phe Bureau of Employment Secu e Depa t of Labor 
ec ly « dai Farm Placem Servic Mexico to recruit 
Vex } farm tabor for sen yial « HOV f ( | fed State 
Phe staff of the Farm Placer t Service currently thout 40. The 
Bureau ot | nployees Comp itlo i ta Sa Hee statl hh hie 
Philippine Phe remaining oversea employees of the Department of 
| ul NM poe te Activit le 

Phe Federal Security Agency also participates in the point 4 pro 
rea Both Office of Tx ition and Social Security Administra 
0 | pHersd nel Ove l mn col ecT1O} \ th th Ss proeran The 
Public Health Services vi" ! ! nber Of } t + and 

nomic-aid projects in foreign countries. The Public Health Set 
cea PInaMMtains medical eXan iti ifs ' mber of locate 

Western Europe. Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. The over mploy 
ment of the Fede | rit \ad trate totals close to 10 

| i Greneral Services Acdn histration has an oversen stafl ot some 
$0) ae Ol emploved | onnectior t | he foreign procurement and 

( | F PProoerTal Lhe hecol i} tie Ie il Corpo illo il ) 

oO Dp on abroad im connect1o wit] tL raw-materlais 

velo} ent program TI only other agenci of the Government 
Vit oversea staffs in foreign countrie ire the Atomic Eneroy Com 
On, rie hiadntar \ mall lind Ol ISSI1O] ( rela ind (wo 
epre tives in the Pacifie area: the Office of Administrator in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, with two point 4 employees in 
[ibe i: the Smithsonian List tution, W th a few menibe Is teaching 


social inthropology in South and Central America and two emplovees 


ninint ning an astrophys cal research station in ( hile: and the Dis 
placed Perso > ( OMMNISSION,. Wiil hy I = { <tafl ot Ovel 1d0 persons 1h} 


(. Hisrorican DEVELOPMENT: TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Alaska became a fully Incorporated Territory of the United States 
it the time of its acquisition im L867. Prior to the purchase of 
\laska, the United States did not claim any Major noncontiguous 
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Territories nor any significant insular possessions. At the close of the 
Spanish Lime can War in 1S9S the | nited States acqu real the Philip 
pine Islands, Puerto R ©, and (rua. I) the same veal Hawatl Was 
innexed and became an incorporated ‘Territory. American Samoa 


vas acquired by treaty W th Great Britain and Germat V In 1900, and 


the Panama Canal ZO) e Was estibDliished by agreement with Panama 


and settlement with Colombia SM, Phe most recent territorial 
acquisition ol the | hited States occurred ! | i Wihel the \ roll 
Islands were purchased from Denmark. 

The earhest Government persol el in the Territories were those 
concerned with bas facilities Of postal ser ind law enforceme) 
In the latter group wer | nited States niarshals, customs and inn 
oration mispectors, and lector of ihtel ni Freve e. sefore 1900, 
large Perritorial mstallations and extensiy overhiment services al 


hot eXIst. 





Phe military departme) ts «aid ot hi { Lhbea ye peacet ine bili 
turv installations in the Lerrito. es prior to 1s) a i tho talla 
tiohs maihtamead connection with the nh litary operations or the 
Spahish American War and the immediate postwar pel od did not 
utilize nu signiheant umber of \ lan personnel, Phe first 2 i} 
lerritorial base v iS ¢ ed at Pearl Him ( | t| Navy Lois 

While the military departments did not rry on extensis tary 
activities mn the Territomes, they did exercise important civil fun 
tions in the Territories. Many areas were entirely under militar 
jUrIsSdiction For exam i ti pert »iive overnment of 
Puer y»R ( re origin \ iled Dv thie 3 reau of Insul l A ffan 
Ww », Unit L950. was part of the Wal Departni t Phe War De 
partment Department of the Arm has also been the chief ar ority 
In t Canal Zone Many vil functio Alaska and the P| }) 
prune |p! Ol! to 1946 Were ris indled | 1 \\ i] Dep rtinent 

Phe most important changes in Territorial administration in tl 
pet od between 1900 and World War I were the develop nent of 
administration of the Canal Zone, which covered a broad range « 
evovernmential functions and the eXpansioh of ertaih new voveri 
mental services and Tac es thi mehoUut t i ritorn ] 
time that the domestic terparts of thes vitles were ¢ lex 
within the United Stat Examples of this development were t 
agricultural experiment sta established the Territori unc 
other services to agriculture ated by t!] Department of Aericu 
ture during th period Mia oft th rent act ties of t Gee 
logical Survey, National Park Service. and B of Mines 
Management formerly General Land ()ihce ot the Depart me t ot 
the Interior were also bes adurimge ti period 

A number of activities previously undertaken by agencies were 
placed ona field offi e DbAsIS 1h the ¢ IVT 1900" The Immig1 ition and 
Naturalization Service, for example. maintained inspectors in Terr 
torial locations prior to L900, but if was not ti] 1903 that field offies 
were estab] shed 1] Haw il wa Pi ert R CO, and 1YOG iM Alaska. 
Similarly, it was not until 1900 that the offi of the United State 


marshals and attor levs opened field offices in Alaska. 

During the vears immediately following World War I, only a few 
new activities were undertaken in the Territories. The most notable 
period ot expansion In Territorial adn hnistration came in the 1930's 
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when many new agencies with Territorial jurisdiction were estab- 
lished and existing agencies increased the scope of their programs 
and acquired new functions. The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, the public-works agencies, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Housing’ Administration, and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration are examples of the new agencies of this period. Regula- 
tory activities in the Territories were undertaken by such agencies as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and National Labor Relations Board, as well as by the De- 
partments of Labor, the Interior, and the Treasury. The entire range 
of domestic functions in the United States Government expanded in 
the years between 1933 and 1941. and this development had a direct 
impact on administration in the Territories. 

World War IT brought an influx of both military and civilian 
personnel to the Territorial areas with the exception of the Philip- 
pines and Gaui: lh, whic h were occupied | Vv Ji apanese forces. Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone were major wartime bases of operations. 
At thee ‘lose of World War II a number of bases and certain auxiliary 
services, ouch as radio communications, weather observation, and 
mapping activities, were continued on an extensive and systematic 
basis as peacetime functions. Among the agencies and bureaus that 
have established field offices in the Territories since World War II] 
are the Bureau of Public Roads and the Bureau of Standards (Com- 
merce), Bureau of Reclamation (Interior), General Services Admin- 
istration, and, more recently, the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

While many agencies have maintained Territorial offices or repre- 
sentatives, the two agencies primarily responsible for Territorial 
government as such have been the War Department (Department of 
the Army) and the Department of the Interior. There has been, 
however, a steady trend toward greater civilian authority in Terri- 
torial administration. The Department of the Interior assumed gen- 
eral jurisdiction over Alaska and Hawaii in 1873, American Samoa 
in 1923, Virein Islands in 1931, Puerto Rico in 1934, and Guam in 
1950, In addition, the Department of the Interior took over super- 
vision of the Alaska Road Commission in 1932, Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration in 1935, and the Virgin Islands Corporation 
and Alaska and Virgin Islands publie works in 1949. 


DD. CURRENT OPERATIONS AS OF NOVEMBER 1951: Trerrrrortes AND 


Poss} SSIONS 


The activities of the United States Government in the Territories 
and POSSESSIONS of the United States are essentially an extension of 
domestic programs to these areas. Services to farmers and business- 
men, for example, are offered in the Territories as well as in conti- 
nental United States by the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Regulatory or control activities carried on by such 
agencies as the Departments of Justice and the Treasury and by the 
Keonomic Stablization Agency and the National Labor Relations 
Board pertain to the Territories as well as to the continental United 
States. In addition, many developmental activities are carried on 
by civilian agencies and by the military departments. In the De- 
partment of the Interior, all bureaus and major offices participate 
directly in Territorial developmental activities, and the Bureau of 
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Public Roads and the Civil Aeronauties Administration in the De- 
partment of Commerce administer construction programs in the 
‘Territories. 

Government employment in the Territories currently totals over 
75,000. Of this total, over 60,000 persons, or approximately SO per 
cent, are personnel of, or under, the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Defense. This civilian complement is broken down among the mil- 
itary departments roughly as follows: Army, 18,000; Navy, 21,000; 
and Air Force, 7,000. The Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
government employ some 4,000 United States citizens and 11.000 local 
noncitizens. Six other major agencies account for most of the re 
maining 15,000 Territorial personnel. ‘These personnel are distrib 
uted as follows: Department of the Interior, 7,000; Department of 
Commerce, 2,800; Post Office Department, 1400; Veterans’ Admin 
istration, 850; Department of the Treasury, 850; and Department of 
Agriculture, SOO. The remaining ~ percent of the total is distributed 
among 13 other departments and agencies. 

The Department of the Interior presently carries a major share of 
responsibility for administering Territorial activities except in the 
Panama Canal Zone. The Office of Territories, previously the Divi 
sion of Territories and Island Possessions. was given bureau status in 
July 1950 and was made responsible for all departmental matters per- 
taining to Territorial affairs, including matters relating to Trustee- 
ship areas and dependent areas under the jurisdiction of the United 
States as well as the Territories and island possessions. In addition, 
this Office represents the Territorial governors in Washington, super- 
vises or performs management functions for the Alaska Railroad, the 
Alaska Road Commission, the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admini- 
stration, public works in Alaska and the Virgin Islands, and the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. The Office of Territories currently employs 
over 4.000 persons in the United States Territories and possessions. 
More than 96 percent of these employees are with the Alaska Rail- 
road, Alaska Road Commission, Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admin- 
istration, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has the largest Territorial 
employment in the Department of Commerce with 2.300, or 80 percent, 
of the Department’s 2,800 Territorial personnel. The Territorial 
activities of the Civil Aeronautics Administration include installation 
and maintenance of air facilities, communication and air-traflie con- 
trol, air-safety control, and participation in Federal-aid programs. 
The Weather Bureau and the Bureau of Public Roads conduct the only 
other significant Territorial activities of the Department of Com 
merce with over 200 Territorial employees each. 

The units in the Department of Agriculture, with a major share of 
the Department’s Territorial representation of S00 employees, are the 
Agricultural Research Administration, Production and Marketing 
Administration, and the Farmers Home Administration. Nearly all 
of the almost 900 Treasury Department personnel in the Territories 
and possessions are concentrated in the Bureau of Customs, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the United States Coast Guard. The Terri- 
torial personnel of the Post Office and Veterans’ Administration are 
generally scattered according to the distribution of population. 
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CHAPTER I] 


SPECIFIC PERSONNEL PROCESSES 


Srecrion A. RECRUITMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Ion purposes of this study, recru itment means see king out soure 


potential candidates for overse 


assignment and directing ind 


Victul ils into examination and selection channels. It dloes not ik 


Recruitment practices have been 


e ection, examination. or appointment ot personnel, processes 
ch are discussed in section B ot this chapter. 


overned more by the urgency ol 


fing new programs of temporary o1 uncertain duration than by 


id recruitment and pers sonnel concepts. 


With the e xception of the Fore lon Service, the primary emphasi s 


recruitin 


t svstems are based upon the 


| 


i 


ris on program rather than career staffing.’ Most recruit 


iring of man X for job X with 


tle ¢ onsideration as to how the Gaovernme 


ts investment in the individual 


it can continue to realize 


after he completes his oversea 


onment. The most common method of appointing oversea pel 
el is through schedule A which poses some se rious problems 

th respect to utilizing’ the individual upon his return to the States 
employment rights are difficult to provide O! maintain because 
vernment programs—both domestic and foreign—are so dynam 
it job patterns and organizations frequently change appreciably 
! the typical 2 Vvear period ot oversea assignment. The lack ot 
hange abilit C\ casas: oversea and domestic posit ons and be 
systems overs S presents serious problems of mobi lity. while 
multiplic ity of me sods of eppomiment makes it almost 1 impossibk 
rthne aver * person to underst: ind | how to go about maki he app! 


on fora come 


The extent to which consideration is given to the sense of mission 


6 part of prosper tive employee Sis an important ey of oversen 


ent. Broadly stated. this sense of mission woul t Mncorporat 


h things as orientation toward the democratic way of life. know] 


eve of local cultures, willingness 


racial or religious bias 


to adjust to local situation, absence 
Sand a well developed ability to understand 


ad work with local people. It embraces the thought that all of t] 


. vil W ’ riet f Ss l ! r es] Iyle wie 

vil the u mate development of per nel of broad competence generally it 

es ‘ i ved I ra fling implies the recruitment of traine 

ist or immedinte ppointment to ¢ n positions at all levels for limited periods 
fulfillment of specif program objective 

Sche l \ contained in Civil Service Rule VI list of positions excepted from 

petitive service to which appointments may be made without examination by the 
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some 90,000 United States employees in foreign countries are advo 
eates of the democratic principles ot the free world as well as com 
petent workers in their particular fields. 


2. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


a, De te rmination OT ie ds Tor OVeErsed €) ploy OS 

The budget process determines the amount of money which shall be 
allocated for particular purposes. The job of converting these allot 
ments into the number and kinds of personne] required to carry out 
a specific program is handled in a number of different ways. With 
the exception of the Foreign Service, the initiative for establishing 
and defining positions in a given area Is usu lly left with the official 
responsible for the program in that area. Generally, he is assisted 
In SOMe Manner by personne! offices and management offices up the 
line. A common pattern is illustrated by the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, where the local command Oo 
otlicer of each oversea activity is given a relatively free hand in the 
recruitment of personnel. Normally, he first attempts (and in the 
case of the Air Force, is required) to exhaust local sources—local citi 
zens and United States citizens in the area. If he is unable to recruit 
the number of people W ith the skills necessary to cal I\ out the job, he 
then submits requests to appropriate person el offices in the United 
States which recruit within the continental United States to fill the 
oversea positions. 

The Department of State’s Division of Foreign Service Personnel] 
has the responsibility for filling positions in the Foreign Service. 

In the point 4 program, the foreign government indicates its need 
to the United States Government, and the Technical Coe peration Aad 
ministration then requests the responsible participating a 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, the Interior, and Labor, and 
the Kederal Security or Housing and Home I hance Agency )} to make 
a determination of kinds of people and amounts of money necessary 
to carry out these programs. On the basis of these determi) ations, 
TCA makes an allotment of funds to the appropriate department, and 
the department does the recruiting. 


eneyv (the 


or 
! 


D, Recruitme Wt SOULCES 


Most agencies utilize the labor-supply sources within the local 
oversea area to the fullest extent possible This applies to both 
United States citizen and noncitizen categories. Non-United States 
citizens, used in positions whi h do hot requ re h ol) professional or 
technical skill and which are nonsensitive from the security stand 
point, are sometimes recruited in a wide oversea area. Un ted States 
citizens traveling abroad, working lo ally for othe employers, study 
Ine In local schools, Ol living overseas as members of employees’ 
families comprise a sizable source of recruitment. The Department 
of the Army reports that about 60 percent of its United States citizen 
personnel used in foreign areas is recruited overseas. 

For recruitment in the United States of oversea personnel! the 
following sources are used: Present emplovees (recruitment within 
the domestic service for oversea positions) ; Cis il Service and United 
States Employment Service registers; other Federal, State, and local 
agencies; universities and colleges; and private industry and self- 
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employed people. These sources are utilized both through acceptance 
of voluntary applications and through positive recruitment by send 
ne teams out into the field. 

In April 1950 the Civil Service Commission notified Federal agen 
cles of the following policies governing oversea employment : 

(1) All lists of eligibles established by the Commission for pos! 
tions in Washington, D. C., could be used to fill appropriate positions 
in foreign countries. This meant that people who had competed in 
a regular civil-service examination could at that time get career status 
even though they accepted foreign employment. 

~) The agencies were encouraged to distribute announcements of 
clvil-service examinations to employees overseas. The filing date for 
Federal emplovees overseas Was extended for v0) day S after the closing 
date applying to people living in the United States. 

3) The Commission would entertain requests from agencies to 
bring schedule A oversea positions back into the competitive caree 
service, 

(4) The (Commission urged the agencies to fill their schedule A 
positions where they could by the planned transfer of career em 
plovees on a rotation basis. 

The effectiveness of the sources of recruitment appears to Vary 
considerably. lor example, some agencies Say that civil-service ex 
aminations announced for domestic employment are also effective 
sources of oversea applicants. Others report that, in general, lists 
ol appli ants for domestic jobs are ineffective. With one exception, 
examinations have not been announced solely for oversea positions. 
Most agencies feel a very definite need for positive recruitment im 
order to fill their needs. 

The State Departme ht says that positive field recruitment is neces 
sary to staff both the Foreign Service officer and the Foreign Service 
Reser ve and Statf groups with the best possible personnel, The De 
partment reports a marked decline in applicants for Foreign Service 
officer examinations from 1,141 in 1948 to 680 in 1951. 

Candidates for the Foreion Service officer category are recruited 
throughout the United States by the Board of Examiners of the 
Foreign Service. Most personnel for this group are recruited at the 
lowest entrance level, which is class FSO-6. Such recruiting is de 
sioned to interest college seniors throughout the United States. Some 
few appointments are made from members of the departmental staff, 
Foreign Service Staff, and Foreign Service Reserve of the State De 
partment to classes 1 through 5 through a provision known as “lat 
eral” entry. Persons entering the Foreign Service are expected to 
serve when and where they are needed. 

Foreign Service Reserve and Staff personnel are recruited by the 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel both in the Washington area 
and in various cities throughout the country. They are appointed 
at all levels and are subject to assignment wherever needed. 


Coord? tition of recruitment 


In accordance with the President’s letter transmitting Executive 
Order 10180, November 13, 1950, the Civil Service Commission is 
responsible for coordinating civilian recruitment activities of all 


Sec. 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 








or 
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agencies 1n the executive branch. The Commission and the Bureau of 


Employment ser UPIt oT thr Departni nt ot Labor have entered mito 


a written agreement governing recruitment ntre 


‘ 


l and coordination 


In general, this agreement provides with respect to recruitment for 


both domestic and ove} en service that (1) n the local area of Federal 
establishments the ag neles themselves coordinate recruitment thro oh 
a local committee of iwenceyv representat ves and representatives of the 
Employment Service and t] e Commission: (2) where reeruitment 
within the United States is carried on outside of local areas, Commis 
SIO] approval HUST hy obt ined before r'¢ ruitment Teams be n 
operations. The latter arrat rement insures that competition bet ween 
agencies of Government 1s minimized, that the best areas from the 
standp int of labor supply re us a. mid mt Government est blist 
ments do not recri it outside of local are here sue] ito} - ] 
hecessary. 

\ost agencles use th: follow Ing means of publ ( IZING posit Ons: 


News wupel and HIAGAZINE articles: radio announcements: televiston 
pay g 
appearances: recruiting posters: leaflets distributed to YMCA, 


YWCA, veterans organizations, etc. ; monthly vaeanev lists 1 atled 
to civil-service offices, post otlices, ete.: letters to professiona| roups: 
display of letters from may duals oversens : and pamphlet mad 


booklets forwarded to individuals inquiring about overseas employ 
ment, In addition, the State Department naintains P65 liaison 
officers in colleges and universities throughout the country who serve 
as recruiting contacts. These liaison officers are usually regular mem 
tH of the taff of the university who serve W thout Government com 
pensation, The State Department also uses 1 FiO il conferences with 


college personnel to stimul ite interest in Kore on Service oflies r posi 


tions. The major agencles Wit ovelrst ictivities such as the De 
partments of State, the Army, the Navy, ind the Air Force, and the 
Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Government, have bro res 
deve loped Spec ifically to stimulate appl cations for overseas jobs. 
Most of these brochures contan nformatt ( HWving and Working 


conditions in various COUuntrie of the wo! ld. 


é. I} f¢ cha (Se thilifa mnove } < : ( \ IS / ] ] 


Limited interchangeability ot pers nel among differ Noe overseas 
and do} LEST 1¢ pel Oo nel \ te S operates as a deterrent to ove eos 
recruitment. The most serious consideration for most agencies is that 
they cannot provide a Government career status for individuals ap 
pointed to overseas positions. Employees appointed under Civil 
Service schedule A do hot there] V gain the employme! t status W h ch 
is possible in the United States The Department of Defense and the 


State Department are working on variations of a rotation program 
bet ween domestic and overseas positions to try to solve this a {hi ilty. 
] 


oO 


The multiple itv of systems causes difficult , at the loeal working 
leve i The Panan 1 Canal Compa \ (onl al Zone Grovernime nt, tor ex 
uuuple, states that the requirement that it appoint some of its people 
under the competitive civil-service system puts it in an unfavorable 
position in competition with local Department of the Army and De- 
partment of the Air Force units which are not required to comply with 
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The svstems which may be identified are listed below. This listing 
does not draw sharp and indisputable lines but indicates only the 
broad framework of the several systems. There is some overlapping 


between systems which cannot be precisely described. Civil Service 
Schedule A (see definition below), for example, is the means used 
lor appointing port } employees. Nevertheless, point tf warrants 
separate designation because of its unique blending of Civil Service 
(Schedule A ) and Foreion service authorit les. 

Within the limitation described above, the major systems for select 
ine and appomting ove rseas personne] are those apply Ing tO: Political 
appointments, Foreign Service officers, Foreigt 
Foreign Service staff, point 4, Mutual Security Agency, competitive 
civil sery ice, and schedule A. 


1 service reserve, 


b. De nitions 


In this re port, eXalnimation, se lection, i(pporntment, and schedule A 
have the following meanings: 

(1) Ewvamination—Any means of measuring, ih a practical and 
suitable manner, against a set of standards, the qualifications and suit 
ability of applicants for employment in given positions, or special 
overseas services of the Federal Grovernment. 

(2) Nelection—(a) The processes whereby persons found to be 
eligible for assignment through examination are individually chosen, 
on the basis of technical qualifications and personal suitability above 
munimium requirements, Tor a ‘tual appomtlment, or (6) the total 
process, excluding formal eXiulhdhatlon, W hereby inclis idual ( andidates 


are determined to be qualified tor gvivel assignments. 


with applicable laws, rules, and reculations, for (a) issignment to a 


(33) AL ppointine ne, —The act of employ Inga person, 1h} accordance 
specific authorized position or office: or (b) general assignment within 
one of several distinct overseas services of the Government without 
specific reference to a given position. 

(4) Se hedul i. A list of positions col tained in © vil Service 
Rule Vi excepted from the competitive ( \ ] Service beeause of the 
unique character of the positions, ( hronie short we ot ipplicants, ad 
ministrative difficulties, etc. Appointments are made to such posi 
tions without competitive eXamination. 


POLICIES AND PRA ICES 


a. VGualifications stundards 


Two basic sets of standards govern the appointment of overseas 
personnel: First, those developed by the State Department for For 
elon Service personnel, and second, thos deve loped for domestic use 
by the Civil Service Commission. Almost without significant excep 
tion, all of the appointment processes rey iewed constitute one varia 
tion or another of these two basi systems 

Where Civil Service Commission standards are not available, the 
agelicles state that they have made an attempt to develop usable stand 
ards of their own. The Mutual Security Agency, for example, at 
tempts to develop its own standards on the basis of operating experi 
ence using civil-service standards, where available, as a point of 
departure. The larger employers ot pel sonnel report that practically 
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the same range of occupational categories are used overseas as is used 
in the United States. 

Most agencies state that their policy is to apply standards as uni- 
for mly is possible but to permit deviation for such compelling reasons 
as the difficulty of the job to be filled, the available supply of candi- 
dates, and the necessity for adjusting individuals to the rigors of the 
climate of a particular area of assignment. 

Standards for Foreign Service oflicers are prescribed by the Foreign 
Service Board of Examiners. Candidates are selected for assignment 


to “classes” rather than for specific positions. Selection, therefore, 
is geared to the obtaining of individuals of broad caliber and poten 
tial, The Foreign Service is an outstanding example of selection on 
a career as against a program basis. (Jualihe ation guides have been 


developed for a number of Foreign Service reserve and staff personne! 
positions, and plans are } nade fol developing ee In the 
case of noncitizen personnel, it is reported that each post est: ablishe 
qual fir ations stand il ls on the i of low al antic es, Gene ral aa 
with respect to security and suitability fitness are prescribed by the 
Department of State. 

Some agencies state that the only ability necessary for overseas 
employment isa technical knowledge of the work to be done. apeneks 
insist upon a language requirement and others upon factors relatin 
to an individual’s ability to adjust to the physical environment. The 
larger overseas employers recognize the need for securing employees 
who have or can acquire an understanding of the culture in which thes 
are to be employed. The Foreign Service, for example, lists the 
following qualifications as necessary : Emotional stability ; tolerance 
and understanding: adapatability ; physical fitness: exemplary pel 
sonal conduct: social intelligence: democratic orientation: language 
facility; and versatility. 

The selection Process 

The Foreign Service oflicers are selected for the entrance level 
(FSO-6) on the basis of (1) written examination: (2) verification 
and evaluation of fitness, character, and suitability; (5) oral examina- 
tion; and (4) physical examination. In addition, candidates must 
meet certain prescribed standards with reference to age, citizenship, 
ind marital status. No written examination Is prescribed for FSO 
orade [—4. but candidates must pass the oral examination. 

‘| he | ittern of selection observed by other agencies is fairly simple 
Kew formal examinations are elven to overseas candidates. Perfor 
mance and qualification tests are usually prescribed for stenographers, 
LYpIsts, court reporters, linguists, and other “skill-centered” pOsITIONS., 
For posit tions in the professional and technical fields, selection is made 
on the basis of (1) review of written applications; (2) verification 
of experience through reference investigations: (3) personal inter- 
views: (4) physical examinations; and (5) loyalty and security 
vestigations. 
©. Research on selection devices 

The State De partment re ports that it has carried out considerable 
research to develop its ex: roe ition system. This includes a study of 


examination processes in the Canadian, French, and British systems, 
studies of selection methods ae overseas personne] used by private 
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American companies, analysis of the success characteristics of Foreign 
Service officers, and a study of oral selection procedures, among other 
tenis, 

Several agencies are partic Ipating Ina study under the leadership 
of the Civil Service Commission to assess personality characteristics 
of overseas pe -rsonnel, This project was starte ie on November l. LOL, 
and 1 IS sc heduled to be « ‘omple ‘ted on Nove mber « Loeb The agencies 
that have agreed to participate fully in the ne are Departments 
of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, State, and the Interior, the 
Mutual Security Agency, and the Techni al Cooperation Adm histra 
tion of the State Dep irtment. Representat ives of each of these agen- 
cies have been designated to work with the Commission on the admin 
istration of this project. The Commission has cles onated a member 
of its Test Development Staff to direct the project, and consultant 
services have been obtained from universities and other outside sources 
and from Federal agencies. 

The major purpose of the project Is to develop, on a sy stematic 
basis, practical methods which will be successful in ide ntifying those 
persons who could : adjust satisfac torily to overse us conditions and who 
would be satisfactory represent itives of the United States. This pro] 
ect embraces employees of the Federal Government in Territories and 
possessions of the United States and in rorelg ountries. It does not 
include natives of these areas who are ‘Mip loved | »\ Federal agencies 
but only American citizens eevee on the mainland. a project 


includes all other types of personnel in all agencies at all grades 
All Federal agene Leaenmananee recognize the very special problems 
connected with overseas employment. The successful selection of 


persons for overseas employment is particularly important because 
of the extra-heavy expense connected with high turn-over rates and the 
critical need for effective representation of the United States abroad. 
This research project is intended to develop} iethods which will obtain 
persons who will be more effective in then job pel formance and thus 
reduce turn-over rates 
d. Administration ot veteran pre Ference 

Veteran pre ference does not enter into the \ppointment of For ion 
Service office ‘rs because the Vi teral ¥ Prefere t Act doe hot ipply to 
persons ap ypointed by the P res de nt, by and \ th the advice ana con- 
sent of the Senate. W ith this exce ption the proy isions of the Veterans’ 


Preference Act apply to overseas appointments. Veterans are wd 
formily reported to be eiven mietere nee where they meet the « pli fic 

tions of the position to be filled. Veteran preferen » prov Rag ape’ 
cause a great deal of controversy in view of he fact that in most 
technical fields the number ot overseas posit io IS avy tilable exceeds the 


supply of candidates. Veterans and nonveterans may be placed W ith 
equal ease. 
é. Eligibility and suitability standards 

Most agencies follow a fairly common pattern with reference to 
e sligibility and suitability stand: irds. 

(1) Citiz enship.—Very few non-United States citizens are ap- 
pointed to responsib le program positions. Foreign Service officers 
must have been U nited States citizens fora pel iod of 10 vears pr ior to 
appointment ; Foreign Service reserve and statf officers must have 
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been citizens for a 5 year period prior to ap pointment. (itize ‘nship 
requirements in other agencies are generally the same as for positions 
in the United States. 

(2) Marital status and sex.—The spouse of a person appointed 
the Foreign Service officer, reserve, and staff categories must be an 
American citizen. Candidates for appointment as a foreign service 
officer may be married or unmarried. Male candidates for staff corps 
positions at class FSS-11 and above may be married. Those ap 
pointed to positions below this level must be single. For both the 
reserve and. stafl categories, females must be single and without 
dependents. 

Point 4 personnel appointed for duty outside the continental limits 
of the United States must be United States e — ns. The policy is to 
limit to very unusual cases the appointment of a person with a non 
citizen spouse. In the Mutual Security Agency married women and 
women with minor dependents are not emp loved to be sent abroad, but 
there is no objection to their employment if they are already overseas. 
The Mutual Security Agency prefers married to single men because 
they are considered to be more stable and because they are more 
likely to remain overseas for a reasonable length of time particularly 

they can have their families with them. 

Avencies do not discriminate as to sex although there are jobs 
which obviously require men and others for which women are better 
fitted. Selection on grounds of sex is largely determined by qualificea 
Lioh requirements and liv ne facilities avail: ab le at the propos ed over 


is post. 

(3) Age. Ave limitations do not seem to be a controlling factor 1n 
selection as long as the individual can meet the physical requirements 
for duty at the post under consideration. There is no standard pat 


tern of entrance level age limits. However, the loreion Service 
specifies a minimum age of 21 and a maximum of 31 for candidates 
for class FSO-6, and a minimum of 25 and a maximum of 53 for 
classes FSO-1 through FSO-5. Candidates for technical and admin 
istrative positions in the Foreign Service staff must not be over 56. 
The Mutual Security Agency specifies an age minimum of 21 and 
maximum of 65. Phe Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Govern- 
ment specifies a maximum age of 45, 

(4) Physical qualifications.—Physical qualifications for overseas 
positions are usually higher than those required for similar pone 
in the United States. Armed services physical standards are used | 
a number of : agence ies, Many avgenc ies state that considerable re 
is is placed upon those phases of the physical examination which test 
mental and emotional stability. 

() Loyalty and securily. Under provisions of certain current 
acts of a and Executive Order 9835 of March 91, 1947 
(amended | Executive Order LOv41), all agencies ope rating over 
ens are requ iad to cheek the lovalty of their emp lovees who are 
United States citizens or who have resided j in the United States. The 
same procedures and standards for a uate} ce ot 
findings, appeals, and decisions that are utilized by agencies in the 
United States are used for ove seas ep lovees rec ruited 3 in the United 
states, 

In making the checks of lov: alty of overseas personnel, the element 
of security is also covered, Public Law 733 (Sist Cong.) outlines 
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the procedure used in dismissing employees because of security con 
siderations in agencies designated in the law. 


}. BE motional ad justi ment of family 

Most ot the avencles surveyed conside} emotional stability ot the 
family as an important factor in the selection of candidates for oven 
seas assignment. However, there are no well developed mechanisms 
for appraising these characteristics. The most common device used 
is to check with associates who are familiar with the family to see 
hecessary adjustments. In some cases, the wife is interviewed as well 
as the elmip lovee. Loy alty and security checks Hn some cases also 
produce information of value on this point, 


whether or not there is any evidence of obvious difficulty in making 


q. Authority tor appointme nt 


Foreign Service officers are ap pointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Secret: ry of State is the a p 
pointing authority for Foreign Service Reserve and Staff personnel. 
This authority has been delegated to the Chief of the a ot 
Foreign seghtar Personnel, Local noneitizen emplovees may be ap 
pointed | authority delegated to the principal officer at oi post. 
The Hivl, Commissioner. for Germany has final authority to etlect 
“limited duration” appointments for Germany. 

In most other agencies the appointing authority has been delegated 
by agency heads to the personnel office or the program official in charge 
of a particular area. The personnel — r of the agency usually 
makes a preliminary screening of applicants and refers them to the 
program official for consideration. The cea official may commit 
the agency on appointments subject to standards and regulations pre 
scribed by the personnel office. The Paris office of the Mutual Secu 
rity Agency, for example, has authority to fill all but the very highest 
positions in Europe. All positions in the Mutual Security Agency 
(except consultants) are placed in the Foreign Service Reserve and 
Staff by delegation of ap pointing power from the Secretary of State. 
Appointments in the point 4 program are usually made by the respon 
sible partic ipating agency (e. g., the Department of Avcriculture ap 
points agriculturists) in cooperation with the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

The two authorities used most frequently for appointment of over 
seas personne l are the F oreign Service Act of 1946 and schedule A of 
the civil-service regulations. Positions in the Territories and pos 
sessions are filled through regular competitive civil-service procedures 
as well as schedule A. 


h. Ty pic al terms of appoint 1enFT 

Foreign Service officers of classes 1 to 5 have unlimited tenure and 
serve wherever the sery ice hay require them. Those In the entrance 
level at FSO-6 are considered to be on probation until promoted. 
Foreien Se rvice Rese rve office rs are ap ypointed for not to exceed } 
vears. They are also appointed to specific classes and are available 
for world-wide assignment. However, Reserve officers are usually 
assigned to a given post and to a specific type of work. They do not 
serve a probationary period, Foreign Service staff officers are given 
indefinite appointments and must serve a 2-year probationary period. 


28736—53 { 
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Between the nineteenth and twenty first months of the probationary 
period a report must be turned in by responsible administrative ofh- 
clals recommending the officer’s retention, reassignment, or separation. 
Staff officers and employees are also subject to service any place in 
the world. 

In competitive positions in the Territories of the United States, 
employees on initial ap pointme nt are required to serve the probat! on- 
ary or trial period specified by civil-service regulations. Where em 
plovees are ap pointed under schedule A, however, there is no major 
emphasis on the trial period. 

Most overseas employment agreements specify that employees must 
serve 1 year at an overseas base in order to have the costs of trans 
portation to the base paid yy the Government, and that they must 
serve an additional year to have the Government pas the costs of their 
transportation hack to the United States. The standard term of 
overseas service for most agencies (other than the Foreign Service) is 
2 years. Where a probationary period is prescribed, agencies do 
require a follow up review of the effectiveness of the employee's 
service. 


. SUMMARY 


There are sever: il distinctive types ot S\ stems for examining, select- 
ing, and ap ypolnting Overseas personne 1, The State Department’s For 
eign Service system has developed over a long period of time and is 
directed toward meeting the continuing needs of a world-wide career- 
type of service. The other systems have evolved to meet new situa- 
tions and are in general modifications of the systems used within the 
United States. Some of the latter combine features of both the career 
and the program stafling approach. 

Most agencies use formal qualification standards which are pri- 
marily variations of standards developed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for domestic use or by the Department of State for the For- 
eign Service. These standards typically specify minimum require- 
ments for both quantity and quality of education and experience. 

Very little has been done to develop selection guides which take 
into account the personality characteristics which are essential to 
successtul overseas pel formance. Most of the agencies recognize that 
the personality of both the employee and his family are particularly 
important in overseas work, and they express a need for standards or 
methods for evaluating personality characteristics. In recognition 
of the importance of this problem, the Civil Service Commission in 
cooperation with a number of the larger agencies is undertaking a 

gnificant project on selection methods for overseas employment. The 
major purpose of this project is to develop methods which would be 
successful in identifying those persons who could adjust satisfactorily 
to overseas conditions and who would be satisfactory representatives 
of the United States. 

The Foreign Service of the Department of State for many years 
has used a competitive examination system for selecting Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. With this exception, formal examinations are limited to 
performance and qualification tests prescribed for typist, stenog- 
rapher, and other “skill-centered” positions. Selection for profes- 
sional and technical positions generally is based on review of writ- 
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ten applications, experience verification, personal interview by a 
panel, physical examination, and loyalty and security Investigations. 

The Veterans’ Preference Act is app licable to overseas e mployment. 
Such preference is not a significant factor in examination, se lection, 
and appointment for overseas employment owing to the generally 
inadequate supply of applicants. 

Most agencies observe the same general pattern with respect to 
standards of eligibility and suitabili ty for overseas employment. 
These standards take into account citize nship, marital status, sex, age 
physical qualifications, and loyalty and security. However, the mat 
tal-status standards of the Foreign Service are more restrictive than 
those of other agencies, while minimum and maximum age ae 
ments vary considerably among agencies. All agencies ae ike loval rit 
and security checks on overseas personnel through the facilities ye 
the proper investigative agencies, Most agencies find that del tvs 1n 
security Investigations cause operating difficulties 

With the exception of the State Department’s Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel (and agencies with small overseas staffs) which 
exerelses appointing authority on a centralized basis, most agencies 
illow the ap pointment discretion to remain with ae officials 
The general pattern prov ides for the commanding officer or director 
of a program in a given area to make his own appointments of app] 
‘ants available locally subject to fitness and suitability standards 
prescribed on a centralized basis. Virtually autonomous authority 
exists for the hiring of noncitizen personn = on the spot when neede “d 
ind within available funds. Most overseas appointments are made 
under authority of the Foreign Service a of 1946, and schedul e \ 

noncompetitive civil service). 

The general term of overseas appointments is 2 years. The chief 
variations oecur in the Department of State, where the length of 
employment requirements range from 4 years to unlimited tenure. 
Except for the Department of State, agencies generally give little 
ittention to the observance of probationary periods for overseas 
personnel. 


Section C. Expioyee Urinization: PLACEMENT AND TRANSFER 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Placemy ht means the assignment of an employee toa a which 
will utilize to a maximum is abilities, knowledge, skill, and exper! 
ence. The need for a systematic consideration of an emp vlovee’s cur- 
rent que alifications arises whenever a vacalicy 1S filled. The consider: a- 
tion of an applicant's qualifications that takes place upon the initial 
appointment of a person from outside of the Government service or 
from another agency W thin the service is covered in the sections on 
recruitment, examination, selection, and appointment. This section 
outlines the consideration given to an employee's qualifications for 
further placement within the agency, once he is hired. Matching the 
skills of an individual with the requirements of a job is as important 
on these subsequent placements as on the initial placement, pe rhaps 
more important. ‘I _ is a need for orderly utilization of manpowe1 
to avoid poor work in cases of underqualification and to avoid low 
morale in cases of ove neatiiinlidg for a position. 
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2. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
ad. rene ral 

Thea gvencies ha ing the larger numbers of e mip loyees overseas tend 
to assign personnel on a broad occupational basis and cvener: ally expect 
e inpleves sto transfer within a comm: ind or within the general oversea 
service. Principal examples of this are 

The De partments of the Army and the Air Force.—Assignments 
are made to an Air Force area or Army command and, within such 
organization, to posts where the employees’ services are needed. 
Transfers are considered on an individual basis, not being subject 
fo an established plan fon world-wide or career rotation. Within an ~ 
area or command, the local administration is not only consulted on 
transfers but is expected to negotiate with the releasing office. A 
systematic method for circulating information on vacancies and avail 
able employees exists in most areas and commands. Transfers between ‘ 
Air Force commands, although permitted, are infrequent. In the 
Department of the Army, reemployment in one overseas command 
after separation from other overseas commands is often accomplished 
by the Overseas Affairs Br: anc h. No predetermined time limitations 
have been established on the leneth of assignment to a post, and trans 
fers between overseas posts mray be made at the request of the em 
plovee or, in the Department of the Army, after conferences between 
upervisors and employee-utilization personnel. Normally an em 
ployee must serve a minimum of 12 months in an overseas assignment 
in order that expenses of travel and transportation to a new overseas 
post may be allowed. 

Department of the Navy.—Normally appointments are made to 
specific activities and not to separate overseas posts. Although there 
Is no integrated program for transferring employees overseas, the 
Departinent reports that the development of an overseas career service 
with a freer interchange of experienced personnel would be highly 
desirable. It therefore encourages transfer between activities which 
are arranged by mutual agreement of the releasing naval activity, the 
acquiring naval actin itv, and the employee. 


Foreign Nervice of the De partment of State-—Appointments are 
made on a world-wide sata basis normally without reference to a 
specific post. Appointees are expected to accept appointments and 
subsequent none ‘rs anywhere in the world. In general, emphasis ° 


also is placed on general occupational versality, although, in both 
the Foreign Service officer and the Foreign Service Staff categories, 
\ tendency IS erOWINe to recognize the need for certain specialities. 

The reasons cited by the Department of the need for transferability 
ote _ lovees are as follows: 

The re is a necessity for st: afling about 300 seattered posts vary 
Ine both in size and in scope of work activity. 

The fact that over 30 percent of these posts are “hardship” posts 
means that employees must be transferred to a less onerous environ 
ment at periodic intervals and aioe assigned in their stead. 

(oc) It is hecessary to deploy personnel to meet changes and shifts 
in workload, work activity, and international crises. 

(7) Asa phase of career development of the individual, particularly 
in the Foreign Service officer category, every effort is made to rotate 
assignments in such a way as to provide experience in all areas of 
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Foreign Service functions, including the departmental service 1n 
Washington. This Is Ih accordance with the long established policy 
of developing “generalists” rather than “specialists” in a particular 
held. To some extent this same pol \ of ceneral careel development 
has been encouraged in the higher erades of the Statt corps although 

on service W th 
technicians and specialists to supplement the officer category. With 
the eXpahsion of progranis such as the International Information and 


the Technical Cooperation Administration, the need fo speci lists 


the Staff was initially conceived to provide the Fore 


is hecomuins more evident, and transters, while still in accordan e with 


career development Interests, nay hot follow as closely the patter! 
of rotation from one functional assignment to another. 

(¢) There is a legal obligation to return personnel to the United 
States for home leave. and. in the case of Foreign Service officers, the 
legislative requirement that they spend at least 3 of their first 15 years 
of service in the United States. 

Lhe Mutual Necurity lyency. The Mutual secu it\ Agency, pre 
viously functioning as the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
was Initially staffed principally on a program basis with specialist 
recruited tor and assigned to specific position Ss al parth ular posts. 
The Agency Was considered to be ot limuted duration and the problem 
oft providing an oversens career statt subject to transfer with changing 
workloads was not present. Many of its employees were on limited 
assignments made possible by leaves of absence from other Govern 
ment agencies, business firms, or universities. The understanding u 
these cases was that the employee would usually return to the United 
States after completion of 2 vears of overseas duty. With the con 
tinuation of the organization, under the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 


the problem of retaining employees who have acquired valuable 
know ledge and experience has become evident. The life of the new 
Mutual Security Agency is fixed by legislation: vet, the experience 
of its predecessor suggests the possibil Uy of furt er extension Lo 


meet this situation new employme ts and reass enments after statu 
tory home leave have been gene lly made with the understanding 
that employees will be subject to transfer. A voluntary transfer sys 
tem has evolved to meet the changing needs of the (gency. 


Most agencies having relatively few overseas emplovees make as 


s1gnments to specific posit ons atl desig) ated posts. rhey consider 
such appointments as fairly permanent or for the duration of the 
program. Therefore, their employees are usually not subject to other 
overseas transfer and placement. Where exceptions exist they involve 
cveographic area ASS1O} ments. General oc upatiol al issighnment ire 


hot made \\ here, for example . an employee night be 1} red as a gener ul 
administrator with transfers from one administrative specialty to 
another. The principal exceptions to this gvenel | practice are foun | 
in the followin 


g agencies: 
Ci] l¢ ronanutic S Administ) ition. The cdeoree to whi hy appoint 


ments are specific varies in accordance with the work to be performed 
and the particular region to which the appointment 1s made. Get 

erally, the employee is notified that he is expected to go anyw here ii 
a fairly large area or throughout the world. For example, employees 
appointed to the Pacific area are expected to rotate and assume assign 
ments anywhere within that general area. Similarly, the appointees 
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to the CAA International Region accept their assigninents th 
understanding that general overseas service may be expected. How 
ever, transfers are : arely, if ever, made without the consent of the 
individual. They are negotiated jointly by the field operating offic 
and the personnel division so that arbitrary assignments of personne 
are avoided. 

National Bureau of Standards. ‘dinarily, specialists in the scier 
tific field are selected for general overseas service, although on occa 
sion assignments may be limited to specific areas of the world such as 
the Arctic or the Tropics 

Bureau of Public Roads—Assignments are made to specific pro} 
ects which include various locations such as the Alean Highway. 

Weather Bureau.—Most employees are selected within .a narrow 
Oc’ upational area for specific posts ot duty OoOha permanent basis, Ex 
ceptions are made in appomtiments to the Pacific area, where rotation 
every 6 months Is a general policy. 


Lhe F, di ral Bui 1 Of Inve stigqation. All investigative personne | 





are required to accept assignments anvwhere in the world. Cleriea 
assignments are made to specific post 3.) 
Institute oft Inte , Ameri wn Affairs.- -Emplovees, generally Spe 


clalists, are expected fo accept assignments any where in the Centra 
and South American area. 

Interior Department.—Several bureaus of the Interior Department, 
specifically the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, occasionally appoint their specialist employees to 
general area instead of a specific post, 

b. The Foreiqn Service transfer system 

The Foreign Service of the Department of State has the only trans 
fer system for overseas career emp lovees. Its polie les and pre ictice- 
eaerding overseas transfers differ from the other agencies in that 

t operates on a definite rotation-transfer plan. Individuals are not 
mails transferred upon _— etion of a single tour of duty at a post 
This tour of duty varies in duration, depending on the degree o1 
hardship at the post. kena to hardship posts is normally 
limited to 2 years followed by home leave and transfer to a non 
hardship post. The policy provides for a 4- or 5 vear tour of di ItV at 
nonhardship posts broken by a return to the U nited States for home 
leave after 2 years, and with home leave and transfer during the fift! 


year, Tr ansters are arrange d to coincide as ¢ losely as possible W ith thre 

individual's second return for home leave in the United States. A] 
though the eee is often consulted, the needs of the Service gov 
ern his ti sfer. This is also the case for both the losing and t 


Paling eal since transfers are eed by the personnel wh 11k 
W: ashington. 

Transfers are determined in Washington, where th Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel is responsible for staffing posts in accord 
ance with authorized post complements. Initial transfer schedules 
are worked out quarterly to fill known or potential vacancies. Addi 
tional transfers are arranged as new vacancies or emergencies oecur. 
Advice is obtained from the four regional bureaus of the Department 
of State, which coordinate field operations within their respective 
geographic areas. An Appointments and Assignments Board, com 
posed of representatives of the Departments of State, Commerce, La 
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bor, and Agriculture, reviews proposed transfers of personnel in the 
higher erades, 

The Department reviews periodically the qualifications of officers 
and e mp aren becoming eligible for transfer upon completing a tom 
of duty at a given post to determine which transfers should be made 
to meet the aaiae the Service coal to contribute to the de velopment 
of the personnel transferred. Selection of the in aividaal to be trans 
ferred toa specific vacancy takes Into account thr factor listed wove, 


Iransfers are limited as far as possible to persol nel who have CoM 


pleted a full tour of duty. Additional transfers of personnel prior 
to completion of a tour of duty may be necessary when (@) post com 
plements are » reduced, | b) a key position must be filled and no qual hed 


person is piasenths scheduled as available for transfer, (c) the health 
of the emp lovee or dependents requires tral sTer, d) personnel are 
assigned to training programs or other rotational assignment, (¢) 
personnel are declared persona non grata by foreign governments, 01 
(7) personnel must be moved for disciplinary reasons. 

The Department reports that effective placement in the Foreign 


Service 1s made more difficult through the » need to assion mnecreas noly 
more Foreign Service personnel to special missions and activities 
in the field of multilateral relations. The impact of new or expand 


Ing progr: ams constitutes a major * problem in placement in the Foreigy 
Service. W hile key position Ss Can usually be filled from within the 
Service in such instances, Sia is an inevitable impact on regular 
program activities. ‘Temporary expansion needs must largely be met 
by limited-duration appomtments 


i Sos 


C. / ization OT SHIIS JH OVELTSEMS Ista 


ares appointee on tral sterre ls sele ted ana ass Oo ed toa ‘Terri 


tory or possession or fo a foreign country, the extent to which his pal 
tic 7 ar skills aa re utilized o1 developed at this post of assignment de 


pends upon the agency's manpower utilization and development pra 
tices, 

Most ot the agencies usine few overseas pel sonnel] show a definite 
lack ot policy or spec ifi y plans hor 1) cliy idua | caree) development “al d 
personnel utilization. Where such plans exist they are frequ ntly an 
extension of domestic policies and procedures. It is understat dable 
that in small offices the opportunities for career development programs 
are fairly limited. It is evident, however, that through the inter 
change of responsibilities and the encouragement of the “understudy” 
practice some opportt nitv exists for employee to progress hy vol ra 
their initial assignments and thus to become more valuable to the 
agency. 

Most agencies employ a system of record ne work experience al d 
the additional formal schooling, training, and skills developed by 
the individual. and they use these records in filling vacancies. The 
Coast Guard and the National Park Service both report this as an 
effective System, vet the extent. to which such records are used. n 
order that fuller personnel utilization may be effected, is difficult to 
analyze and no doubt varies widely between agencies. Most agencies 
limit their comments on employee utilization to action taken in filling 
vacancies, although, o! bviously, true utilization of skills and abilities 
involves constant analysis of abilities even where no vacancies exist. 
The degree to which analyses of employee qualifications are utilized 
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s difheult if not nipossible to determine. To a vreat extent the use 
of analyses depends upon the individual administrator or official of 
the post and the extent to which records reflect current training ot 
the employee is dependent upon the employee reporting changes. 

he followins gy agenc ies hi ive Indic: ated definite pre actices sup Pp le 
menting the above for the full utilization and further development 
of their personnel : 


(1) Customs Bureau Directives to all overseas oflices require of 
heers to review their operations ; and to determine whether full utiliza 
tion is being made of their personnel. Overseas officers are required 


to report on specific action taken to achieve maximum manpowet 
conservation, 


(2) Mutual Necurity lLvency. — This agency reports frequent reas 
“1ehment of its personnel Is made possib le through the rapid Cc hangve 
of emphasis in its programs. This permits reexamination of indi 


vidual backeroul ds and skills and incentives for additional personne! 
development. 

(3) Department of the Lrmy.— The use of the understudy tech 
hique 1s promoted for overseas commands, and a policy oft promotion 
from within encourages effective utilization of employees. 

1) Departme nt of the liv Force. —The overseas establishments 
Maintain lists showing individual abilities, and the development ot 
additional skills is encouraged. ‘The understudy technique and the 
policy of promotion from within are also in use. 

(5) Panama Canal ¢ OM pany. A system ot Intraagency notifica 
tion of vacancies which encourages the broader and more ettective use 
of personnel is in use. 

(6) Dy Pparlmentl of NTtate The prin Ipal officer at a post 1s required 
by regulation to rotate the assignments of class 6 Foreien Service 
officers preferably every 6 months in order to broaden their experience 


and more fully utilize their skills. He has authority to detail any of 
| personnel from 1ob to job and recommenas reasslenments fol de 
partmental approval. He is encouraged to make provisions for lan 


euage tramime and recommends personne! to the Department for ad 
vaneed and specialized tramming, In addition, the regulations require 
individual supervisors to carry out on-the-job training programs for 
their employees and to make or recommend changes to correct weak 
nesses and recognize al d use additional abilities of e mplove es, Recent 
directives also require the designation of an “edueation officer” at 
each post to be responsible for developing educational facilities as an 
extension of the Foreign Service [nstitute. thereby fostering better 
personnel utilization. 


/ itr / ey >) 
Ass mnent to specie levels of positions 


\ specific issue ine hips lovee utilization Is the pavine nt of emp ylovees 
on the basis of the level of their work. Except for the Department 
of State, all agencies report that they assign personnel to specific job 
levels. The level of the position determines the salary of the individ 
ual, and his selection is made on the basis of whether his qualifications 
match the spe ific requirements of the position. 

The Foreign Service, on the other hand, considers the level of the 
position as only one of the factors in making an assignment, and the 
individual's erade and compensation may be above or below the 
classification of the position. In some cases a Foreign Service staff 
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eniplovee lay he Yiveh a Cemiporary Increase Of a port Ooh or all of 
the ditference between his salary ind that of the position. Where the 
individual Is COomMpel sated ata higher level than the level of the pos 
tion, no adjustment is made in salary, 
Although an effort made by the Department of State to assign 
employees to positions class ect at tlie level of thei perhiahent Grade ‘ 


the Department believes that there are sometimes valid reasons for not 





dolng so. There is t e questiol of avatla litv of a suitable emiplo 4 
at the exact grade at the requ red time. t mav be desirable to pla e 
an employee of higher rank in a @iven position vith the knowledge 
that the JOU re POHSIDILIEL ire expect ito reuse It somethl 
ippropriate to assigl ah el plover ot lower eracde thin the posit 
calls for in order to iy ink experience. A ribet l st be made 
in the manner best Cuicl lated to o Ve the post thie WiaN il flex ik U\ 
to meet constantly changing work situatio 
é. Transfers betiree di estic and ow SOUS Gr 

Several serious difficulties, apart from the inherently ditferent living 
conditions encountered in foreign and Territorial areas, drast ill 
limit the rotation or transferability of employees between the ove 
seas and domest (rovernment services 

t le principal obst « le to a free Interchange o1 pe Is ( USec 
by the list netly ditferent Vs 1} it emplover { . Vi ive 
developed oversea Normally. only eC] plovee Wit COhmpe4#}l e 
clvil-service statu (persons who wer ippomted fron competitive 
civil-service examinations) may be ippointed to competitive | t1ol 
immediately Upol their return to the United State Prohi sel eovel 
SeCUHS, Howe ver, ul le the pres { nalefi L¢ 1 pe L rive reoulatye 
of the Civil Service Com Ol, Ove] is ¢ lover 
petitive status, on return to the | ted States, or illy can be eiver 
iIndefin te app Ihtment to ll pet { ve posit \ ere Tiere tie ‘) 
current competitive eXamination registers of eligibles Tor t | 
tions involved. Generally. th possible only if the emplovee has 
experience occupations in which ther l powel NOrreare 
the United States. Nonstatus emplovees oc ving schedule AO pe 
tlons overseas, and Foreie rer e ernpriovees, Cannot ol 
placed Immediately in OMpelitive pPoOsitior hn Grove Meno eMlptOy 
ment inthe United States. 

lor Inahny yeal positions were placed schedule A (ex epter rrom 
the compet tive vil sel e , KExecutis orcel Since Ld4e. hdel 
authority of Executive Order 9850, dated Fel iry 24, 1947, 
Civil Service Comimilssio is beeh resp e for adding POsitlol 
to or removing positlons Irom >: hedule A. spe hen Ly; ead eC \ 
how ili ludes, with limited exceptio 

any position in a foreign cot ‘ hy he ¢ol ent: imi 

of the United States yvnen I he GPL NLL ‘ the Con SS , Ry C1 
through competitive examination is lpi 


In Departmental Circular No. 628, dated \} ril 24. 1950. the Con 


mission encouraged agencies to fill their schedule A positions oversea 
with employees already hay hy competitive tatus (whe h status the 
employee retains Ina schedule A position). Phe circular also invited 
agencies to recommend which ot then overseas pos tions should De 
removed from schedule A, thus putting initial appointment to these 


vu the imeumbents with 


jobs Ooh a competitive basis. and provid Hh 
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eligibility to transfer, with competitive status, to competitive civil 
service positions in the United States. In response to this circular, 
only the Veterans’ Administration requested removal of some over 
sea positions from schedule A. This request was approved by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Apart from action related to Departmental Circular No. 628, the 
Civil Service Commission on its own motion recently extended the 
competitive civil service to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and, 
at the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, has removed 
a number of CAA positions in Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone from 
s< hedule A. 

\t present, approximately 6] pereent of all civil-service positions 
overseas are excepted from the competitive service. Most employees 
occupying schedule A positions do not have competitive status. 

Asa result of the continued cove rage of most overseas civil-service 
pos tions un dle +r schedule A, the overseas e Xper lence and knowledge of 
nanny emp lovees is not free ly available to the a Vel ies at home. Some 
experienced employees without status drop out 09s Rilo employ 
ifter an overseas tour because they find it impossible to obtain status 
in the United States. 

Another problem arises in the movement overseas of competitive 
civil-service-status employees. The Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force, among other age ncies, cite the te biporary nature of mis 

ions and resultant insecurity to personnel as reasons for the reluctance 
of employees with competitive status to transfer overseas, 

Some employees are reluctant to transfer to new positions where 
there are differences in salaries and facilities between employees under 
one salary system such as the Classification Act and those paid under 
other regulations. A high cost of living without adequate reimburse- 
ment discourages transfers to certain areas. 

In many instances extreme isolation and lack of facilities prohibit 
family life and necessitate frequent rotation of personnel, thus pre 
venting full development and proper placement. 


SUMMARY 


The agencies with the larger number of employees overseas, es 
necially the military departments and the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State, tend to assign personnel on a broader occupa 
tional basis and usually expect appointees to transfer within the 
vel eral area, or in some eases, within the overseas service. Most 


agencies with relatively few overseas employees appoint employ- 
ees to specific jobs at specific posts and consider such ap ypointments 
is fa rly permanent assignments. The development of policies and 


procedures to assure maximum utilization of particular employee skills 
and experience at their posts of assignment var re ibly among 
ENC Ini general, action is left to the head of a post or mission. 
Phe success with which an employee’s general skills are adapted to 
the specific needs of the organizational unit to which he is assigned 
depends upon the interest and leadership of the local management. 
All agencies except the State Department report that they assign 
personnel to jobs at specific grade levels, that is, that the level of diffi- 
culty and responsibility of the position determines the salary of the 
individual and his selection depends on whether his qualifications 
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match the specific requirements of the position. The State Depart 

nent reports that although employees are usually assigned to posl 
tions el: issified at the level of their permane nt or ades there are some 
times valid reasons for not doing so, with resultive assignments either 
ubove or below orade. 

Transfers bet ween the sean and overseas Government service 

hampered | ecause of the different systems of employee status in 
the two areas. With the exce ption ¢ f the State De ee nt there are 
elatively few agencies where employees are assured of an unbroken 
Government career, serving at home and = abroad, an some 
jeopardy to their status. 

Initial overseas employment providing a tvpe of status which can 
not result in free interchangeability with competitive civil-service 
status positions results in turn-over and loss to the Government of 
experience _ skills. This is true in agencies operating under sched- 
ile A overseas and, to some extent in the Foreign Service of the State 
De partment a) the Mutual See Urity Agency 

Several agencies amen as Mutual Security Ageney and Technical 
(ssistance Administration having specific missions of unknown dura 
tion and requiring person is of : i high degree of spec ialization recrult, 
selec Se and place emplovees 1)) aa ifie Positions, 


Section D. Empriover Urimizarion: Promorions 


INTRODUCTION 


Two broad and distinctly different types of promotion systems are 
used with respect. to Scan personnel permanently stationed 
outside of the United States. The first of these 1S i highly deve loped 


ind formalized body of policy and practice which governs the promo- 
tion of Fore ion Service officers and Fore ign Service reserve and staff 
personnel within a world-wide career service. The second type of 
system represents the extension, to their overseas personnel, of pro 
motion policies and practices followed by Federal agencies generally 
within the United States. Because they differ markedly in concept, 
policy, practice, and level ¢ f development, the two basie types of 


vstems are presented separately in the following section. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Federal age / 1O8 CeHere ]), 

The Civil service © onmission has 1 sued a set of oulides for the 
development of comprehen: sive agmeney person e] programs. In the 
Federal Personnel Manual the ¢ ‘ommission pres ribes that each agency 
shall develop a promotion program which shall be stated in writing 
ind made available to — The program must provide for: 
the use ot broad areas of s lection for promotion ot employees W ithin 
the agency and consideration of those outside of the agency as well: 
advice and assistance to emplovees interested in developing oe them- 
selves for promotion ; realistic standards for promotion in terms of 
kind and quality of work involved; uniform ap yplic ation of standards 
for ev: aluating qualifi ‘ations of employees competing for promotion ; 
and the release of employees se lec ted for promotion. 
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Most agencies, without significant variation, report observance of 
the following policies ceed personnel : 

(1) Promotion from within: Several of the agencies foster this 
oncept tothe extent of advocat Ing “promotron from W ithin” far dow) 
the lines of the organization. Nevertheless, provisions are made fon 
cutting across organizational lines wherever necessary to reach the 
personnel best qualified for a particular position, This may involv 
the transfer of an employee from one area of overseas command into 
another in the case of the Jepartiment of the Army, Navy, or A I 


“7 ) Ri l¢ int ot emplovees fo. promotion : P) racth ally without eX 


eption the agencies indicate then observance of "a Policy that noem - 
plover Ss md spensable and that ho oflice should refuse to release a) 
eMiploves to another ollice fo. promotion, The only exception Occlul 
Where the individual is definitely understudving a higher-grade em 
ployee, or 1s being eroomed for nt spec! Cc job Within his OW) other 7 
Where a promotion definite 
») Kncourne ment and ‘assistance to the employee In developing 
mself fol pro} pot1IOn, Al d the deve lopmie nt an a ip yplicat lon 1 01 stand 
ara ror evaluating qual ficntions for selection of employees TO 
}l hOvlOn 
Almost without exception, the agencies madicate they have no sep 
irate Or spec al procedures fo. effecting promot Ols applying to ovel 
ea personnel In contrast to those followed for domestic person e] 
Most agencies re port that promotions are Initiated when the need t 
hija vaca CV arises. Sonne few indicate that promotions ie Thitiated 
thoy uoh thie recommendations of the operating officials {(oreven by tive 
el) plovees e Some promotions are occasioned by the imerease of 2 
employee's responsibilities and reclassification of his position 
The Majority of agencies advise their emplovees of their promo 
onal policies by means of bulletins or issuances of one type or a othe 
Many offices rely upon appointment interviews and later cis ons 
th SuUperVvisol to inform the a vee of his seoaneeieeial oO satiate 
Numerous iwencle report the en ulariz: ation of vaeaney rornint 
order that emplovees can take iaventiale of opportunities to 
progress 
Nor mally the operating oth ials ot the otlice concert ed are respon 
ble for effecting promotions up toa fairly high level within the orgai 
h101 In most cases the pe rsonnel office furnishes the list of cand 
tha creelis the oOvel all qualifications ol individuals, and thre 
ome ting official makes the final selection of the candidate. \ fev 
avel ssuch as the Department of the Air oree, the Veterans’ Ad . e 


tration, al d the Civil Leronautics Administrat on report pro 

ns for the optional use of promotion panels Ol boards to review 
the qualifications of « andidates. In most cases the poli \ ot secu ing 
the approval of the Washington office is followed for promotions in 
volving top-ranking personnel overseas. 

(ll agencies indicate that promotions are made on the basis of the 
qualifications of the individual employee. Most ageney statements 
regarding basic considerations in selection for promotion were in broad 
general terms while some listed in oreat detail the extent to which can 
didates were evaluated. Most agencies consider the experience, train 
ing, and personality of candidates, duties of the position, and govern- 
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¢ regulations and clireectives in effect he promotions. Little indiea 
tion of the relative values of these factors is available. In manv cases 
seniority, as Well as location within the orgar ition. availability, and 
veteral preferet e are also considered In most agencies, seniority 


1 


iffects promot Ono t\ \"\ here othe qual fir tions ire equal 


A significant individua practice Is followed by the Geological Su 
vev. Department ot the Interior. which ecustomarilv promotes e 


plovees one grade upon their ac pting an overseas assignment 


i ; : : 
\ comin promotion ditticulty results from the lack of interchat ore 


} 


ibility betwee Dos ITE S 1] the competitive and not ompetive serv ce 


len plovee ippommted noncom petit vely to schedule A positions are not 
eheible for promoty to competitive positions This ives rise to 
maiptlicat Ons Since Manv overseas pos fions ure noncompel} tive while 
ost domestic Positior ire dl the reoulal CO?! petit \ se] ce. Fle \ 
bil C\ to permit transters between the foreien ana clomest C¢ Service 
for promot purposes is thereby limited. ‘Transfers and promotions 
betweeh some overseas positions are similarly difficult This is pat 
‘ularly true Chie ise of the Panama Canal ¢ ompany where, among 
nareds of job categories, only 22 types of position - ive desig ited a 
Ohipelltrve Kmploves rn thy Ompetitive positions are, i effect, 
Henal 7 tsinee transter to the many othe POSITIONS Is ha irdous tron 
thie alee tahapo I | - tllhati severely restrict promot on op 
portunities d adversely affects orale 


several agencies report that section 151 oft the Suppleme tal \] 


pHroprintion Act of 1952 (commonly referred to as the Whitten amend 


nent) not only prohibits their livine » to advance commitmel 
Phpeecte ! Oo ( ) { ares aeveropment prog Ss. but t it if i 
ree rite root ~ cles¢ Vine al Vall ses, LUISING ] ile 
mDrovolem t ribs oO iby t eq \ ct1\ | Li Cus 

Foye \ ) Nha 

The Foreie) sery e promotion sy em rt Ligue n that pro 
ons nre made annu Vo thre Das 5 of an ev i] lation of all overseas 
personnel by select1o rye ids ind review pane Is w thout considerat Ol 
of part ( har ennadicdat rOoOrspectl Vacancies some a ff. rences e@XIst 
mone the systems pro\ lect fon Foreign Service officers, Fore Ol) 
Service reserve oflicers, and Foreign Service staff members. The major 
lifferen es are outl ed tuble No. l. | e State Department report 

it the following basic concepts derlie the promotion policies of 
e For OH Service 

(1) Promotion from within This is normally followed, although 
some provision s made for later il entry, espe lly under the nev pel 


onnel huprovement program of the Departn ent of State. 
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(Zz) Selection on merit through group judgment : In order to msure 
freedom from favoritism or political influence, special promotio} 
pal els are composed ot personne! from the Foreign Service, othe 
Crovernment agencies, and the public. 

(3) Sufficient service to provide a proper basis for judgment Al- 
though all officers and employees are rated by the boards and panels, 
a minimum period of time in grade is a prerequisite for promotior 
The employee's file, with efficiency ratings and other data, Is appraised 
independently by each board or panel member. 

{) Elimination of the least competent among the Foreign Service 
offic ers; Those who fail to qualify for promotion withina C1VE hn pel ou 
of time, 01 who are consistently rated among the lowest percent 
the. group, are “selected out.” 

Selection hoard and review panel members ure selected mm aecora 
ance with set standards and are eiven instruetions on appraisal ana 
eradi or procedures. In the case of Foreign ser\ ice officers and For 


eien Service staff members, a numerical rating is determined for eac! 
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employee based on a predetermined percentage distribution. That is, 
10 percent of the total cases are assigned the top rating of six points, 
15 percent receive five points, 20 percent must receive four, 25 percent 
receive three, 15 percent receive two, and 10 percent receive the lowest 
ri ating of one point. Each board or pane +1 member inde ‘pe nde ntly estab- 
lishes the grade of each employee in the group he is rating. I he com 
posite rating for each individual is then listed, and a predetermined 
number in each class are promoted, based upon the estimated number 
ot vacancies and projected needs for t he coming year. 

For Foreign Service reserve officers an adjective rating is developed, 
and any officer receiving rating of “very good” or “excellent” is pro 
moted if the following three conditions are met : First, if he has served 
at least 1 year, has received at least one efficiency rating in the Foreign 
Service, and has more than 6 months to serve before his reserve ap 
pointment expires. Second, if his current level of responsibilities is 
compatible with the class to which he is being promoted. Third, if 
the promotion is administratively feasible—i. e., if the officer is not 
about to be appointed in another category, and the promotion is com 
patible with the organizational structure of the post of assignment. 

In addition to this regularly scheduled appraisal for promotion 
purposes, there exists a temporary promotion provision applicable 
to the Foreign Service staff corps. This provides for promotions 
during large-scale program expansions whic h ~~ in the establish- 
ment of new or higher-level positions. Through it a person occupy- 
ing a position two or more classes higher than his own personal class 
level may be promoted temporarily while occupying that position. 
Such promotions are reviewed by a special panel. 

Foreign Service staff personnel of grade FSS-13 or lower are ap- 
praised for promotion cals by staff members of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel. This appraisal is based prim: wily upon 
efficiency ratings and other data in the personnel file. All FSS—-13 
employees dete rmined to be promotable are given promotions annually. 

Noncitizen employees are rated by supervisors within the field post 
at, which they are employed. Each head of mission is authorized to 
develop local policies to insure conformance with local practice. The 
Department prescribes the broad principles elie which the policies 
for noncitizens are developed. ‘These policies include provision for: 
promotion from within, periodic review of qualifications, desirability 
of minimum period in class as a prerequisite to promotion, and the 
assumption of additional responsibilities by promoted employees. 

The Department of State reports the following diffic ulties in the 
Foreign Service promotion systems: 

(1) There is no legal provision at present for granting temporary 
promotions to Foreign Service office rs filling positions which are 
classified at a substantially higher level than the officer’s personal 
rank or level. While the absence of such authority has not created 
a major problem, — impact of large-scale expansion of program 
activities would appear to justify some provision for te aye ary pro- 
motions. Legislation sebiar izing temporary promotions is pending 
before the Congress. 

(2) There is insufficient consideration of specialized qualifications. 
The fact that all Foreign Service officers in a given class are considered 
for promotion means that selection boards are confronted with the 
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problem of evaluating persons performing different kinds of work. 
rome ¢ flicers hh the mari lle and higher rls ades | have become spec lt alized 
ina particular field of work, whereas, others tend to perform a variety 
of ass onments mn different fields. Other officers, at the time ot their 
evaluation, will have been assigned to specialized training activities. 
Phese factors pose a real problem to the boards in arriving at sound, 
objective, and fair judgments. 

(3) At the present time there is a considerable overlap between 
functions performed by Foreign Service officers and Staff personnel 
without provisions for comparison of per formance between categories 


or classes. The Department’s personnel improvement program con 
templates a gradual elimination of this overlap. However, in the 
interim, this situation tends to complicate the administration of the 


promotion: | system for both groups. 

(4) The “se ‘lection out” feature is still undergoing evolution. Difh- 
culties lie in the fact that the standards for retention must be rigorous 
enough to insure the dismissal of officers whose performance Is clearly 
marginal, vet not so stringent as to result in the separation of officers 
fully capable of carrying out their current responsibilities. 

(5) The Department anticipates administrative difficulties in the 
appraisal of the larger number of Foreign Service personnel resulting 
from expansion under the personnel-integration program. 

(6) Determination of the appropriate rate of advancement has 
caused some difficulty. It is necessary to maintain a balanced dis 
tribution of officer strength which bears a reasonably close relation- 
ship to the number of positions of various levels of responsibility, and 
yet not be so slow as to nullify initiative or so rapid as to result in 
a top-heavy structure. To assist in alleviating this problem, legisla- 
tion has been introduced to provide an eight-class rather than a SIX- 
class structure. 

(7) Some difficulties have been experienced in obtaining valid per- 
formance evaluations. These are particularly essential in promotion 
since they are weighted heavily in the appr: aisal made by the boards. 

(S) Mor: ile proble ms arere porte | to hi ive deve loped asa conseque nee 
of the relative ‘ly more flexible promotional polici ies of certain other 
Federal agencies operating abroad. 

(9) The grade or class structure for the Staff Corps reflects a 
multiplicity of levels with overlapping salary ranges. Legislation 
which would provide for eight levels or grades equally applicable to 
Foreign Sdaailen officers, Reserve officers, and Staff officers, plus five 
lower grades for clerical employees, is pending. 

(10) A much greater measure of functional specialization in the 
Staff Corps makes it more difficult to provide uniform promotional 
opportunities. This is essentially a morale consideration and one that 
can be partially resolved by an effective placement and in-service 
training program. 

(11) In any organization dispersed on a world-wide basis, there 
is the problem of maintaining a current classification of positions. 
The temporary promotion system provided for the Staff category, 
although affording somewhat more flexibility, is entirely contingent 
upon an effective and wp-to-date classification system. 
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SUMMARY 


There are two main types of promotion systems applied to Gov 
ernment personnel permanently stationed outside of the United 
States. These are, first, the formalized systems within the Foreign 
Service of the State De partment which govern the promotion of For 
eign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers, and the For 

elgn Servic e St: iff Cor ps; and second, the svstems observed generally 
by all other Federal agencies. ‘ 

The Foreign Service promotion systems are characterized by annual 
evaluation of all personne »| through group judg ient (selection boards 
and review pane Is) rather than consideration of particular candidates 
for specific positions . The State Department reports that difficulties 
encountered in obtaining valid per formance evaluations directly affect 
the suecess of the Fore ion Service systems since per formance ratings 
are a critical factor in promotion ap praisals —_ on a Service-wide 
basis. It also states that these systems tend to be less flexible than 
those of Federal agencies generally, do not always a rmit timely pro 
motion, and do not assure a close relation ship between the salary level 
of employees and the level of difficulty of positions which they occupy. 
However, the Department stresses the advantages of a world-wide 
promot ion S) stem to the Service and its fairness to employees who are 
shifted periodically from post to post. 

The personnel program of the Foreign Service originally contem 
plated the creation and maintenance of a corps of generalists: 1. e., 
personnel trained and experienced to handle a variety of assignments 
anyplace in the world. In recent years, some officers in the middle and 
higher grades have become specialists in given fields of work, and the 
Foreign Service promotion system, geared as it is to a generalist corps, 
encounters difficulty in meeting the new needs of the specialist group. 
Similarly, the greater functional specialization in the Staff Corps in 
creases the difficulty of providing uniform promotion: al opportunities. 

Owing to the simil: rity in functions performed by Foreign Service 
officers and Staff persor nel, and the differing class and salary strue 
tures of these gr¢ ani additional promotion canis lems are created. The 
Department of State has initiated a personnel-improvement program 
which it believes will gradually eliminate the functional duplication 
of these groups, and it has proposed legislation to improve the class 
structure. 

Maintenance of the present temporary promotion system for the 
Staff Corps, which relates salary level to duties performed, has been 
found to require a position-classification system. 

The promotion systems of Federal agencies generally (other than 
that of the Foreign Service of the State Department) are required to 
follow the broad policies prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Most agencies extend to their overseas personnel the same pro 
motion policies and practices that are applied to employees within 
the United States. Thus, the overseas promotion systems character- 
istically provide for promotions based upon the existence of vacancies 
or upon the expansion of individual position responsibilities. 

Most Federal agencies report observance of spec ific policies pro- 
viding for promotion from within, release of employees for promo- 
tion, encouragement and assistance to employees in development for 
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promotion, and the development and application of standards for 
evaluating employee qualifications for promotion. Most agence ies 
maintain current records of employee qu: alifications for promotion. 
Some agencies indicate that their central office makes periodic surveys 
or requires regular reports on the effectiveness of the program in the 
operating office. 

Most. agencies report that their chief promotion problems result 
from the lack of interchangeability between the competitive and non- 
competitive services. Lack of interchangeability limits flexibility in 
making promotions in some overseas locations. 


Section E. Empitover UrimizatioN: SEPARATION 
1. INTRODUCTION 


“Separations” of employees from the departments and agenc les in 
which they are serving can be defined on the basis of three compo- 
nents: voluntary separations, reductions in force, and se parations for 
cause or unsatisfac tory performance. Separ: tions for retirement or 
diss ibility are not covered inthis section. (See sec. M.) 

The term “voluntary separations” applies to those e siiateilie of the 
Federal Government who leave the agency in which they are em- 
ployed voluntarily by resigning or abandoning their o ions. They 
quit to aecept employment elsewhere in Government or i n private 
business or to engage in some other sort of activity. Their se ik ations 
are not the result of agency action to remove them from the rolls. 

\ reduction in force is defined in the Federal Personnel Manual 
as rh involuntary separation of an employee from a duty and pay 
status for more than 30 days authorized by an agency in order to 
reduce personnel. Reductions in force may be due to a lack of funds, 
personnel ceilings, reorganization, decrease in work, suspension of the 
legislative or executive authorization for an activity, etc. The em- 
ployees laid off are neither incompetent nor are they guilty of any 
breach of conduct or regulations. 

Discharges for cause and inefliciency result from some undesirable 
trait in the employee. An employee may be separated from his posi- 
tion for certain breaches of conduct and regulations such as dis- 
obedience, drunkenness, excessive absence, political and subversive 
activity, fraud, ete. In addition, under the Performance Rating Act 
of 1950, which applies to most overseas employees, any employee who 
receives an “unsatisfactory” performance rating must be removed 
from the position in which he rendered unsatisf: actory service. 

While the three types of separations have certain common factors, 
they are treated separately for the most part to avoid confusion. 


2. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


. General agency requlations for handling separations overseas 

With the exception of the Mutual Security Agency, the State De- 
partment, and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, no Federal 
agency has developed any written procedures specifically governing 
the volunt: ary or involunt: ary separations of its overseas personnel. 
The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, however, have 
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developed their basic regulations on the dual concept of serving both 
domestic and overseas personnel, Therefore, most of the agencies 
with major overseas installations of a permanent nature do have 
regulations somewhat designed for overseas operations. In other 
cases the agency either applies the directives it uses in operations in 
the United States to its overseas contingents or, in cases of the smaller 
agencies, it relies entirely upon the Civil Service Commission direec- 
tives as stated in the Federal Personnel Manual. 

A flaw in the practice of using standard regulations for operations 
here and abroad is that these regulations do not consider some of the 
peculiarities of the overseas situation. Except in the agencies with 
large overseas complements, specific directives or policies prescerib- 
ing patterns for the separation of local noncitizen employees have 
not been issued. The standard regulations do not allow for the factors 
of extra distance and extra costs that may influence separation actions 
overseas. The regulations of the agencies do not take into account 
the generally more complex process of effecting an overseas separation, 

It must be added, however, that in many cases the need for spec ial 


regulations is too negligible to warrant their de ve lopmet nt. The 
smaller agencies which have very little experiel } with any s ort ¢ f 
voluntary or involuntary separation have had little need to con sider 
the procedures for handling separe,tions or to refine and develop them 


to meet their needs. 


b. Voluntary separations 

V oluntary separe itions are the most numerous type of separations 
experienc ‘ed by agencies overseas. The agencies report that they 
utilize the same process in handling voluntary separations in the 
United States and overseas. That process includes the preparation 
of a notice of personnel action, computation of annual leave and 
terminal pay due to the employee, and so forth. Overseas, the process 
may be more complex because the employee has to give up his Gov 


ernment housing or terminate a rental agreement, secure clearances 
before leaving foreign soil, and arrange tr pene rhs ition home for him 


self and his household. Most agencies believe that these complexities 
do not amount to differences in kind but only in “degree. 
(1) FE ait intervie WS in voluntary Sé pai ttions.—The majority of 


agencies interview employees who voluntarily separate from the 
service. However, such interviews are usually not mandatory but are 
conducted at the discretion of the office concerned. Fourteen agencies 
indicate that they do not conduct interviews, and 14 agencies make no 
comments whatsoever regarding the interview practice. 

Only 11 agencies indicate that they maintain formal records of exit 
interviews and of reasons for voluntary separations. Thirteen agen- 
cies report keeping informal records (such as the resignation itself) 
file in the employees’ file. The other agencies indicate that whatever 
records are maintained are at the option of the office concerned or that 
they keep no records. Every installation is supposed to list a reason 
for resignation on the personnel action form. 

(2) Reasons for voluntary separations.—The agencies cite a num- 
ber of reasons for voluntary separations. These reasons apply equally 
to people who quit rather than accept a second oversea assignment and 
to people who quit during a tour of duty. The major causes are: 

(a) General desire to return to the United States—it is assumed 
that most cases listing “desire to return to the United States” as the 
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cause of resignation came at the conclusion of a stipulated tour of 
duty. 

(6) “Bad living conditions” includes a lack of adequate housing 
recreation, and food as well as a general lack of American-style com- 
munity facilities. 

(¢) “Family affairs” includes marriage, maternity, a desire or need 
for dependents to return to the United States, and a large group of 
employees who, as the dependents of other employees in the area, leave 
when they do. 

(7) “Lack of employment opportunities” includes lack of pro- 
motional opportunities, better employment offers elsewhere, and loss 
of professional contacts. 

(e) “Edueation” includes lack of educational facilities for children 
or a desire for further education among employees. 

(7) “Financial reasons” includes cost of living, inadequate base 
pay, inadequate allowances. 

(7g) “Health” includes lack of medical facilities, unhealthy climate, 
personal illness. 

(ih) “Location” includes isolation of posts, proximity to the Soviet 
Union, ete. 

Other less-frequently listed reasons were the lack of income-tax 
exemption, nonacceptance by the natives, bad military-civilian rela- 
tions, and the need to enter military service. 

The only agency reporting a percentage distribution of reasons was 
the State Department, which listed the following: Personal reasons 
(dislike of foreign service, lack of advancement, low salary, ete.), 25 
percent ; — reasons, 13 percent; marriage, 11 percent; transfer to 
another agency, 9 percent; transfer to the departmental office of the 
State De a tment, 6 percent; continue education, 4 percent; voluntary 
retirement, 4 percent; ill health, 3 percent; no reason given, 9 percent. 

Very few agencies report any differences oe reasons for the 
voluntary separations of professional, clerical, or blue-collar workers. 
This is mainly due to the lack of experience tha at ie smaller organiza- 
tions had with people quitting. Those agencies that do report state 
that the turn-over in the lower-grade positions is considerably higher 
than in the professional group. ‘These agencies are the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Displaced Persons Commission, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Air Force, and the Department of State. The State Department re- 
ports that turn-over in the clerical group is more than two times as 
high as that in other groups. The Air Force cites a reason for the dis- 
parity, saying that differences in facilities, services, and privileges 
granted to employees in higher grades cause dissatisfaction and un- 
favorably influence the decisions of employees in the lower grades to 
remain overseas. 

(5) Special considerations in voluntary separations overseas.—It 
can be seen that the chief differences between oversea resignations and 

stateside resignations are the reasons for quitting rather than the pro- 
cedure used to handle the separations. However, a few special con- 
siderations in oversea resignations may be listed. 

(2) Employment agreements to remain overseas for a stipulated 
period of time affect the rate of separations. Under section 7 of 
Public Law 600 (79th Cong.)—the Administrative Expenditures 
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Act of 1946, amended by Public Law 830 (2d sess., 8Ist Cong.)— 
employees are required to remain overseas for one year to absolve the 
cost of transporting them and their households overseas and must 
serve up to 3 year's (depending on agency agreements) to receive 
tr ansportation to the United States at Government expense. The 
teed re that the employee pay return transportation costs if he 
breaks the emp loyment agreement deters a from quitting. The 
employment agreement may be canceled at agency discretion. ‘The 
agency may allow the e mployee to break the agreement if his reason 
is acceptable. 


(>) Voluntary resignations at the end of a tour of duty are in 
creased by the inability of the agency to pay transportation for leave 
in the United States. Comptroller General’s Decision B-104200 


dated August 16, 1951, held that section 2 of Public Law 830 (81st 
Cong.) which amended Public Law 600 (79th Cong.) was specific li 
the requirement that return travel and transportation expenses Coy 
ered thereunder were allowable only “upon separation” of the em 
ployee. The return of employees to the United States at Govern 
ment expense for taking leaves is not allowable and, accordingly, vol 
untary separations at the end of the employment agreement have 
shown a marked increase. 

(@) Despite the fact that agencies genera 
the extra complexities of separations overseas warrant sper ial regu 
lations, a difference of degree exists. The factor of greater distance 
alone is important. It increases the cost of each separation and 
placement to both employer and employee. For that reason it ls 
necessary for agencies to do everything they can to limit resignations 
(especially during “tours of duty”). 


] 


] | } ‘ 
lly ado not consider tha 


. Reductions in force 

No age Ney reports any e xtensive reductions in force and many agen 
cies state th: at the 2" have never exper ienced a reduction in force over 
seas. 

Agencies do not report any unusual reasons for lay-offs overse: 
The same causes—changes in workload, reductions in appropriations 
and other legislative or administrative requirements—that necessi 
tate reductions in force in the United States cause reductions over 
seas. 

(1) Re duction in-force re gulations under the Veterans’ Pre he rence 
Act of 1944.—The same procedure is used to effect reductions in force 
in overseas installations as in the United States because the Veterans’ 
Preference Act applies to all Federal employees including those in 
the competitive and noncompetitive Civil Service and Foreign Service 
and Reserve officers of the Foreign Service of the Department of State, 
but excludes Foreign Service officers. Under the provisions of sec 
tions 12 and 19 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, the Civil 
Service Commission has promulgated regulations governing reduc- 
tions of Federal employees and describing their rights. 

Each reduction in force must be conducted within a competitive area 
(usually all the installations of an agency within a local commuting 
area) and within a competitive level in that area. The comms? 
level consists of all positions of the same grade sufficiently alike i 
duties and responsibilities to make personnel changes within saan 
feasible. Al] the employees in the level are listed on a retention reg 
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ister on the basis of tenure, veteran preference, length of service, and 
performance rating, and are separated on the basis of retention rank- 
ing on the register. 

(2) Reassiqgnment rights under Civil Service Commission retention- 
preference regulations.—Once employees are separé ated from their 
present posit ions in a reduction in force the Commission’s regul: ations 
under the Veterans’ Preference Act require that employees be con- 
sidered for reassignments to positions in the same competitive area of 
the agency for which they are qualified and which are he ld by other 
employees with less retention ranking. 

It is on the matter of reassignments that overseas reductions in force 
differ from most reductions in the United States. The ( ‘ivil Service 
Commission does not require that employees in excepted positions (in- 
cluding schedule A) be reassigned to other positions once the y are Se- 
lected for action in a reduction in force. All reassignments are at 
agency discretion. (Some agencies, such as the Navy and Air Forces, 
have made reassignments among noncompetitive employees a part of 
their regulations.) This decision was made by the Commission be- 
cause of the confidential nature of many positions in the excepted serv- 
ice and because the Commission lacks the qualification standards nee- 
essary to judge the fitness of employees assigned to many ex epted 
positions. 

(3) Special considerations in overseas reductions in force due to 
extra distance and costs.—Distance and the extra costs involved in 
overseas separations are factors that agencies must consider in mak- 
ing reductions in force. The cost of returning a laid-off emplovee to 
the United States sometimes is a deterrent to any action. In the in- 
terests of good personnel relations many agencies have a policy of 
trying to place employees who are laid off. There is no indication 
»f how successful placement programs have been. 

The Mutual Security Agency reports a very definite policy of 
attempting to relocate employees a are being separated. A special 
out-placement unit was organized in December 1951 to relocate em- 
ployees separated from predecessor agencies prior to the establish- 
ment of Mutual Security Agency. This special attempt to place sep- 
arated employees was considered essential in preventing a serious loss 
of morale; it was also considered as an aid to future recruitment. 

The Veterans’ Administration reports that, rather than separate 
an overseas employee completely, they permit reassignment of such 
personnel in the United States after 24 months’ overseas service in 
cases where the employee was recruited from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, the State Department reports that the volume 
of involuntary separations of permanent personnel has not been suf- 
ficient to require any regular placement assistance program. Per- 
sonnel separated from temporary programs are considered for career 
ap eae or for transfer to other temporary programs as needs 
exist, or are assisted by special placement programs designed for the 
situ: iiohi. Employees separated involuntarily are provided transpor- 
tation at Government expense to return to the United States. 

(4) Decentralization of reductions in force—The Office of Rent 
Stabilization indicates that responsibility for administering a reduc- 
tion in force rests with the Personnel Branch of the n: vtional office and 
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is administered there. The field offices participate only to the extent 
of recommendations sent into the national office. In contrast to this, 
the General Services Administration reports that their regional di- 
rectors are responsible for any reduction-in-force programs in their 
area. The larger agencies, excluding the De ‘partment of State, usually 
follow the latter practice; most of the agencies did not report on the 
degree of decentralization. 

(5) Registers for noncitizens.—W oe the De ‘partment of Defe nse, 
the Army, Navy and Air Force appear to differ considerably in their 
application of ee in-force semeletioie to the noneitizen em- 
ployees overseas. Civil Service Commission regulations do not men- 
tion noncitizen cet oot as a distinet group. 

The Navy Department reports that reduction-in-force regulations 
pertain equally to domestic and overseas employees, but may be modi- 
fied by the local commander for noncitizen employees. The local 
employees are usually listed in separate retention registers from those 
of the American citizens. : 

The Department of the Army reports that its standard reduction-in- 
force regulations do not pertain to noncitizens in overseas commands 
and that commanding officers of installations are responsible for the 
promulgation of any necessary instructions pertaining to none itizens. 
In doing so the Army directs th at for noncitizens— 

The instructions should recognize tenure and insofar as practicable service 
in the United States Armed Forces, length of service, and efficiency, but ad 
herence to the categories of retention preference and procedures prescribed 
herein is not required. 

The Department of the Air Force reports that the reduction-in- 
force regulations pertain equally to local noncitizen employees and to 
United States citizens. That De partment reports that this fact gives 
rise to numerous serious problems in their overseas administration. 

The report of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering of the Department of Agriculture presents a summary of 
the standards for United States citizen and noncitizen employees 
(these standards also apply for the most part to separations for 
cause ) : 

For our professional staff (all citizens) separations are based on length of 
service, veteran’s preference, performance ratings, and type of appointment. 
* %* * Natives under another type of excepted appointment are separated 
primirily on length of service and secondarily, relative competence. Laws and 
practices of the country are followed as much as possible in separating these 
employees. * * * (Professional employees have appeals rights and would be 
relocated if separated.) Natives do not have formal appeal rights. * * * 
There is very little we can do for separated native laborers other than give 
them letters of recommendation. 

d. Separations for cause and inefficiency 

Various statutes and Executive orders set forth the cause for which 
Federal employees may be discharged from their present positions. 
Discharges are generally subject to Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions. Regulations include a formal notice to the employee, a chance 
for the employee to reply, and appeals machinery. 

Although the Foreign Service of the Department of State operates 
under the authority of the Forei ign Service Act of 1946, the general 
provisions for separations are similar to those of civil service. 
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The State Department reports that it utilizes the 30-day notice and 
the employees’ right of ap peal, The employee's expenses to the place 
of hearing are paid by the Government. 

The Foreign Service of the State Department differs from the rest 
of the overseas service in that it utilizes a different performance rat- 
ing system for Foreign Service officers—a “selection-out” process. As 
was explained in section E: Employee utilization: Promotion, the 
selection-out process operates through a series of screening boards 
which rate each Foreign Service ofticer. Those officers who remain in 
the lowest 10-percent of their class for three consecutive years and 
those who are not promoted within 8 years (or 3 years from class 6) 
are discharged, There is no appeal from this action. 

The State Department reports its biggest problem is that of effect- 
ing a proper balance in the selection-out system. It indicates that 
this system must not be so severe as to discourage entry into the corps 
or result in the separation of officers well qualified for more responsi- 
ble work. Neither should it be so lenient as to retain persons whose 
performance is constantly marginal in character 

(1) Ef ct of extra Costs, distan é. and difficulty of re plac ement on 
separations for cause overseas.—The seriousness of uprooting the em- 
ployee and his family, his adjustment upon his return to the United 
ee and the length of time and cost for replacement were reported 
by the Mutual Security Agency as tending to discourage the separa- 
tion of employees despite their relatively low competence. The need 
to have employees well adjusted to foreign conditions also is advanced 
as an explanation for the more lenient attitude toward those indi- 
viduals who are perhaps less competent but better adjusted to their 
foreign env enn nt. 

(2) Position of noneitizens. As in the case of reduction-in-force 
vieaciindlciiasiia Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force do not 
agree on the effect on noncitizens of regulations governing discharges 
for cause. 

The Department of the Air Force indicates that the separation for 
cause and suspension regulations established by the Civil Service 
Commission do not apply to noncitizen employees. The Department 
of the Army indicates that the suspension and separation regulations 
apply to all employees, including local noncitizens. The Department 
of the Navy indicates that these reculati lions per tain equally to domestic 
and overseas employees but may be modified locally for noncitizen 
employees. It appears that there is no uniform prescribed aoe v for 
probation periods, or separation actions for noncitizens, or for their 
removal because of security or unsuitability. These are soulib dle- 
veloped by local stations. 

(3) Use of probationary periods.—The use of a probationary period 
is a good means of detecting undesirable traits and incompetence in an 
employee before he attains a permanent status. Most agencies eae 
that they utilize the probationary period for employees overseas. An 
exception is the Institute of Inter-American Affairs which ene 
that the probational system is not satisfactory because of the distance 
involved in the overseas assignment. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs tries to detect the poor risks before sending employees over- 
seas and does not use a probationary period. 
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The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
of the Department of Agriculture reports similar success in selecting 
employees: 

Due to the unusual care in selecting employees for overseas service, we have 
not appointed anyone (who) has proved to be unsatisfactory. As a result, we 
have not removed anyone from the professional staff \ few native laborers 


have been separated (when) they proved to be unable or unwilling to do our 
work. 


SUMMARY 


The larger agencies have had a significant number of voluntary sep- 
arations overseas. 

Foreign and domestic separations are governed for the most part by 
the same policies, regulations, and practices. Agencies believe that 
differences between the two locales are mainly differences of degree 
rather than kind. Only those agencies with large permanent over- 
seas installations have developed any practices that take into account 
the pec uliarities of overseas separations. Some of the spec ial con 
siderations that make overseas separations different are the employee's 
contractual agreement to serve a certain leneth of time, the existence 
of a large corps of noncitizen employees, the extra cost and distance 
involved, ete. 

Many overseas employees quit after fulfilling their employment 
agreement. Many of the reasons for quitting are unsolvable because 
overseas areas are not like the United States and many overseas em 
plovees are unable to adapt to a foreign environment. While this ac- 
counts for many voluntary separations, it also constitutes a problem 
of separating employees who are unable to adapt to overseas 
environment. 

The fact that most agencies consider overseas appointments of speci- 
fic duration and not particularly in the nature of a career frequently 
presupposes the separation of the employee upon completion of his 
assignment. The difficulty of effecting transfers between competitive 
and schedule A positions adve ‘rse ‘ly affects the retention of enmip ployees 
without competitive status and is a cause of loss of personnel to the 
total service. The difficulties inherent in overseas work, isolation, 
and differences between domestic and foreign living tend to foster the 
continued high rate of separations of overseas employees. Except for 
the employees of a few agencies, these factors tend to encourage the 
general attitude among employees that foreign assignments are in 
the nature of a temporary tour of duty rather than a career. For 
these reasons separation from overseas service is almost a foregone 
conclusion. 

Involuntry separations—through reductions in force or discharges 
for cause and ineflficiency—have not created a major problem. The 
extra cost and difficulty involved seem to hold down agency action in 
this field. Asa result, border-line employees are retained. 

Practically without exception the agencies report that in admin- 
istering reduction-in-force regulations consideration is given to the 
usual factors of nature of appointment, relative competence, veteran 
preference, performance rating, and length of service, and that the 
usual 30-day advance notice is granted as well as the employee's right 
of appeal. Similarly, the agencies report that wherever possible an 
attempt is made to place the employee elsewhere upon his separation. 
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Section F. Empuoree UrmaizarionN: PerrorMANCE EVALUATION 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In the Federal service performance ratings constitute one of the 
principal bases for promotion, and separations for unsatisfactory serv- 
ice. In addition to its role in these personnel actions, a well-admin- 
istered performance-evaluation system is a valuable management tool 
in the full utilization and development of staff. 

Regular, periodic evaluation of the work performance of almost all 
United States citizen employees overseas is required by law. There 
is no legal requirement for evaluation of the performance of non- 
citizen personnel. Although a few Federal agencies have made ad- 
ministrative provisions for evaluating these employees, current ar- 
rangements in the aggregate do not cover the majority of the non- 
citizen personnel employed by the Government overseas. 


2. POLICY AND PRACTICES 


As the result of variations in applicable law, there are five plans in 
use by the departments and agencies for evaluating the work per- 
formance of United States citizen employees overseas. Table 2, which 
follows, summarizes the chief elements of the plans in use, indicating 
their coverage, who rates and who reviews the ratings, frequency, 
and method evaluation, and policy on notifying the employee of his 
rating and discussing it with him. 


United States citizens 
To the extent that the law applies, agencies report compliance 
with the Performance Rating Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1098) which re- 
quires establishment and use of one or more rating plans for evaluating 
the work performance of their United States citizen personnel. Most 
American citizens in overseas employment are rated under such plans, 
As shown in column (2) of the table, plans established under the 
Performance Rating Act typically provide for evaluation of employee 
performance as satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or outstanding. Evalua- 
tion is made by the immediate supervisor on the basis of standards 
of performance made known orally or in writing to the individual 
employee at the beginning of the period covered by the rating. 
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ty evaluation generally is reviewed by the next higher supervisor 

r by the highest-level supervisor familiar with the work of the em 
alae. This is always done in the case of unsatisfactory or out 
standing ratings, and such ratings must be justified in writing. Such 
review and justification is not necessarily required with respect to 
satisfactory ratings which may be made known orally. No employee 
is rated unsatisfactory without a 90-day prior warning period in which 
to demonstrate satisfactory performance. 

Ratings are discussed with the employee. At times distance re 
quires discussion through correspondence. 

Impartial review is available before one ov more boards of review. 
Agency boards may be ad hoc or permanent administrative commit 
tees consisting of a representative of management, a representative of 
the employee, and a chairman selected by the other members or named 
administratively. In addition to hearing individual employee ap 
peals, these committees may review ratings for consistency in appli 
cation of rating standards. Statutory boards of review also are estab 
lished to hear employee appeals. These boards are composed of a 
member appointed by the employing organization, one designated by 
the employee, and one designated as chairman by the Civil Service 
Commission. At present overseas personnel appeal in writing to the 
statutory review boards set up in the de ee ntal area. 

Formal evaluations cover periods of at least 90 days with further 
evaluations each year or 18 months the ‘reafter corresponding with 
periods between within-grade pay raises for certain employees. 

Column (3) of the table shows the Department of State system 
applicable to the Foreign Service. One five-part standard rating 
form is used for Foreign Service officers, another for reserve officers 
and staff officers in classes 1 through 9, and another for staff employee, 
classes 10 through 22. The personnel are informed of their adjective 
rating of unsatisfactory, fair, good, very good, or excellent. On re 
quest, employees may have a summary of the information from whicl 
the rating was prepared, but it is contrary to the De <r of State’s 
policy to grant personnel access to full evaluation material as a right. 
The rating is part of the data used in evaluating eunleoe, for pro- 
motion and retention. (See Section F: Promotions. ) 

The Mutual Security Agency, successor to Economic Cooperation 
Administration, has a performance rating plan, shown in column (4), 
which deviates considerably from the Department of State plan. As 
a temporary organization, ECA decided in its early days that the 
rating plans for United States citizens in use in the Foreign Service 
of the United States for career promotion purposes not only were too 
complex but also would not serve the basic objective of a rating plan 
for a temporary organization—namely, to help strengthen supervisor- 
employee relationships. Therefore, ECA secured authority from the 
Department of State to deviate from the Foreign Service system. 
Two adjective ratings satisfactory and unsatisfactory—were em- 
ployed. To strengthen supervisor-employee relationships, ECA re- 
quired supervisors to develop written standards of performance for 
each position. Wherever possible el nployees partic ipated in the de- 
velopment of the standards. ECA also required supervisors to hold 
periodic discussions with employees so that each employee was cur- 
rently advised of work requirements in his position and of how well 
he was meeting them. 
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A feature of the program, which the Mutual Security Agency states 
developed out of ECA experience as a new and temporary r ather than 
a permanent organization, was a requirement that there be a proba- 
tional certification on each employee after 9 months of service. ‘This 
certification, which covered conduct as well as performance, was in- 
tended to assure evaluation before United States citizens completed 
their probationary appointments. It came about because the mission 
necessitated movement of personnel so often that some employees went 
on indefinitely without being rated at all. 

Mutual Security Agency, as a new organiza tion, is in the process 
of issuing new performance evaluation policy in keeping with the 
Performance Rating Act of 1950; hence, the old ECA policies are 
being revised. However, MSA reports that the ECA plan proved 
“invaluable in the over-all job of personnel management,” and that 
the agency’s classification program benefited because the written per- 
formance standards proved useful in the post audit of position alloca- 
tions. MSA indicates that the greatest benefit of the program has 
been derived in the area of employee relations. On numerous occa- 
sions, employee grievances and dissatisfactions are cleared up through 
supervisor-employee discussions required by the rating process. 

Column (5) of the table shows the plan in effect in the Post Office 
Department in the Territories and possessions of the United States. 
Except for probationers who are rated at least twice before they 
complete the probationary period, the Department formally rates only 
the personnel whose services have been deemed sufficiently poor to 
have warranted two warning notices in writing. The Post Office 
Department requires written notification of a satisfactory rating only 
when such a rating is issued as a follow-up on warning notices of un- 
satisfactory service. 

The Performance Rating Act of 1950 applies to most United States 
citizens employed by the Veterans’ Administration. However, phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses, and other employees in its Department of 
Medicine and Surgery — compensation is fixed under an act of 
January 3, 1946 (59 Stat. 652), are subject to the special plan described 
in column (6) of the tatiie Klements to be rated have been grouped 
into patterns for nine classes of professional personnel. Using a nu- 
merical se ile of 1 to 8, the employee is rated on each element in the 
appropr iate pattern. A table of weights is then applied for the par- 
ticular rating pattern to obtain numerical scores for the elements. A 
numerical rating totaling 89 or more is converted into an adjective 
rating of satisfactory while one below 39 is unsatisfactory. The re- 
viewing official may add a descriptive paragraph if he so desires. 
The person being rated receives the adjective rating only. The rating 
ee r may discuss the report with the person being rated, and, in the 

‘ase of nurses, such discussion is mandatory. The basic purpose of 
the plan is to facilitate utilization of personnel as effectively as 
possible. 

Practices under the Performance Rating Act of 1950 are treated 
more completely because the Performance Rating Act actually pro- 
vides for a series of rating pl ins in each agency within a general 


ae 

ge 
framework approved by the Civil Service Commission. Most United 
States citizen employees overseas are covered by one of these plans. 
The following are examples of agency variations in practices in their 
performance rating plans. 
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Evidence of specific agency practice is reflected particularly in the 
forms used in the rating process. The forms of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and of the Production and Marketing Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture provide a place for the employee to 
certify whether or not (@) he has seen a description of his position, 
(6) it is substantially accurate, (¢) performance requirements have 
been made known to him, and (d) the supervisor has discussed the 
duties and job_ requirements orally or in correspondence with him. 
If any answer is “No,” corrective action is directed. The fiscal serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Accounts in the Tre asury Department also re- 
quires the employee’s certification that he received and understands 
a written statement of the performance requirements on which he will 
be rated. By contrast, when the supervisor signs the rating notice 
used by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he, rather than the 
employee, certifies as to the accuracy of the position description as 
well as to the performance evaluation. 

The Department of the Army usually has no written performance 
standards. The Department relies on an understanding between the 
supervisor and employee as to what the supervisor considers satisfac- 
tory performance in a particular aspect of the employee’s work. 
When that understanding exists, it is not nec¢ ssary to develop an ex- 
tensive statement of performance standards. When no such under- 
standing can be reached, requirements must be worked out in greater 
detail and placed in writing. By contrast, other agencies sue +h as the 
Mutual Security Agency and the Tre: asury Department require per- 
formance requirements in writing for each job. 

The performance rating report of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shows the primary job functions, specific performance standards, 
suggestions on Improving per formance, and reference to any partic - 
ularly meritorious phase of the emp loyee’s work as well as the specific 
rating. By contrast, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Justice Department uses one form for listing job functions 
and specific performance standards for each task, a performance 
rating report on which each task is rated, and an employee notification 
form on which the summary adjective rating is recorded. 

Klements of the job which are rated vary among agencies. For 
example, the Department of Commerce rates personnel on quality of 
work, productivity, industry, dependabil ty, cooperat iveness, resource 
fulness, planning, and leadership in terms of their primary or second- 
ary importance to the job. The employee receives individual adjec 
tive ratings on given elements and an over-all summary adjective 
rating on the same form. The Department of the — grants dis- 
cretion to the supervisors on elements to be rated. The Department 
of the Navy and the Selective Service System rate on er and 
quantity of work and on adaptability. The Department of the Navy 
provides the employee with a rating on each of the three points to- 
gether with an over-all adjective rating, whereas the Selective Service 
System uses the three-point rating only as a basis for arriving at 
the final adjective rating given to the emp wenn For “adaptability” 
the Department of the Air Force substitutes “manner of performance” 
while the Department of the Interior iaiithin work habits, work 
attitudes, and, if appropriate, supervisory ability. The General 
Services Administration and that part of the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion which operates under the Performance Rating Act of 1950 pro- 
vides for rating on skill, accuracy, dependability, ability to meet 
people and express ideas, and, where applicable, supervisory effective- 
ness. The Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice uses a performance rating guide for investigative personnel 
covering 25 items and another for noninvestigative personnel cover- 
ing 18 items concerning personal appearance, personal fitness, and 
technical competence. The appropriate form becomes a detailed 
attachment to the adjective summary rating report on employee. 

Most of the agencies notify the employee orally and in writing of 
his rating. A few, such as the Department of the haiag and the 
fiseal service in the Bureau of Accounts (Treasury Department) do 
not require written notification in the case of satisfactory ratings, 
but they do require verbal notice. All require notification in writing 
when the rating is either unsatisfactory or outstanding. 

In addition to the adjective rating, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of the Department of State, for example, provides for a nar- 
rative appraisal by the rating official on outstanding factors in the 
employee's performance and an indication of where improvement 
may be needed. The form also provides space for the reviewing 
officer's comment. 

Nonecitize His 

The written policies on performance evaluation for 64 of the 10 
units of Government e mployi ing 100 or more noncitizens overseas spe- 
cifically state that they are not applicable to noncitizen employees, 
ind no special policies were reported, 

The Department of the Navy administratively requires its major 
overseas bases to apply the same plan for noncitizen personnel as for 
citizens under the Performance Rating Act of 1950 and makes appli- 
cation discretionary at its smaller stations. This action was taken to 
aid in administration of periodic and administrative pay mereases. 
The Department of State reports that native personnel of the Foreign 
Service of the United States are rated according to regulations estab- 
lished locally. The Mutual Security Agency states that the Economic 
Cooperation Administration applied its regular rating policy to non- 
citizen personnel. The Department of the Army also has a system 
for rating noncitizens. 


SUMMARY 


Five plans are used for evaluating the work performance of the 
United States citizen personnel of the Government overseas. The 
plan provided by the Performance Rating Act of 1950 covers most 
employees. Other plans cover employees of the Foreign Service of 
the State Department, Mutual Security Agency, Post Office Depart- 
ment, and Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. However, the former Economic ‘Cooper ation Adminis- 
tration system now is being revised by its successor, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency, to conform with the requirements of the Performance 


‘The six are the American Battle Monuments Commission; Panama Canal Company 
Canal Zone Government; Bureau of Publie Roads, Department of Commerce ; Department 
of the Air Force; Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Department of State: and Veterans’ 
Administration. 
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Rating Act of 1950. With the exception of the Post Office Department 
System, covering approximately 2 percent of United States citizen 
employees overseas, the rating plans are importantly similar. In gen 
eral, they provide for performance ratings to be made at least ann U 
ally by the e mployee’s immediate supervisor, review by a higher leve 
supervisor familiar with the employee's work, supervisor pasa tin 
discussion of r: ating, formal notification of r: iting to the employee, and 
administrative appeal procedures. Two of the five plans involve the 
use of written daidna of performance. 

Typically, performance evaluations are used in effecting within 
grade salary increases, promotions, and separations, and to improve 
supervisor-employee relationships. In addition the plans serve to 
uncover and assist in meeting training needs and assist in planning 
effective employee utilization. 

The Post Office Department provides for the rating of employees 
under the direction of the responsible postmaster, who also reviews 
and adjudicates employee appeals. Employees are rated only if their 
performance 1s unsatisf: wctory, or if they improve sufficiently afte: 
warning of unsatisfactory performance to warrant a satisfactory rat 
ing. The Department indicates that the plan is used to determine 
the quality of employee performance. 

Non-United States citizens generally are not covered by perform 
ance evaluation plans. However, the Departments of the Navy, the 
Army, and State, and the Mutual Security Agency use plans for rating 
noncitizens. 

Agencies report a variety of problems encountered in performance 
evaluation overseas. Chief among these are the difficulty of deve lop 
ing evaluation systems suitable for noncitizens which are comparabl 
to those applied to United States citizens. In view of isolation and 
geographical dispersion, the difficulty of achieving uniform and con 
sistent administration is another difficulty overseas. Isolated em 
ployees are sometimes difficult to observe and rate, and it is difficult 
to discuss their work except by correspondence. The usual problems 
presented in the United States are also reported overseas: some super 
visors dislike the job of rating, some employees dislike the broad 
coverage of the “satisfactory” rating category under Performance 
Rating Act plans, there is a reluctance to rate h: urshly when the super 

visor is in close contact with the employees in a small post or unit. 


Section G. TRAINING 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Overseas activities share with Government programs carried 
within the United States the continuing need for improving operating 
efficiency through staff training. This common need ineludes general 
orientation and training in management, supervision, and work 
simplification. 

In varying degree the effective performance of Government func 
tions in foreign areas requires employee training in addition to that 
normally needed in the United States. This requirement relates to 
both the different working and living conditions overseas and to train 
ing in the purpose of the overseas activity. 


28736—53——_6 
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Most employees when recruited from the United States for overseas 
service have limited acquaintance with the unusual administrative 
requirements of overseas service or of the new environment in which 
they will work and live. This is knowledge which the employee 
cannot reasonably be expected to bring to the job, but it is nonetheless 
essential to an adequate understanding and successful performance 
of overseas service. Effective performance in some types of positions 
requires thorough knowledge and understanding of the history, 
customs, and political and social structure of the country of assign- 
ment in addition to basic technical competence. This is particularly 
true where the work involves frequent contact with the local foreign 
government or population and where the success of the mission is 
contingent upon an understanding of the program and cooperation on 
the part of the host country. There are currently few facilities, out- 
side of Government, which are able to provide information on the 
foreign environment and overseas Government service. 


2. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Forty-six of the seventy units included in this report provide ori- 
entation for overseas assignment. This orientation has no fixed con- 
tent. Generally, the larger the overseas staff, the more adequate the 
orientation. Most attention appears to be given to training in ad- 
ministrative procedures relating to the hiring contract between the 
agency and the perscn. For professional personnel and key officials, 
added attention is given to specialized training which has to do with 
the individual’s immediate mission. 

The State Department and the Mutual Security Agency provide 
additional training for their overseas personnel. ‘These agencies at- 
tempt to give a knowledge of the country into which the person goes, 
some understanding of its political and social cultures, and the major 
programs of their agency in those countries. 

Language training, where necessary, is usually considered a require- 
ment for selection. No attempt is made to provide it except at the 
Foreign Service Institute. The Institute is a function of the Foreign 
Service of the State Department, but it also services other agencies 
including agencies participating in the point 4 program. 

An employee is acquainted with the organization overseas and his 
role at the overseas post primarily by the immediate supervisor on 
the job. This training is occasionally supplemented by the personnel 
office during the induction process. In case of the professional em- 
ployee, the training procedure may begin by a detail to the Wash- 
ington headquarters. Usually this is not formal or organized. 

Other forms of training, e. g., in work simplification and supervi- 
sion, are given by the agencies having large staffs overseas, usually 
as a normal function of personnel management. 

The authority for civilian training generally stems from Executive 
Order 9830 of February 24, 1947, which assigns personnel manage- 
ment responsibility to departments and agencies. Military depart- 
ments include, as authority, their current appropriations acts which 
authorize training “not otherwise provided.” The Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999) contains authority for training members 
of the Foreign Service of the Department of State. 
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The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force provide over- 
seas orientation primarily as part of the employment process along 
with preparation for travel, completion of employment agreements, 
and checking of medical requirements. They do not provide language 
training. The Department of the Army emphasizes, however, that a 
great deal of language training takes place after the employee arrives 
in the foreign area. The latter is on a voluntary basis and not at 
public expense. The military departments regard the job of ac- 
quainting the employee with his organization and his role at the new 
post as that of the overseas command. They provide other types of 
training, but they list them as being given “as needed” or “when 
conditions permit.” 

The Department of State reports the most complete training pro 
gram for the overseas employee. It elves both venel il and specific 
orientation, and, in the case of key technicians, the opportunity for 
an interview at Department headqui irters with administrators respon- 


sible for the fore ion area of assignment, The Departm ent provides 
foreign language training, but it finds the le ath of time required 
for it frequently conflicts with the need for getting the man promptly 


to the job. It regards orientation to the spec ific local assi 
as a responsibility of the supervisor at the post. 

The Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Goverrament provides 
orientation to new employees through organization charts, pamphlets, 
and films. It provides language training where necessary through 
arrangements with a local college. ‘The orientation is considered 
adequate by the Company-Government to acquaint the new employee 
with his organization and his role at the post. 

Five of the seven bureaus and offices of the In terior Department 


rhimnent 


report that orientation for overseas employees 1 Is ee by 
detailing the individual to the division sponsoring the assignment 
or by use of the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute. One. of 


the seven provides language study for e mployees through the Foreign 
Service Institute. The employee is acquainted with his organization 
and his role at the post DV the Oe on the Job, through review 
of his jo »b deset ipti ion or le ‘tter of : enment, andl | vy ti ilking to older 
workers. Other forms of training are conducted as a part of the 
regular administration of personnel activities at aa new post. Typi- 
cal examples are fire gu: ird or fire fighting schools for land manage- 
ment and park emp loyees. The Department finds a need for giving 
more attention to supervisory, language, and administri ative training. 

The Mutual Secur ity Age ney provides orientation train noe through 
its own facilities and those of the Foreign Service lnstitute: It gives 
emph isis to the political, economic, and cultural aspects of the area 
to which the person is assigned. Special briefings for wives and fam- 
ilies who will go overseas with the employees are scheduled. Wives 
are invited to participate in the entire orientation program. Cur- 
rently, the agency is establishing organized orientation in overseas 
missions. Language training may be provided through the Foreign 
Service Institute. Missions have been encouraged to establish their 
own classes in language using MSA equipment and records. Other 
forms of training are provided as part of the normal program of the 
overseas activity. Typical examples are clerical and security train- 
ing or assignment to local public institutions for program orientation. 
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The authority of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 is the basis on which 
much of the training is conducted. 

Many of the reporting bureaus and offices in the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture provide orientation training as does the 
Veterans’ Administration. Such training varies widely in intensity 
and coverage. Few bureaus provide language training. 

In many of the agencies with less than 1.000 employees overseas 
neither orientation nor ceieiaadeabiaea is provided. 

Supervisory and language training were most often mentioned 
the agencies as needing increased attention. 


SUMMARY 


Federal departments and agencies provide orientation for overseas 
employees on widely varying bases which range from a complete, 
general orientation by the Foreign Service Institute to Se ee no 
training by the smaller agencies. Training, when given, is likely 
to begin with the induction process. It may be supp isadebied by 
technical training for key employees, but only in the State Depart 
ment and the Mutual Security Age ney is major training given in the 
political or cultural problems of the country of assignment or in the 
major programs of the United States Gove rag nt in those areas. 

Praining is now conducted primarily by detailing trainees to an 
administrative division, which 1 i responsible for an overseas program, 
by a series of interviews in the headquarters office or by use of the 
facilities of the Foreign Service Institute. Organized agency train 
ing programs frequently concern themselves with matters of adminis 
trative procedure such as payrolls and transportation, with living 
conditions, and with the e mp loyme nt contracts. 

Assurance that the individual pete the mission of his agency, the 
political environment of his post, or the policies and programs of the 
United States Government in <s area of assignment often depend 
upon the concern of a senior supervisor at the post and the interest of 
the hew ly assigned overseas employee. 

Training needs cited by most agencies with large staffs overseas 
are an intensification of similar needs existing in the United States. 
The agencies with smaller overseas staffs report no training problems. 

The large departments and agencies desire specific statutory au 
thority for training. A Civil Service Commission proposal for train 
ing legislation has been transmitted to the Congress with the full sup 
port of the departments and agencies. 


ction H. Base Pay DETERMINATION 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term “base pay” means the rate of compensation fixed by law 
or administrative action for the position held by an officer or em- 
plovee before any deductions and exclusive of additional compensation 
of any kind. It does not include additional compensation such as 
overtime pay, extra pay for night or holiday work, or allowances or 
differentials payable to officers or employees stationed outside the 
United States. 

The base pay of employees of the Federal Government serving in 
the Territories and possessions and in foreign countries is determined 
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under a considerable number of laws and authorities and m: ny differ 
ent operating procedures are utilized, 

In general, there are two closely related processes involved in dete1 
inining and applying base-pay schedules to individual positions and 
employees. ‘These processes may be fairly precise and refined and 
recognized as distinct steps in the total procedure, or they may not; 
In any event, however, both have to be taken into consideration in 
inaking pay determinations. Briefly stated, these processes are, first, 
the evaluation and classification of positions on some predetermined 
basis, such as the level ot the duties and responsibilities ot a position, 
and second, the initial establishment of pay schedules and their appli- 
cation (or the application of existing schedules) to the positions pre- 
\ lously classified. 

Position classification is designed and ean be used to facilitate the 
performance of other personnel] functions. Current, accurate posl- 
tion descriptions can serve a variety of purposes in the recruitment, 
placement, and training of personnel. Because overseas posts are 
remote and wide ly se parated g re ographically, the use ot position de 
scriptions is particularly necessary to effective recruitment and place 
ment with respect to overseas positions. The position description is 
one means for providing needed job information to persons unfamiliar 

with such posts. 

In certain instances, the base pay of all overseas positions of an 
agency is determined under a single statutory or administrative au- 
thority. In other cases, a single agency will operate aaa several 
different authorities depending upon such factors as citizenship, occu- 
pation, pP place ot recruitme nt, or source of funds. 

In the laws under which pay is determined there are marked dif 
ferences as to agency scope, position, or citizenship coverage, the 
degree of control retained by the Congress, and the amount of admin 
istrative discretion allowed the agencies. Some statutes contain pay 
schedules which ean only be revised by congressional action: others 
provide agencies with virtually unlimited authority in the matter 
of wage determination; and still other statutes contain only limita- 
tions on adminstrative authority, or simply prescribe the general 
methods by which such determination shall be made. 

To afford opportunity for comparisons ot agency practices, the 
schedules used in pay fixing are grouped into three broad categories. 
In each of these categories the methods employed in pay schedule 
development or the basic statutes have certain characteristics in com- 
mon. The three categories are: Statutory pay schedules; administra- 
tive, statutory pay schedules; and prevailing labor-market pay 
schedules. 

Statutory pay schedules are systems of grades and salary rates 
which are established by acts of Congress. In certain of these statutes 
the grades, or grade levels, are a by either a precise or a broad 
definition, or merely by — titles, or by a title indicative of rank 
such as “junior” and “chief,” or else the ‘re may be no indication what 
ever as to the position content or difficulty le vel of the various grades. 
These laws may apply to many agencies, to a single agency, to all or 
specified classes of positions within an agency, or to a single position. 
Most of these laws contain certain fundamental rules of administra- 
tion but grant to a central agency or to an individual agency the 
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necessary authority for prescribing regulations. ‘These statutes, as 
a group, represent the maximum of pay-fixing control by Congress. 

The essential characteristic of administrative-statutory pay sched- 
ules is that the agency, either as required ¢ > as permitted by law, 
adopts or establishes pay schedules with Rivest relation to those pro- 
vided by some other statute. In this group the prine ipal proce ‘edures 
and rules of the system upon which based are frequently followed, 
but with such modifications by the agency as are believed to be neces 
sary to meet particular problems and needs. 

Prevailing labor-market pay schedules are developed and pay rates 
determined on the basis of the prevailing rates in a labor-market area 
paid by private industry or local government for similar work. The 
labor-market area mi Ly be the local area in which the position is located 
or it may be in the area, such as the mainland of the United States, 
from which emp slovees are recruited. Positions in this group are 
frequently referred to as wage-board positions. The compensation 
schedules, pay-fixing methods and the related job evaluation and classi 
fication plans are developed and adopted administrat ively. 

ae y are not prescribed by statute. The classification plan of the 
agency may have a very broad geographic coverage, but each locality 
in which the agency operates may have its own local pay schedule. 
Rules and regulations, not inconsistent with other laws, are adopted 
and applied administratively. This category is subject to a minimum 
of congressional control by means of ap propriation limitations and 
broad, general restrictions on agency adn:inistrative actions. 


2. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


a. Statutory pay se hedules 

(1) Classific ation Act of 19 19 . aS ane nded (a) The Jere ral pol- 
icy.—The Classification Act of 1949, Public Law 429, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended, is the principal statute governing the rates of 
pay for Federal civilian white-collar workers. It applies in the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States and in foreign countries. 
The stated pohey of the act is that of “equal pay for substantially 
equal work,” and that variations in rates of basic compensation paid 
to different officers and employees “shall be in proportion to substan- 
tial differences in the difficulty, responsibility, and qualification re- 
quirements of the work performed and to the contributions of officers 
and employees to efficiency and economy in the service.” Further, 
that in the application of the policy, there shall be no discrimination 
with respect to any person on account of sex, marital status, race, 
creed, or color. 

(b) Coverage.—At present, approximately 25 percent of all em- 
ployees overseas are covered by the Classification Act. The act specifi- 
cally excludes noncitizens occupying positions outside of the United 
States, employees in recognized trades or crafts or in unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or skilled manual labor occupations (with limited exceptions), 
and certain other categories of employees which are enumerated in 
succeeding subsections. In general, exclusions of overseas positions 
from the act parallel the exclusions of similar employees, positions, 
and agencies in the United States. 

(c) Provisions —The Classification Act gives the Civil Service 
Commission authority to prepare and publish classification standards, 
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and to find facts and place positions in proper classes and grades, by 

tially or on review, at any time on its own motion. The usual day-by 

day procedure conte mplated by the act is that the Commission pub 
lishes standards for placing positions in their proper classes and 
grades. Each agency is authorized to place positions in pay grades 
and occupational categories in accordance with these standards with 
out reference to the Commission in individual cases. An exception to 
this authority is made in the case of positions in grades GS-16 and 17 
(which require prior approval by the Commission ), and grades GS-18 
(which requires recommendation by the Commission and approval! by 
the President). The Commission is required to post-audit a sufficien 

number of each agency ‘s allocations to determine the degree of adher. 
ence to published standards. 

The Classification Act provides two compensation schedules, the 
general schedule (GS) and the crafts, protective, and custodial sched 
ule (CPC), having 18 and 10 grades, respectively. Each grade repre- 
sents a level of diflie ulty and responsibility of duties and is dese ribed 
by somewhat general definition. For each grade (e xcept GS-15) 
Congress has established a range of basic pay consisting of a minimum, 
or entrance rate, a maximum rate and several intermediate rates. 
New appointments are made at the minimum rate of the grade. Sub 
sequent within-grade advancement to higher rates is based upon time 
in the grade and the attainment of a performance rating of “satisfac 
tory” or better. Employees in GS-10 and CPC-10 and below who 
meet certain conditions as to length and quality of service are also 
eligible to receive three “longevity” increases provided by the act. 
Each position which is classified is assigned a certain grade which in 
turn determines the base pay which the incumbent will receive. 

(ad) Ac Iminist ration. of the ¢ lassification. Act overseas. General: 
In overseas areas, the Classification Act applies only to those positions 
within its scope which are occupied by United States citizens in 
United States Territories and possessions as well as in foreign 
countries. 

Position descriptions: Classification Act positions overseas are allo 
cated (assigned to appropriate pay levels and occupational categories ) 
primarily on the basis of written position descriptions. As prescribed 
by the policy of the agency concerned, the position description is 
paepetes by 

The employee occupying the position (with review and nec 
essary supplementation by the line supervisor) ; 

The employee, with the help of the supervisor or personnel 
patel 

The supervisor of the position ; 

4. A position-classification technician, on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by the supervisor or other official who assigns the 
duties to the position (and, where practicable, after interview 
with both the supervisor and employee) ; or 

5. A responsible top-level administrative official. 

Most position descriptions are prepared on a standard form and in 
accordance with a set of guidelines prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission. Descriptions typically state the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the position, supervisory control received and exercised, mental 
demands, personal work contacts, scope and effect of the work, and 
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qualification requirements. The Department of the Army reports 
specifically that significant work conditions also are described. 

Certain agencies use a different procedure where the duties and 
responsibilities of given positions are standardized throughout an 
agency. For example, standardized position descriptions are used 
for the positions of aircraft communicator, air-traflic controller, and 
aviation-safety agents in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
positions in the field offices of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Veterans’ Administration. In the CAA, a questionnaire form of 
description is used for standardized positions. Position-description 
content follows the guide prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Standard position descriptions are prepared by the central- 
office unit of the Veterans’ Administration which has immediate juris- 
diction over the organization element in the field office in which the 
position exists. In the Bureau of Internal Revenue, descriptions of 
standard-type position descriptions are written in the Bureau's per- 
sonnel office and are published in classification manuals. The Civil 
Service Commission standard form is not used in the latter case. 

A majority of agencies give each employee a copy of his current 
sition description. Most of those which do not, make descriptions 
available for employee inspection and furnish copies to employee on 
request. The Department of the Navy ordinarily does not give copies 
of position descriptions to employees, but employees are required to 
sign the description, are authorized to see the description at any time, 
and may have a copy on request. 

Classification standards: The published classification standards of 
the Civil Service Commission are estimated to cover approximately 
7) percent of the oversea positions which are subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act. These standards are used exclusively by a large majority 
of Federal agencies as the basis for allocating classified positions 
overseas. 

The Department of the Army supplements Civil Service Commis- 
sion standards by standards issued by the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army to cover occupational areas or classes of positions for which 
Commission standards have not yet been written. In addition to 
Commission standards, the Civil Aeronautics Administration uses 
agency-developed standards for air-traflie controller and aireraft- 
communicator positions. The CAA states that, where there are no 
published standards, an attempt is made to determine whether com- 
parable positions exist in other agencies, and to coordinate allocations 
with the grade level of such positions in other agencies. The Panama 
Canal Company and the Canal Zone government report the use of 
standards obtained from the Departments of the Army and the Navy, 
and other agencies subject to the Classification Act, which cover posi- 
tions for which the Commission has not yet published standards. 
Position-classification guides are issued by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for positions peculiar to that agency which are not covered by 


directly applicable Commission standards. 

Agencies typically either supply current Commission standards to 
all of their activities overseas or supply standards only to those ac- 
tivities which have delegated authority to effect personnel actions 
or are specifically responsible for administering the agency’s classi- 
fication authority. The Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
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of Justice does not supply any standards to its Territorial posts since 
all classification action is t: ake nin the central office. 

Most agencies report that Civil Service Commission or agency 
developed standards are uniformly app lied to oversea positions. Thi 
Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone government state that, 
while they apply Commission ihe uniformly, secondary con 
sideration in the allocation of positions is given to comparison with 
other like or similar positions not covered by the Classification Act 
within the Company and government organizations. The positions of 
heads ot dlivisions or bureaus are allocated both on the basis ot class) 
fication standards and administrative alinement of the positions 1n 
terms of their diffi ulty, complexity, and responsibility by comparison 
with other division or bureau head positions in the Company and gov 
ernment organiZations., 

Position allocation : Three general patterns are followed by Federal 
agencies with respect to where, how, and by whom oversea positions 
are allocated to pay levels and occupational categories. With certain 
exceptions, these patterns are represented by (@) the military depart 
ments, (6) the larger executive departments which have partially 
decentralized personnel authority to component bureaus, and (¢) 
other de sparunents and indepe ndent agence ies. 

The allocation of oversea positions in the oo ary departments is 
characterized by the decentralization of allocation authority for all 
positions to local levels, and the exercise of in ation authority by 
trained, qualified position classifiers and wage analysts at such levels. 
In the Department of the Army positions are allocated finally by 
installation commanders or position classifiers at the lowest practicab le 
echelon overseas; in the Department of the Air Force allocations are 
made by classification analysts at individual oversea bases or at central 
overseas offices servicing several local installations: in the De partment 
of the Navy allocations are made | yy area wage and classification 
offices, which represent the Department's Office of Industrial Relations. 

The larger executive departments, such as Commerce, Agriculture, 
Interior, and Treasury, have decentralized position-allocation au 
thority to their component bureaus except for certain grade levels and 
key positions in specified administrative functions. For example, the 
Department of the Interior has granted to the bureaus authority to 
finally allocate all positions at orade GS-13 and below, except policy 
making positions and key administrative Jobs such as personnel officer 
and budget and finance positions. 

In these de spartne nts final allocation of the specified highe Yr grade 
and key positions is made by the departmental headquarters personne 
office. Typically, oversea positions within delegated authority of the 
bureaus are allocated by position cl: assifie rs in regional or area person- 
nel offices in the United States (e. ¢.. Agriculture's Production and 
Marketing Administration area offic ‘e in Atlanta, Ga., allocates 
Puerto Rican positions), or such positions are allocated by the bureau 
personnel office in Washington. This pattern is found also in the 
Office of Price Stabilization, where the fourteenth regional office in 
Washington allocates oversea positions through grade GS-12, while 
the national office in Washington finally approves positions at grade 
GS-13 and above. 

Other departments and independent agencies (e. g., the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Veterans’ Administration) retain all position- 
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classification authority in the central personnel office. In these cases, 
all overseas positions are allocated by classification technicians in the 
Washington office. 

The military departments indicate that a reasonably high degree 
of uniformity in the application of standards, whether in the United 
States or overseas, is achieved through such means as standardized 
training of classifiers, on-the-job advice and assistance in the inter- 
pretation of standards, and formalized procedure and program 
regulations. The Veterans’ Administration, Labor Department, and 
‘Treasury Department state that uniform application of standards by 
the same staff assures that similar positions are allocated to the same 
grade and class regardless of location. 

The Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone government 
differ from other agencies in that the headquarters organization is 
located at the overseas site of operations. Allocations of positions 
to grades GS-8 and above and CPC-10 are approved by the Governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone upon the recommendation of the agency’s 
Personnel Director to the Classification Committee (composed of 
three members appointed by the Governor, but having no authority 
other than to advise and recommend allocations to the Governor). 
The Personnel Director approves finally allocations of grades GS 
and CPC-9 and below. Except for the alinement in allocations which 
should normally result from the application of the published Civil 
Service Commission standards, no attempt is made on a comprehensive 
or purposeful basis to assure that similar positions are allocated to 
the same grade and class overseas as in the United States. 

Review and post-audit: As previously stated, the Classification Act 
requires the Civil Service Commission to post-audit a sufficient number 
of each agency’s allocations to determine the degree of adherence to 
the Commission’s published standards. However, since the Com- 
mission has no resident position classifiers in overseas areas, it has only 
been able to make on-the-job audits of a few hundred positions in 
Hawaii at a time when travel funds were available to permit sending 
classifiers from its San Francisco regional ollice. 

Iederal agencies use one or all of three basic means for assuring 
the current and correct allocation of their classified positions over- 
seas: (a) Vesting in supervisors the responsibility for seeing that 
allocations and position descriptions are accurately maintained on a 
current basis; (6) review of position descriptions by personnel staff 
on a regularly scheduled basis; and (¢) actual on- the- job post-audit 
of overseas positions. 

All agencies place some responsibility on line supervisors for the 
maintenance of current, accurate position descriptions and allocations. 
In addition, most of these agencies provide for the review of position 
descriptions by position-classification technicians annually or on some 
other regular recurring basis. This review is supplemented by fur- 
ther reviews as occasioned by organization and management changes. 
Among the reporting units, the Production and M: irketing Admin- 
istration (Agriculture), Bureau of Public Roads (Commerce), the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Interior), and the Geological Survey (In- 
terior), and the Bureau of Customs (Treasury), and the Seana of 
Accounts (Treasury) state that canon descriptions are not reviewed 
at regular intervals. 
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A number of agencies. notably those in the Department of De- 
tense, conduet ietanive the-site : audits of ove rseas position alloc: itions. 
The Department of the Army ¢ ‘arries on a program of formal ; ind in- 
formal inspection and audit activities which include a samp - post 
audit of positions. The staffs of overseas inst: — s are required 
to make a survey of all positions once every 15 months: the command 
having jurisdiction usually audits a ee of jo tae at each installa 
tion on a yearly basis; and the Office of the Secretary of the Army 
performs formal Inspections (during which eae of jobs is au- 
dited) at greater intervals. In all of these Rt eValuations are 
made against official standards, ee are noted, and arrange- 
ments are made for corrective action. 

In the Department of the Air Force there is no regularly scheduled 
post t-audit by the central headquarters, but each overseas command 
or echelon may post-audit base allocations to a different degree, de 
pending upon their special situations. In addition, programs at 
overseas installations are usually reviewed at approximately annual 
intervals by representatives of higher commands, including Head 
quarters, United States Air Force. Department re 


rulations require 
that a complete survey be conducted at least once 


. ‘ach year. In the 
Department of the Navy, actions by resident wage ae classification 
officer are sub ect to post-audit by the parent area wage and classifi- 
eation office, the actions of which are subject to post-audit by the 
Department’s Office of Industrial Relations. Post-audits by the Office 
of Industrial elations are not periodic but are undertaken when 
review of actions indicates a possible trouble area. 

The Department of Justice reports that positi ion allocations are 
Post au cited by designated field officials and or the central offic e of 
the Department. ‘I a Department of Agriculture states that posi- 
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tions are reviewed | members of the staff of the Director of Per- 
sonnel when opport unity affords, while the Fish and Wildlife Service 
indicates that visiti ne officials of the Division of Administration re- 


view the propriety of position allocations. 

A com ener program of position audits was instituted in 

| 

October 1951 | by _ W age and Classification Division of the Person- 
nel Bureau of the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment for the a of maintaining allocations current in the 
Company and the Government. The program calls for an audit of all 
position allocations ; approximate ‘ly once in 12 months. 

Federal agencies encounter difficulties in administering the Classi- 
fication Act overseas because of iainena es between salary schedules 
for classified positions and local prevailing wage rates. In Alaska 
particularly, Government agencies have found it difficult to recruit 
and hold qualified employees. Because of the extreme shortage of 
employable people and a large number of Government and private- 
industry contracts, the prevailing wage rates, even for common 
laborers, equal or exceed those received by Classification Act person- 
nel in the middle grades. The Bureau of Land Management cites 
the following example: 

A GS-9 Forester, who is a college graduate with at least 2 years’ professional 
experience, receives a base pay of $2.48 an hour plus a 25-percent differential of 
$0.607, or $3.037 per hour. By comparison, last season’s recognized wage rates, 
a laborer received from $2.735 to $2.77 an hour for the performance of work 
requiring no previous skill or experience. * * It might appear that the 
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high wage rates paid by private contractors are designed to cor.pensate these 
employees for unemployment during the winter season, Actually, however, 
construction Workers in Alaska are employed on 1-year or 2-year contracts, 
and to all intents and purposes have year-round employment. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, which has experienced sim- 
ilar difficulties, states: 


these conditions are resulting in a wide disparity between salaries 
paid to Classification Act personnel and those whose wages are governed by 
prevailing rates in industry The tragic situation here is that al 
most all private industry is financed through Government contracts, and the 
United States Government seems to be involved in a frantic race to outbid itself 
for available personal services in the area. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board indicates that— . 


+ 


in view of the prohibitive high cost of living, the inadequacy of cur 

rent cost-of-living allowances and area differentials, and lack of detailed infor 
mation or desk audit on positions in Alaska, position classification is less 
adequately administered than in the States. All of these factors have led to the 
possibility that some positions may be improperly allocated. 


The opposite of the Alaskan situation is found in Puerto Rico, where 
local prevailing wage rates are much lower than Classification Act 
salaries. The Department of the Army cites the following example: 


Under the Classification Act of 1949, United States statutory rates plus 
25-percent differential are paid to all employees working in Classification-Act 
type positions, whether recruited locally or in the United States. Rates paid 
locally by private concerns are conservatively estimated to be from 200 to 300 
percent lower than United States Classification Act rates. Accordingly, wage 
board rates based on local surveys are tied in with prevailing local rates and are 
proportionately much lower than the rates paid to Classification Act employees 
For example, under the Classification Act, a GS-1 clerk-typist receives approxi 
mately $1.50 per hour. In contrast, an automotive-shop foreman, wage-board 
grade 22, receives in step 1 of the grade only $1.45. When it is remembered 
that more than 95 percent of all employees are recruited locally, the pressures on 
the civilian personnel office to distort salary rates and the difficulties presented 
in attempting to administer fair and consistent internal placement and salary 
and wage programs can readily be seen, 


al 


The Office of Price Stabilization reports that, in view of the low 
prevailing wage levels in the Virgin Islands, compensation under the 
Classification Act results in difficult local relationships and is person- 
ally embarrassing to its employees. 
(2) Foreign. Nervice Act oft 1946, as amended. (a) The general 
policy—TVhe Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th 
Cong.), as amended, is the basic legal authority for pay determination ? 
in the Foreign Service of the United States under the Department of 
State. Salary schedules are contained in title LV of the act for chiefs 
of mission, Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service Reserve officers, 
and Foreign Service Staff officers and employees. Other sections of , 7 
this title authorize the Secretary of State to classify all positions in 
accordance with such regulations as he may provide. 
Foreign Service officers as well as Foreign Service Staff personnel i 
are career employees whereas Foreign Service Reserve officers are 
assigned to the Service on a temporary basis from Government agen- 
cies or appointed from outside the Government in order to make 
available to the Service such specialized skills as may be required 
from time totime. Foreign Service Staff officers and employees occupy 
positions with technical, administrative, fiscal, clerical, or custodial 
responsibilities. 
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In addition to the statutory pay schedules for the categories of 
Bangg enumerated above, sections 417 and 418 of the Foreign Serv- 
Act of 1946 proy ide that the « ‘ompensation of noncitizen clerks or 
‘cabaret and consular agents, shall be fixed by the Secretary in ac 
cordance with such regulations as he may prescribe. Because there 
are only a few consular agents, and because they are part-time positions 
with the top sal: ary fixed at $1,040 per annum, they will 
cussed further. The 1 noncitizen clerks or employees, however, con- 
stitute a large and oe int group, and since their salai \ schedules 
are determined wholly by administrative action they will be discussed 
ina subsequent subsection. The Foreign Service Act provides statu 
tory classes with an orderly and systematic arrangement of pay Sage 
but does not contain definitions or indications in the law as to the 
position content or levels of duties and responsibilities of scouibiaiia 
within the class. 
The basic compensation policy underlying this act is stated 
report of the State Department, as follows: 


hot be cis 


The problems inherent in and the conditions peculiar to Operation of a world 
wide oversea service necessitate a personnel system that will provide for fluid, 
efficient movement of personnel between the various posts. Such flexibility is not 


provided by a system under which compensation is based on occupancy of a 
specific position at a particular post at a 


I 


ven time Another important con 
sideration, particularly applicable to the Foreign Service officer group, is tl 


a 


belief that the field of foreign affairs requires a professional corps of persons 
possessing « breadth of experience and ability who will make this field their 
chosen cnaree! This objective can best be attained by drawing s ibstantiall 
on young persons possessing potentiality for development, adaptability, and 


versatility who will enter the Service at the junior-officer level and who will 
undergo a variety of experience and specialized training Such a system, to be 
successful, must hold out opportunities for progressive and orderly 
ment on the basis of competitive merit over a period of ye 
ment should be and is accompanied by the assumptior 
However, such a system could not operate if tl 


advance 
ars. Such advance 
nereased responsibility. 


i 
e level of the individual were 


to be based solely on the particular position occupied at any given time at any 
given post 

Consequently, in the Foreign Service, cor pensation in general Ss not tied 
directly to the Classification plan but, in general, is based on the relative rank 


and qualifications of officers and employees. Appointments are made to a class 
rather than to a position, and promotions are made from class to class on tl 
basis of service and merit 


(Ah) ( ON PENS ition \¢ hy dude XN, Chiefs oft MyIssiohn are nN 


ic 


four pay 
1 


classes, each ot whi h has a single rate of pay as follows: 


Per annum 
Class 1 S25, OOO 
( 3 2 20, OOO 
Class 5 17, 500 
Class 4 15, OOO 


The duties and responsibilities of positions occupied by chiefs of 
nussion are related, in general, to the scope an id in port ince of the 
missions that the Vv head United States missions abroad are ranked 
and p ‘laced in one of the four salary classes provided in the Foreign 
Service Act in accordance with their relative Importance to the inter 
ests of the United States and in conformance with international diplo 
matic practice. A chief of mission is appointed to the salary class 
accorded to the mission that he heads. Recommendations as to the 
classification of chief of mission eta originate in the various 
regional bureaus, are reviewed in the Classification Branch, Division 
of Foreign Service Personnel, and are approved for the Department 
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by the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. The President, 
by law, makes the final determination as to the classification of mis- 
sions. In general, this classification is reviewed only on recommenda 
tion of the regional bureau concerned when a change in program ac 
tivities has oecurred or is contemplated. 

Foreion Service oftic ers and Foreign Service Reserve officers are 
covered by the same statutory pay schedule which consists of six classes 
or grades. Each class has a minimum and a maximum rate and from 
three to six intermediate rates depending on the class. Class 6, which 
is the bottom or entering class, has a pay range of from 35,995 to 
$5,203, and class 1, the highest class, has a minimum rate of $12,800 
and a maximum of $14,300. 

In addition to the six classes for both groups, a seventh class, that 
of career minister, salary $14,800, is provided for the Foreign Service 
officer category. 

Assignments of pay rates of Foreign Service officers in class 6. the 
entering class, may be to any of the rates established for the class. 
The Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service determines which 
rate should apply based on an evaluation of the appointee’s age, 
qualification, and experience. In examining for appointment to class 
FSO-1 through FSO-5, the Board bases its oe nt on an evaluation 
of the candidate's total qualifications, and in so doing, considers the 
general level of responsibility at which Riga Service officers at a 
viven class are expected to perform. All sueh appointments, by law, 
must be made at the entrance rate of the class. 

The Foreign Service Act provides 22 classes or grades for Foreign 
Service staff officers and employees. Each class has a minimum and a 
maximum rate and from three to five imermediate step rates. Class 
22, the lowest class, has a pay range from $1,350 to $1,710, and class 1, 
$9,950 to $11,130. Ordinarily a staff officer or employe is appointed 
ut the minimum rate of his class; however, as contrasted to provisions 
of the Classification Act of 1949, which requires all new appointments 
to be made at the minimum rate of the orade, the Secretary of State 
May- 


whenever he deems such action to be in the interests of good adminis 
+) 


tration and warranted by the nature of the duties and responsibilities of any 

group of positions occupied or to be occupied by staff officers and employees in 
comparison With other positions in the same Class, establish by revulation for 
such group of positions a minimum salary computed at any one of the rates of 
salary above the minimum for a given class but not in excess of the middle rate 
provided for that class. 

(c) Class te ation proce dure s.—A w ritte ‘1 descript ion is require | for 
all pos! itions at Overseas posts occ upied by the three categories of per- 
sonnel. Descriptions are normally prepared by the employee per- 
forming the work and reviewed by the supervisor and a superior offi- 
cer. When new positions are being set up mM connection with a new 
program activity, eR eon are normally developed by program 
officers concerned i 1W ashington. 

Positions sania by employees in these categories are classified 
in accordance with standards deve loped by the Department. These 
standards are in written form and define the characteristics of groups 
of positions which entail similar kinds of levels of work in the Foreign 
Service and distinguish them from other dissimilar groups and leve Is. 
They include descriptive statements of kinds of work and nature and 


wim 
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scope of duties and responsibilities; and define the degree of difficulty 
and complexity inherent in the positions. Copies of standards had not 
been issued to the Foreign Service posts at the close of 1951. 

Position descriptions whether prepared overseas or originating in 
program offices in the Department are allocated to classes and levels 
by the Classification Branch, Division of Foreign Service Personnel, 
and reflect uniform application of standards. An exception to this 
procedure occurs in the case of positions under the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, the only field establishment 
having delegated authority to classify positions occupied by American 
personnel. 

Each post is responsible for conducting periodic reviews to deter 
mine whether position descriptions adequately describe the duties 
actually being performed by employees at the post and for initiating 
any necessary classification action. Within the limitations of funds 
and personnel, the Division of Foreign Service Personnel conducts 
periodic position classification surveys through, first, personal visits 
to representative posts at least every 4 years, and, second, surveys by 
mail when the need arises at the request of either the post or the De 
partment for n review of all or a significant portion of the positions 
at a post. 

In addition, Foreign Service inspections frequently result in the 
submission of current information on duties and responsibilities. An 
nual performance evaluation reports provide still an additional source 
of information as to the currency of job information. 

The assignment of American citizen personnel on a world-wide basis 
is an essential element in staffing the 297 Foreign Service posts of 
varying size, program activity, and environmental conditions. The 
Department of State is of the opinion that this fact alone precludes 
in many cases assigning an officer or employee to a position which is 
allocated to the same salary class as that which the employee has at 
tained in the Service and that to impose such a limitation would ser 
ously restrict the Secretary's flexibility in effective use of personne! 
and would result in inefficient and too frequent movements of em- 
ployees. Under the Foreign Service career system, position classifica 
tion is therefore used as a guide in determination of salary and in 
recruitment, promotion, and assignment but is not the controlling 
factor in any determination. Every effort is — to use the class 
of the job as a guide in assigning personnel and, in any case, to avoid 
assigning an employee to a position more than ja grades higher or 
lower than his cur rent pe srsonnel classification. 

The Department’s report emphasizes that in the case of Foreign 
Service officers: 

If the principle of “equal pay for equal work,” as it is commonly understood 
were applied strictly, the entire career system as it has evolved since the Rogers 
Act of 1924 could no longer function. And, what is more, the principle of accord 
ing equitable and fair treatment to personnel could not be maintained. For 
example, an officer most deserving of promotion to fill a specific vacant position 
could be transferred from post X to post Y only if economy in the use of travel 
funds were no object and if completion of a tour of duty at post X were no con 
cern, or if each post were to be staffed as a separate and discrete organiza 
tional unit with only occasional movement of personnel within what in reality 
is a world-wide organization. 

The classification system for reserve officers more nearly approxi- 
mates the principle of “equal pay for equal work” than does the plan 
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used for Foreign Service officers. Even so the State Department 
considers it desirable at times to transfer reserve officers and to retain 
Hexibility in determining a specific post of assignment following the 
appointment process, As a consequence, the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, acting on the basis of recommendations of review 
panels and an interagency appointments and assignments board, bases 
pay rate determinations incident to appointments to the class level at 
which the candidate can be effectively used and for which he is quali- 
tied. The level at which he can be used, in turn, is based on the classi- 
fication accorded the various positions for which recruitment has been 
initiated, 

Kven with these groups, however, the State Department states that: 

In applying the classification system, it is not mandatory that a position at a 
viven Class level be filled by an employee of that class level. Rather, classifica- 


tion is used as a guide. In effect, it suggests that, all things considered, the ap 
propriate placement would normally be an employee of the class level indicated. 

An effort is made to assign employees to positions classified at the level of their 
permanent grades, but there are often valid reasons for not doing so. Thus 


there is the question of availability of a suitable employee at the exact grade 
at the required time. Moreover, it may be desired to place an employee of higher 
rank in a given position with the knowledge that the job responsibilities are ex 


pected to increase Also, it is sometimes appropriate to assign an employee of 
ower grade than the position calls for in order to give him experience, Finally, 
assignments must be made in the manner best calculated to give the post the 
mnaXimum flexibility to meet constantly changing work situations 


The Department of State has experienced some difficulty in admin- 
istering the pay and classification provisions of the Foreign Service 
Act. The discrepaney between the number of salary classes provided 
for Foreign Service officers and reserve officers compared to the num- 
ber provided for the Foreign Service staff personnel has been a major 
}) roblem. The De spartme nt’s experience indicates that there are too 
few classes in the Foreign Service officer and reserve officer categories, 
and that the number of classes proy ided for the staff corps is more than 
s needed for either the kind of work performed, or for a sound pro- 
motion plan. 

The existence of two salary schedules with different salary ceilings 
and diversity of rates has caused some morale difficulties, complicated 
internal administration, and complicated transfers from one category 
to another. The Department has proposed amendatory legislation 
consolidating the pay scales for the 2 corps into 13 classes including 
the class of career minister. 

(3) Postal Pay . tet of 1945, as amended.—The salary of all em- 

plovees in the fie Id service of the Post Office Department is established 
sales the authority of Public Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, as amended. This law applies, in the same 
manner, to several hundred thousand postal employees in the United 
States and to the 1,413 postal employees located in the Territories and 
possesslons. 

This basic statute, which applies only to field service employees of 
the Post Office Department, completely regulates their compensation 
through very specific provisions as to the amount of pay for a position 
or group of positions, or as to methods to be followed in determining 
pay. 

In the postal field service, jobs are grouped for pay purposes on 
an occupational basis, and a group may include jobs varying in kind 
of work and in difficulty and responsibility. One group, for ‘example, 
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includes clerks in first- and second-class offices, carriers in the city 
delivery service, dispatchers of the pneumatic tube service, driver 
mechanics and general mechanics and general mechanics in motor- 
vehicle service, nurses, and painters. Other groups are limited to a 
single occupation, such as elevator mechanics. Nonsupe rvisory posi- 
tions such as these are included in the “automatic orades” » SC hedule 
of which, having a range of pay, are specifically provided in the act. 
Each rate in the schedule is called a “orade”: that term refers to a 
rate of pay rather than to a zone or level of difficulty and responsi- 
bility. Depending upon the group, there are from four to nine grades 
with $100 pay intervals. Employees in these groups are promoted 
successively to the next higher rate following each year of satisfactory 
service until the Vy reac h the top autom: itic grades. 

Two or three so-called “additional” or “meritorious” grades are also 
provided at the top of the pay ranges for certain groups of positions. 
The meritorious grades also have $100 ec and require a 
prescribed length of service in the next lower ide. 

Supervisory jobs, including postmasters, are id it rates provided 
in schedules ot the law based on the vross rece Ipts of the particular 
post oftice. Kore xamp yle, in i post office of the first class hav ing TOSS 
receipts of from $40,000 to £49 .999.99 per annum, the postmaster re 


CelVes SO ra the assistant postmaste r, S4.896: and the superintendent 


oO 
}) 
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of mails, $4,570 per annum. Postmasters and supervisors paid at 
single rates also are entitled to three increases of SLOO each after the 
completion of 13, 18, and 25 years, respect’ ely . In the postal field 
service, except fourth-eclass postmasters who rece ive inereases of 5 
percent of their base pay at those times. 

Certain of the supervisory positions such as those in the Motor 
Vehicle Service are ¢ ompensated on the basis of number of employees 
supervised. For example, a superintendent in that service who super- 
vises from 6 to 10 employees receives 34,870, and one who supervises 
from 11 to 16 receives $5,070 per annum. 

The salaries of te rp and assistant superintendents of 
classified stations a based upon the number of employees assigned 
thereto and the annual postal receipts, by a formula set forth in the 
statute. The salaries of supervisors in the custodial service are an 
nual salaries based upon either the cubic content of the building or 
buildings occupied or the numbe r of employees supervised. 

These e xamp les are simph v illustrative of the many ee ifie formu- 
las for determining pay which Congress has provided in legislation 
for the postal service. Both the classification of aiid and the 
pay rates or methods for computing pay rates for each class of posi- 
tion are specifically prescribed by Congress and Cali only be changed 
by Congress. 

The basie rules for the administration of this statute and its many 
amendments and supplements are likewise contained in law. As 
previously stated the same law and the same pay rates are equally 
applicable to postal positions in the United States and in the Terri- 
tories and possessions. 

( { ) Publi Law 293. Seventy ninth C'ONQTESS. Physicians, dentists, 
and nurses in the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration located in overseas areas are compensated in 
accordance with the schedules of pay established by authority of 
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Public Law 293, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved January 3, 1946 
(an act to establish a Department of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration), as amended. 

As contrasted with employees compensated under the Classification 
Act whose positions are classified and whose salaries are based on the 
duties and responsibilities of the position, the physicians, dentists, 
and nurses in the Department of Medicine and Surgery are ap pointed 
to grades established in Public Law 293 upon the basis of their quali- 
fications in their respective fields. For each such grade in the Medical, 
Dental, and Nursing Service, respectively, minimum and maximum 
salaries are specified in the act. Intermediate salary steps have been 
established administratively. Promotions within the grade may be 
made in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. It is noted that although the salary grades have 
such statutory designations as junior grade, full grade, and chief 
grade, Public Law 293 contains no statement or indication of the 
duties or responsibilities, or position content of each grade. This is 
left for administrative determination. 

Generally speaking, persons in the higher grades perform admin- 
istrative tasks and carry out supervisory responsibilities commen- 
surate with the advanced qualifications upon which the higher grades 
are based, 

Written qualifications requirements or standards governing the 
appointment of physicians, dentists, and nurses to the various grade 
levels in the Department of Medicine and Surgery are developed 
and prescribed for use by the Department. Such basic requirements 
as United States a graduation from approved schools, and 
licensure, which are prescribed specifically by Public Law 293, are in- 
corporated in these standards. 

As mentioned above, minimum and maximum rates for the various 
grade levels for physicians, dentists, and nurses in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery are fixed and adjusted by statute. Assign- 
ments to grade of individuals applying for appointment in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery are determined by Professional 
Standards Boards comprised of personnel qualified in the particular 
professional fields. Normally a Professional Standards Board exists 
in each Veterans’ Administration installation, Appointments and 
assignments to fill key supervisory positions or positions involving the 
two top-grade levels require the prior approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. All appointments for physicians and dentists and _assign- 
ments of dentists also require prior approval of the Chief Medical 
Director. 

The Veterans’ Administration reports that in all respects the ad- 
ministration of this pay plan for United States citizens is the same 
both in the United States and in their installations in the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

(5) Other Statutory Pay Schedules —Of minor consideration in 
this study, and of interest only in rounding out general references to 
the many statutes which have to do with pay determination in over- 
seas areas, is Public Law 359, Eighty-first Congress, which estab- 
lished specific salary rates for the top-level positions in the executive 
branch. This act establishes at $15,000 per annum, the salary of the 
Governors of Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and the Panama 
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Canal Zone. In the latter case, the Governor serves both as Governor 
of the Canal Zone and the president of the Panama Canal Company. 
b. Administrative-statutory pay schedules 

(1) The point | system.— -The several agencies of the Federal Gov 
ernment have United States citizen employees in foreign countries 
engaged in activities under the Technical Cooperation Program, au- 
thorized by the Act for International Development, title IV of Pub 
lic Law 535, Eighty-first Congress. Section 413 of the Act for In- 
ternational Development provides: 

(c) Persons employed for duty outside the continental limits of the United 
States and officers and employees of the United States Government assigned for 
such duty, may receive compensation at any of the rates provided for the For 
eign Service Reserve and Staff by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), 
as amended, may receive allowances and benefits not in excess of those estab 
lished thereunder, and may be appointed to any class in the Foreign Service 
Reserve or Staff in accordance with the provisions of such Act. 

(d) Alien clerks and employees employed for the purpose of performing fune 
tions under this title shall be employed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Under the sponsorship and guidance of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, an Interdepartmental Personnel Committee for point 
{ developed a statement of basic personnel policies and procedures, 
applicable In all overseas areas, for the culdance of the several agen 
cies participating in the program of rendering technical assistance to 
other governments throughout the world. This system provides for 
decentralizing to participating agencies authority and responsibility 
for administering personnel who will be engaged in the projects tor 
which such agencies have technical responsibility “subject to the pol 
icles and procedural limitations established by the Administrator.” 
One of the limitations is that “consistent with the intent of the point 
t legislation compensation of persons so appointed will be under the 
Foreign Service pay scales as established by the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

Che statement of policies and procedures is set forth in the Depart 
ment of State, Point 4 Agency Memorandum No. 20 of November 27 
1950. A point 4 compensation schedule which was developed and 
adopted administratively consists of 11 point 4 classes or grades. The 
basic pay ranges for each class were selected from among the class 
range provided by law for Foreign Serv ice Reserve officers and Fo 
eign Service Staff. The current schedule is as follows: 


Point i salary schedule 


Point 4 class First a _ oe — i on Seventh Eighth 
Suet , wey step te} Ste] Step step 

l _ $1 SOW) Sia 20) S13. HK $14 My S 4) 

2 11, 130 Ll, 15 11, § 11, 85 oo} §$ | $12, 700 

3 9, 130 9, 430 1,73) 10, 030 3f 10, 930 $11, 030 
4 6, 963 7, 263 7 3 7.8 8 3 & 463 8. 7A3 ? Q RH3 
5. . 5, 313 3 5, 713 913 113 313 ( 6 713 
6 4, 719 4, 899 5, O79 59 39 619 es 
7 4, 323 4, 443 4, 56 4, 683 4,893 5, 043 5, 223 

s 3, 927 4, 047 4, if 4, 287 4, 407 4, 527 4. 647 

9 3, 531 3, 651 3, 771 3, 891 1011 1 131 1 25] 

10 3, 150 3, 270 3, 390 3.5] 3, 630 3 750 3’ 870 

11. 2, 790 2,910 3, 030 3, 150 3, 271 3, 390 3, 510 
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Any revisions of these schedules are the responsibility of the De- 
partment of State. 

Except in unusual cases all point 4 personnel appointed for duty 
outside the United States must be citizens of the United States at 
the time of their appointment. Appointments are to a class under the 
point 4 schedule and may be made at any step-rate in the salary range 
of the class to which appointed at the discretion of the agency in- 
volved. The ap pointing author ity considers the qualific ations with 
respect to experience, training, previous salary, and contemplated or 
actual assignment in determining the class to which appointment is 
to be made. 

The individual participating agencies are authorized to classify 
positions and are responsible for classification matters under their 
respective program jurisdictions. In order to insure that the classi- 
fications of individuals are related to their assigned duties commensu- 
rate with the point 4 class to which assigned, such assignment duties 
ure reviewed in the _ of Foreign Service classification standards, 
if applicable, prepared by the State Department, and otherwise with 

classification standards published by the Civil Service Commission, or 
agency standards. Each position when classified is given a suitable 
fungtional title descriptive of the kind of work involved. This title 
is used for all budget, payroll, and personnel purposes. 

Agencies are authorized, if practicable, to establish positions under 
principles of the Classification Act of 1949 or other pertinent author- 
ity and to convert such grades to the appropriate point 4 class in 
accordance with a conversion table. This table, shown below, indi- 
cates in seneral the corresponding levels of the point | schedule classes, 
the Foreign Service Reserve (FSR) and the Foreign Service Staff 
(ISS) classes, and the general schedule grades of the Classification 
Act. 


Point 4 conversion table 


FSR-1 GS-15 Point 4-1 
FSR-2 GS-15-14 Point 4-2 
PSR-3 GS-13-14 Point 4-3 
FSR-4 GS-12-13 Point 4-4 
FSR-5 GS-11-10 Point 4-5 
FSS-9 GS-9-8 Point 4-6 
FSS-10 GS-7 Point 4-7 
FSS-11 GS 6 Point 4-8 
FSS-12 GS-5 Point 4-9 
FSS-13 GS-4 Point 4-10 
FSS-14 GS-3 Point 4-11 


The conversion table provides considerable flexibility in that there 
is a choice between two point t classes for positions normally ¢classi- 
fiable in each of the top three general schedule grades of the Classifica- 
tion Act, for example, a GS-15 position may be put in point 4 class 1 
or point 4 class 2 

In classifying positions involved in the point 4 program, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for example, uses written position descriptions 
based on questionnaires completed by employees in the field, on com- 
parative studies, staffing patterns approved by the Department’s 
Office ‘ P ersonnel, and upon program plans of affected organizational 
units. Civil Service Commission classification standards and stand- 
ards siete by the Department are applied in determining the 
proper grades under the Classification Act converted to the point 4 
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schedule. Department policy provides for initial appointment at such 
converted point 4 class as most nearly approximates the initial rate 
of compensation covering the Classification Act grade level of the 
position. Positions in point 4 classes 2 and 3 are allocated and finally 
approved by the Department’s Office of Personnel, and positions of 
lower class are allocated and finally approved by the appropriate 
official of the bureau to whom such authority has been delegated. 


It is the ] olicy of the Dep artment of the Int erior, like that of the 
De eiikaand of Agriculture, to appoint new employees at the entrance 
step of the point 4 class and present or former employees at any step 
within the class not in excess of the nearest step above the salary level 
presently or previously held under another Federal salary plan. It 
is also the policy of the De partment to ¢ |; assify all pe t 4 positions 
just as they do Classification Act positions under stan cea of the 
Civil Service Commission, and then to convert the Classification Act 
grade to the appropriate point 4 class. Since the point 4 conversion 
table authorizes overlapping conversion to point 4 classes, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
and 6, the De ‘partment has the pole vy that conversions to point t classes 
2,3, and 4 from the general schedule grades shall be made as follows: 

GS-14 to Point +2 
GS-13 to Point 13 
GS-12 to Point 44 

Although the Department of Commerce establishes point 4 positions 
under Classification Act principles and converts to point 4 classes, it 
does permit persons appointed for overseas duty to be paid, in the 
discretion of the Bureau or Office, at any step in the salary range of 
the point 4 class to which appointed. 

In the Federal Security Agency, positions for duty outside the 
United States in the technical assistance program are first classified 
in general schedule orades and classes in accordance with standards, 
policies, and procedures for classification ot agency positions under 
the Classification Act of 1949. After the position is so classified, the 
recruitment aspects of the position are considered by the operating 
officials responsible for directing the program activity involved. 
These officials initially determine the appropriate — } class, in 
accordance with the conversion table, and the appropriate salary rate 
within the class to be paid the appointee. The point 4 ¢ : ass and salar y 
rate become effective after approval of the Executive Assistant to the 
Administrator on recommendation of the Director, Office of Inter 
national Relations of the Agency, except that positions evaluated in 
GS 14 and GS —15 under Classification Act standards must receive 
prior approval of the Administrator. 

(2) Mutual Security Agency—(a) Policy—The Mutual Security 
Agency has some 1,571 United States citizen employees in overseas 
areas. Rates of pay are established under authority of section 110 of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, Public Law 472, Eightieth 
Congress, which authorizes compensation under sections 414 and 415 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The overseas classification and wage program of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency must be considered in the light of the program 
developed by, and adopted from, its predecessor organization, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Although the Economic Cooperation Administration considered 
the possibility of completely adopting the State Department pro- 
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cedures and the Foreign Service rules and regulations, it decided 
after a thorough canvass of the situation that the best and most 
practicable policy would be to develop its own classification and wage 
program. a 

‘The first step was a decision to utilize “option 2” of section 110 of 
the basic legislation which reads as follows: 

Sec. 110. (a) For the purpose of performing functions under this title outside 


the continental limits of the United States the Administrator may— 
* * ~ * * * * 

(2) recommend the appointment or assignment of persons, and the Secretary 
of State may appoint or assign such persons to any class in the Foreign Service 
Reserve or Staff for the duration of operations under this title, and the Secretary 
of State may assign, transfer, or promote such persons upon the recommendation 
of the Administrator. Persons so appointed to the Foreign Service Staff shall 
be entitled to the benefits of section 528 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 


The Secretary of State subsequently) dle legated to the Economie 
Cooperation Administration authority to classify and allocate posi- 
tions to Foreign Service Reserve and the Foreign Service Staff officer 
classes and pay schedules. 

Following this major policy ns a schedule oft orades was 
de veloped from those provided ji 1 the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
using only those Foreign aaa Staff and Foreien Service Reserve 
officer grades that were necessary to provide a sound salary pattern, 
This schedule contained the first 15 orades of the Foreign Service 
Staff and grades 1, 2, and 3 of the Foreign Service Reserve officer 
echedule. It was decided further ( 1) that the same techniques and 
classification standards should be applied overseas as in Washington, 
including the allocation of positions on the basis of duties and respon- 
sibilities; (2) to establish a classification unit in the Paris head- 
quarters (which now does the entire classification job for Europe) 
subject only to post t-aucdit and polic, v control from Washington; (3) 
to develop its own standards, maintaining comparability with W: ak 
ington standards wherever possible: (4) th: ul comme nsation should 
relate = the duties and responsibilities of tl » positi m and not to 
the rank of the incumbent: (5) to set down the policies, procedures, 
and akraelinnis to carry out this program; (6) to provide for an 
exchange of information between Washington and Eure ype on stafling 
plans to assist the Washington and Paris offices to judge the adequi cy 
and accuracy of the org anization patterns deve ‘loped ; (7) to set up 
a system of deadlines to assure e xpeditious processing of classification 
actions: (8) to establish a method of organizational classification 
levels to assure comparability among suaeine and (9) to allocate 
positions at levels sufficient to attract high-caliber and adaptable 
personnel. It also decided that for the Far East missions, which 
have no classification Staffs, classification should be performed i 
Washington on a pre audit basis. 

The system, thus developed, is the system currently in operation in 
the Mutual Sec urity Agency. 

(b) Administration—In the classification of positions the agency 
uses written descriptions for each position. They describe the duties 
and responsibilities and the speci: al requirement of the position as to 
knowledges, skills, and abilities. Usually employees are not furnished 
these duty statements. 

Ap plicable standards of the Foreign Service in addition to the 
published position-classification sts andards of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission are used and uniformly applied. Civil Service Commission 
standards are furnished to the Personnel Section in Paris. 

European positions are finally allocated to classes and grades by 
the Personnel Section in Paris, subject to post audit by the Washing- 
ton Personnel Division. The Washington Personnel Division alio- 
cates Far East positions at the headquarters office on pre audit basis. 

Position descriptions from the Paris office are transmitted to Wash- 
ington and are post-audited on a sampling basis. The sample is 
usually approximately 10 percent. When questions are raised during 
the post audit, the Paris office is notified and given an opportunity 
to furnish additional information and justification in support of 
allocations. Existing classifications are reviewed periodically for 
appropriateness of allocations. 

The current pay schedules of the Mutual Security Agency consist 
of grades 1 to 15, inclusive, of the statutory Foreign Service Stafl 
schedule and grades 1 and 2 of the Foreign Service Reserve offic 
schedule, as provided by sections 414 and 415 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

Kach of the FSR and FSS grades utilized in the pay schedules has 
several rates. ‘The general policy is that appointments shall be made 
at the minimum salary step of the class or grade to which appointed. 
Llowever, deviations are made from this policy if, for example, the 
appointee is a a r — of the Federal Government who 
previously received a salary higher than the minimum rate of the 
grade to which ap walt aera nt is proposed, or if the circumstances, such 
as previous earning record, are deemed | V the Director of Personnel 
to be sufficient to justify such action. 

It is of interest to note that the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1952, requires that salaries paid from funds provided therein 
shall not be “at a rate greater than that paid by the State Department 
for comparable work or services in the same area.” The Mutu: il Se- 
curity Agency states, with respect to this requirement: 

There are many complications in determining comparability Insofar as the 
Department of State has standards these have been set on the basis of a career 
system and the State Department’s method of operation and organization and 


are not completely descriptive of all types of activities overseas. * * * The 
State Department frequently assigns higher-grade personnel to positions that 
are allocated to lower grades. * * Other agencies receiving MSA funds 


allocate their positions in accordance with the Classification Act salary sched- 
ules, which are not directly comparable with the schedules of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, Which both the Department of State and this agency follow. In addi- 
tion, these other agencies must allocate in accordance with classification stand- 
ards promulgated by the Civil Service Commission 

(3) The Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone Government.— 
The general authority to establish and adjust compensation of em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone Government is vested in the President of the 
United States by section 81 of title 2, Canal Zone Code, as amended. 
That section also authorizes the President to fix salaries or compen- 
sation not to exceed 25 percent more than the salary or compensation 
paid for the same or similar services to persons employed by the 
United States Government in the United States. This authori ity was 
delegated to the Governor of the Canal Zone by section 1 of Execu- 
tive Order 1888 of February 2, 1914. 

The same classes of positions which in the United States are subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949 are also subject to that act in the 
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Canal Zone Government when the position is occupied by a United 
States citizen. That process has been described. However, positions 
in the Panama Canal Company are specifically excluded from the 
Classification Act by section 202 (20) thereof. 

The general authority to fix the wages of employees of the Panama 
Canal Company is vested in the corporation by section 248 of title 2, 
Canal Zone Code, as amended and supplemented. The by laws of the 
Company authorize its President, who is also the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, to fix the compensation of employees of the Panama 
Canal Company. In exercising that discretion, the President of the 
Company has fixed the compensation of its employees in accordance 
with section 81 of title Be Canal Zone Code, and in so doing he has 
adopted the same differential (not to exceed 25 percent ) authorized 
for use in fixing the salaries or compensation of employees of the 
Canal Zone Government. 

The pay plans for the so-called “administrative group positions” 
of the Company-government which cover United States citizen em 
ployees and a small number of Republic of Panama citizen employees 
are established administratively by the Governor President. Sub 
groups within this category are education positions, police positions, 
fireman positions, postal positions, pilot positions, and miscellaneous 
positions. 

In connection with pay determination of the first three of these 
subgroups, section 1(c) of Public Law 207, Eighty-second Congress, 
an act to increase the salaries of the Metropolitan Police, the United 
States Park Police, the White House Police, members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, and employees of the Board 
of Edueation of the District of Columbia, authorizes and directs the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, in the exercise of his pay-fixing authority, 
to grant additional compensation to policemen, firemen, and school 
teachers employed by the Canal Zone government, whenever addition- 
al compensation is granted to employees of the District of Columbia 
employed in similar or comparable positions. 

A somewhat similar provision in section 22 of Public Law 204, 
Kighty-second Congress, an act to adjust the salaries of postmasters, 
supervisors, and employees in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment, relates to the pay of postal employees of the Canal Zone 
government but is limited in its application to the increases granted 
in Publie Law 204. 

In determining basic pay rates for these types of positions, the 
Governor uses the District of Columbia government pay schedules as 
a guide. In the ease of teachers, the District of Columbia schedule 
is applied to whatever extent is possible and practicable without dis- 
rupting desirable coordination between the basic rates of compensa- 
tion for teachers and instructors and basic rates of compensation of 
their supervisory and administrative personnel, who are in Classifica- 
tion Act positions. Not all of the steps of the Washington, D. C. 
schedule are applied to the positions in this subgroup at the present 
time. Not all of the characteristics of the Washington, D. C. sched- 
ule, such as the relat ionship of the college degree held to the salary or 
compensation drawn, are employed. , 

The basic pay rates for comparable nonsupervisory and supervisory 
police positions in the Canal Zone government are, with the excep- 
tion of the positions of Chief and Assistant Chief of Police, directly 
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based on compensation rates of comparable police positions in the 
District of Columbia, but with due regard for maintaining desirable 
coordination between these basic pay rates and the compensation rates 
of the Chief and Assistant Chief of Police, whose positions are under 
the Classification Act. 

The Governor uses the statutory compensation schedule of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia as a guide in establishing 
basic rates of compensation for comparab ile firemen positions in the 
Canal Zone government. The prob em of coordination with the com- 
pensation rates of related positions which are under the Classification 
Act is likewise present in this case. 

The Governor administratively determines the basic rates of com- 
pensation of postal positions in the Canal Zone government. The 
compensation schedules of the Postal Pay Act of 1945, as amended, 
are used as guide to whatever extent is possible without disrupting 
the desirable coordination between the basic pay rates of these em- 
ployees and the basic pay rates of their supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel whose positions are under the Classification Act. Be- 
cause the postal operation is relatively small, only parts of the United 
States schedule is used. In finally determining the compensation 
schedules for each of the subgroups mentioned above, a 25-percent 
tropical differential is added to the basic rates of compensation for 
similar work in the United States. 

The basic pay schedules of pilots employed by the Panama Canal 
Company are administratively established by the Governor-President. 
In so doing, he uses the compensation schedules for positions of masters 
of vessels in the Military Sea Transportation Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy as a direct base. The resulting rates of compen- 
sation for these positions are not benefited by the addition of any tropi- 
cal differential because the payment of a tropical differential is not 
part of maritime-industry practice. 

The rates for positions in the miscellaneous subgroup generally are 
determined by administratively relating them to basic rates of com- 
pensation of Classification Act positions, or basic rates of compensa- 
tion corresponding closely thereto, adding the 20-percent tropical dif- 
ferential, and adjusting them upward or downward at the same time 
and in the same amounts that Classification Act positions with cor- 
responding or nearly corresponding basic rates of compensation are 
adjusted. 

The rates of compensation of hospital residents and interns are 
determined administratively within the maximum stipe nds, plus 25 
percent, prescribed by the Civil Service Commission pursuant to 
Public Law 330, Eightieth Congress, approved August 4, 1947, as 
amended. There is. however. a small number of other positions, such 
as extension school teachers, whose basic rates of compensation flue- 
tuate with other United States bases. Also, certain positions may have 
their basic rates of compensation established and adjusted from time 
to time solely on an administrative basis without reference to any 
United States base but by administrative relationship to other posi- 
tions in the Company-government organization. 

Nonstatutory pay schedules for positions in the administrative 
group are not coordinated with those of other United States agencies 
in the Canal Zone. In general, United States agencies in the Canal 
Zone have very few civilian positions in these occupational areas of the 
Company-government organization. 
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General pay adjustments are executed whenever pay adjustments 
are granted to positions in United States agencies which have been 
established by law or administratively as guides for the determination 
of basic rates of compe nsation 7” such positions. 

(4) 7'reasui Y De par tment United States Coast Guard- —The 
hours of duty and the pay of ¢ civilian keepers of lighthouse and civil- 
lanse mploye d on light ships and other vessels of the Coast Guard are 
regulated by an act of June 29, 1949 (62 Stat. 299). The act provides 
that basic compensation shall not exceed $3,750 per annum; current 
pay schedules contain 21 “keeper ranges” consisting of minimum 
and maximum rates and 5 intermediate salary steps. The lighthouse- 
keeper pay system is administered in the same manner within the 
United States and in the Territories and possessions. 

(5) Oth r administrative (statutory s¢ hedul s).—Specific pro- 
visions of the C lassification Act of 1949 prohibit the application of 
its provisions to certain classes of employees and employments even 
though the duties and responsibilities of the employees involved are 
of the type generally included under the coverage of that act. The 
Classification Act applies to all American citizens, within its scope, 
wherever located. It does not apply to, first, persons not citizens of 
the United States who oce upy positions outside the several States and 
the District of Columbia; second, employees none, or only part, of 
whose compensation is paid from appropriated funds; or third, emer- 
gency or seasonal employees whose employment is of uncertain or 
purely temporary duration or who are employed for brief periods at 
intervals. 

(a) Classification Act ty pe positions. 





In the Department of the 
Interior there are some positions of the white-collar type, chiefly in 
the ‘Territories and possessions, which lend themselves more readily 
to classification practices than to wage-board treatment. For this 
group, the Department adopted a classification procedure exactly 
paralleling that of the Classification Act of 1949. In all such instances 
the pay schedule is identical with the General Schedule under the 
1949 act, but for administrative purposes it is designated as the 
Interior General Scehdule (IGS). Many of these positions occupied 
by noncitizens were formerly under the coverage of the Classification 
Act of 1923 but were specifically excluded from the 1949 act. 

In the Panama Canal Company, which is excluded from the cover- 
age of the Classification Act of 1949, Classification Act type positions 
held by United States citizens generally are administratively allocated 
to grades corresponding to those of the Classification Act and are paid 
at the rates for such grades plus 25 percent tropical differential. A 
small number of positions occupied by Republic of Panama citizen 
employees of the Company-Government which are of the same type are 
allocated to grades corresponding to the Classification Act without 
the differential. 

The Office of International Finance, Treasury Department, has 
a small group a American citizen employees in Europe and the 
Middle East who are paid on the basis of rates established adminis- 
tratively by the Secretary of the Treasury under authority of section 
X. Public Law 87, Seventy-third Congress (Gold Reserve Act of 
1934). The basic pay rates for such positions are fixed in accordance 
with an administratively determined plan which parallels the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 in virtually every major respect except, of course, 
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in Civil Service Commission jurisdiction. Written position one 
tions are used and allocations are based on published standards of the 
Commission to insure that similar positions are allocated to the same 
grade. General procedures are as previously described. 

(b) Neasonal positions, 





Seasonal positions of subprofessional 
character in the Department of the Interior which are located in the 
Territories and saeaiiee are also reported as being classified admin 
istratively under the same procedures followed i allocating and 
compensating positions under the Clas sificat LO} \i De ‘| he pas =< hed 
ules correspond to those of compygg ble orades of the Classification 
Act. 

(c) Consultants. Under the Act for International Ds velo} ment, 
Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, individual experts and con 
sultants, or organizations thereof, may be employed as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 600, T9th Cong.) 
and may be compensated at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem. Such 
employments are of limited duration, not excee “ ng | year in le noth, 
and the rates are determined by the employing agency. In contrast, 
consultants and experts in the Mutual Securi ie Agency who are em 
ployed under similar conditions, for example, as to tenure, may be em 
ployed under section 104(e) of the Economic Cooperation Act (Public 
Law (2. SOth Cong. ) at rates not in excess of $50 per ciiem. 

(d) Limitations on administrative pay fixing autho ity.- There are 
instances where the positions in certain agencies are excluded from 
the Classification Act but where some other statute, such as an appro 
priation act, limits the administrative authority to fix pay. For 
example, positions in the Atomic E leroy Commission, both within 
the United States and overseas, are specifi rally excluded from the 
Classification Act but the authority to determine pay rates is limited 
by the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 759 
8ist Cong.) by this language : 

No part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of any officer 
or employee (except such officers and employees whose compensation is fixed 
by law, and scientific and technical personnel) whose position would be subject 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, if such act were applicable to 
such position, at a rate in excess of the rate payable under such act for 
tions of equivalent difficulty or responsibility * * 


posi- 


The Mutual Security Agency reports a somewhat similar restric- 
tion of considerably | roade or imp lication contained in section 2 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 249, 82d 
Cong.). This section provides that of the funds made— 

me available for administrative expenses of the departments and agen- 
cies concerned with the administration of the programs provided for herein 
* * * no part of such amount shall be used to pay the salary of any civilian 
employee at a rate greater than that paid by the State Department for com- 
parable work or services in the same area. 

The National Bureau of Standards and the Weather Bureau, both 
in the Department of Commerce, have special legislation authorizing 
the determination of base pay administratively, but within certain 
limits, for employees engaged in the conduct of scientific observations 
in the Arctic region. Public Law 753, Eightieth Congress, provides 
that 

The Weather Bureau is hereby authorized to * * * appoint employees for 


the conduct of meteorological investigations in the Arctic Region without regard 
to the civil-service and classification laws and titles II and III of the Federal 
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Employees Pay Act of 1945, both at base rates which shall not exceed such 
maximum rates as may be specified from time to time in the appropriation 
concerned. 

The most recent ap propriation act covering such employees, Public 
Law om Kighty-first Congress, states that their maximum base rate of 
pay shall be $5,000 per annum, “except that not more than five of such 
emp loyees at any one time may recelve a base rate of $7,500 per 
abu. 

In the National Bureau of Standards, employees engaged in the 
conduct of observations on radio phenomena in the Arctic region 
may be cei under Public Law 618, Eighty-first Congress, at 
basic rates, established by the Secretary of Commerce, which shall 
not exceed such maximum rates as may be specified from time to time 
ii the appropriation concerned, and without regard to the civil-service 
and classification laws. The current appropriation act established 
a’ maximum base rate of compensation of 86400 per annum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 

Although positions in the Arctic region are ungraded by adminis- 
trative order of the Department of Commerce, they are allocated 
orades equivalent to those of the Classification Act of 1949 on the 
basis of the duties and responsibilities of the individual positions 
mvolved. 


( Laho) marke f pay S/ he dule XN 


(1) Waae hoard—General—For purposes of its annual report on 
salary distribution of employment, the Civil Service Commission de 
hnnes wace board enepo pee as “those whose basic rates oft compensa 
tion are fixed and ad ljusted from time to time, in accordance with 
prevailing rates in the locality where the employee works, by wage 
hoard or similar administrative authority serving the same purpose.” 
Within the United States almost all wage-board employees are en- 
gaged in crafts and labor occupations and are referred to as “blue- 
collar” employees. In overseas areas, however, many employees, 
mostly noncitizens, performing clerical, technical, and professional 
work of the “white-collar” type have their compensation established 
and adjusted on the basis of prevailing rates of pay in local private 


| a sand sometimes in local government. The Classification Act 
speci ically excludes from its coverage persons not citizens of the 


Unite “ States in positions located outside the States and the District 
of Columbia, and large groups of employees in trades or crafts and 
n manual-labor occupations whose compensation, as stated in section 
2902 (7) of that act, “shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time 
as nearly as is consistent with the public interest In accordance with 
prevailing rates.” 

The compensation of approximately 835.000 employees in overseas 
areas is fixed in accordance with the prevailing rate principle; of these, 
6.500 are United States citizens. In the 15 to 20 agencies by whom 
these persons are employed there are many different methods and 
procedures for classifying or grading positions and for establishing 
pay schedules. In general, however, the pay schedules on upon 
competitive labor market rates (a) in the local area j 1 which the 
position is located, or (>) in the United States dkied. 

(2) Department of Defense-—The Department of Defense has the 
largest number of wage-board employees overseas. These workers 


ee | 
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represent a wide variety of occupations and skills and are employed 
in many countries of f the world under widely varying conditions of 
climate, geography, living conditions, customs, and types of super- 
vision. Itis the general policy of the De partment of Defense tliat 
the Departments of the Army, Air Force, and Navy base their wage 
rates on the prevailing industrial wages in each labor market, with 
only such exceptions as are hep 1 the public interest. 

(a) Departme its of the Army and Air Force. The Departments of 
the Army and Air Force have a eae Arms Air Force Wage Board. 
The Board, composed of three members from each Department, is 
provided with a technical staff of wage analysts and clerical assistants, 
The Board is responsible for establishing basic wage poli ies for the 
departments and for the determination of salaries, wages, and such 
fringe wage benefits as are appropriate for their respective ¢ _ an 
employees excluding those whose salaries are set in accordance with 
the Classification Act, employees appointed as consultants or experts 
on a short term or intermittent basis, and noncitizen employees in 
occupied areas whose wages or salaries are changed to accord with the 
local economy. This re spol sibility extends to civilian canlivnaen of 
both Departments both in the United States and in the Territories 
and possessions and overseas commands 

The following functions are reported as illustrations of typical 
Board jurisdiction : 

1. Developing and issuing basic polici ies relative to wage matters. 

2. Directing local wage surve VS. This ineludes— 

a. Approving necessity for surveys. 
6. Providing a loe ality wage survey board chairman and tech 
nical guidance to the loc ‘ality wage board. 
C. Reviewing and determining lists ot firme to be included for 
wage survey purposes. 
d. Evaluating wage data. 
e. Determination of boundaries of wage localities. 
3. Determining appropriate wage rates and issuing locality wage 
schedules to the two Departments. 

i. Improving wage survey techniques. 

5. Determining basic features of the job evaluation pl in, including 
selection and weighti 
jobs. 


ng of factors, and evaluation of “bench mark” 


6. Evaluating “key” jobs used in locality wage surveys. 

7. Assuring consistency in the evaluation standards issued by the 
two Departments on a post-audit basis. 

8. Coordinating Army and Air Force wage activities with othe 
Federal agencies. 

The Army Air Force Wage Board IS authorized to act for the Secre 
tary of the Army or the Air Force, as appropriate in carrying out 
its responsibilities. 

It is the policy of the Board to decentralize the author ity to estab 
lish wages for native employees to overseas commands, whereve1 
practicable. 

The wage program in given overseas areas is administered in one 
of three ways: With full delegation of authority; with partial delega 
tion of authority ; or with required prior approval of the Wage Board. 
Under full de legation, the commander of the area directs the making 
of wage surveys in his area, the compilation and statistical treatment 
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of wage data, and the derivation, approval, and publication of wage 
schedules in terms of grading systems through which they are applied 
and directs their application through subordinate staff and installa- 
tioncommanders. In such areas, there must be a single commander for 
all defense agencies in the area and a copy of schedules must be sent 
to the Army-Air Force Wage Board within 30 days. Partial delega- 
tion exists where there are two or more commands in the area and it 
is necessary to coordinate the proposed rates between the commands. 
In such areas, the interested local Federal agencies cooperate, confer, 
and agree upon joint wage schedules. A similar requirement of re- 
porting wage schedules to the Board within 30 days of application is 
Imposed in these areas. Under prior approval, the areas may be 
requested to perform or participate in the conduct of the wage survey 
but the wage board receives all data and prepares and issues wage 
schedules for the areas. In all such activities continuing efforts are 
made to assure that one effort statisfies the requirements of both the 
Army and Air Force. These three variations in authority have been 
instituted for reasons of economy of administration, efficiency of 
operation, ~_ control. Procedures for the administration of the 
system vary in detail in the different foreign areas where it is used 
although ana general procedures are similar in all areas. 

In some areas such as France, wage schedules are derived by means 
of a survey of rates paid by private employers and Government agen- 
cies for a list of jobs common to those groups and Army establishments. 
The rates are obtained both for manual and nonmanual types of jobs 
and are applied to both categories of jobs in Army and Air Force 
establishments occupied by indigenous personnel. The same rates 
are app a to positions occupied by nationals of countries other than 
the one in which employed who are residents of the country con- 
cerned a have a permit to work there. Nationals of other coun 
tries who are recruited by arrangement with their homeland and 
who are not residents of the country concerned are paid rates deter- 
mined through agreement with their country of origin or through 
administrative determination. In some areas establishment of rates 
is influenced by cost-of-living factors or by provisions of special 
treaties arranged with the local government. 

In this system pay rates are related to duties and responsibilities 
of positions through a system of grades and designations applied by 
application of st andards and/or grade definitions, paralleling in 
principle the systems used in evaluating Classification Act and wage 
board jobs in the United States. 

Monthly paid or nonmanual jobs are handled in aceordance with 
procedures prescribed for the classification and e aaa: of Classi- 
fication Act jobs. Seale paid or manual jobs are classified and 
evaluated according to procedures prescribed for wage-board type 
jobs or by job-to-job comparisons with Wage Board Evaluation 
Standards. The general principles of securing job information by 
interview of incumbent and/or supervisor, preparing written job 
descriptions certified by supervisory officials, analyzing and evalu- 
ating jobs in the light of standards and determining pay for the job 
by designating the appropriate title and/or grade, are followed in 
all areas where this system is used. 

Written descriptions are prepared by position classifiers from in- 
formation secured by interviewing the incumbent and/or the super- 
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visory official who knows the job. Descriptions contain information 
as to major duties and re sponsibili ties assigned to the job, supervisory 
and other controls over the job, and significant conditions under 
which the work is performed. Employees are given copies of their 
job description where practicable. In many instances, particularly 
some involving manual-type jobs, diflic ulties of language and lack of 
adequate office facilities make this practice impossible or impractical. 

In assigning titles and grades to jobs, the Army uses the Manual 
of Evaluation Standards for Civilian Jobs in the Department of the 
Army, the Air Force uses its ungraded standards for wage-board or 
manual jobs, and both use classification standards published by the 
Civil Service Commission for Classification Act type of nonmanual 
jobs in assigning titles and grades. These standards are applied 
with as much uniformity as possible since in many foreign areas they 
can only be used as guides to the appropriate level with an accom- 
panying interpolation es to the proper grade because the local grade 
system sometimes contains a different number of levels. 

In the Territories and possessions, this plan covers United States 
citizens whether reeruited from the United States or locally born 
or resident, with the exception of a group of crafts and labor em- 
ployees in Puerto Rico, who are paid United States rates because they 
were recruited in the United States. In foreign areas the system 
covers both manual and nonmanual indigenous personnel but no 
United States citizens. In the Army and Air Force installations in 
the Panama Canal Zone, the plan is used for both manual and non- 
manual jobs occupied by Panamanians or other local residents, and 
for United States citizen occupants of crafts and labor jobs. 

This system covers the majority of personnel employed by the De- 
partments of the Army and Air Force in overseas areas. It is in 
operation in Europe (including France, Germany, Austria, England, 
Trieste, It: ily) , United States Territories and pOssessio} is, the Ryukyu 
Islands, and the Philippine Islands. 

A second system of wage-rate determination which covers United 
States citizens only is that of determining rates on the basis of averag- 
ing the results of many pay surveys in a large area of recruitment in 
the United States m: ainl: ind without consideration of the prevailing 
pay rates in the area in which the jobs exist. This system is essentially 
similar to the one just described except that under that plan the areas 
of work and of recruitment are one and the same, whereas in this case 
the area of recruitment is the United States and the area of work may 
be any foreign country, Territory, or possession. This system is used 
where it is desirable to recruit United States citizens for overseas areas 
because required skills are not locally available because of reasons 
of security or because of other reasons deemed by the Army or Air 
Force to be in the public interest. A spec ial schedule of rates caida 
this system has been established for Puerto Rico to cover employees 
from the United States. 

Wage rates for United States citizens occupying wage-board-type 
or mé anual jobs 1 in overseas areas are of necessity, geared to rates In 
the United States and, in order to make recruiting possible, are based 
onan average of the locality wage schedules in the 12 highest principal 
recruiting are: is within the United States. In deriving the rates, an 
umount approxim: ately equal to the differentials allowed for employees 
covered by the C lassification Act by statute is added to the data from 
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which hourly rates are calculated. The primary differences in treat- 
ment of United States employees and loc ‘ally employed personnel in 
this case are the facts that the United States rates are considerably 
higher and payment is in United States dollars, whereas the loc al 
personnel are paid local rates in their own currency. T re pay sched- 
les are reviewed at least annually. This plan is in operation in 
Canada, South America, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, ax Ryukyu Is- 
lands, Philippine Islands, Japan, Korea, and Europe. 

The Department of the Army reports still other plans or methods 
of pay determination which for descriptive purposes they have 
grouped and characterized as a “special agreement” or “administra- 
tive decision” systems. They are used for establishing pay rates for 
relatively small groups of noncitizen employees to which, for some 
reason, regular methods of pay fixing may not be readily applied. 
Although this system involves no set group of rules and procedures, it 
is the prac tice of the De spartinent to adhere to the wage polici ies and 
methods of their regular systems wherever they are applicable. 

This system involves most of the unusual or different types of 
employee groups for whom pay rates must be arbitrarily established or 
related to factors not covered by the ordinary pay fixing systems. For 
example, in Europe, there now remain approximately 800 employees 
of the Department of the Army who are of various nationalities and 
who are known as Allied neutrals. These employees were recruited 
by agreement with their own governments to work for the United 
States in other European countries. The pay rates were determined 
prior to the invasion of Europe in 1944 by agreement with the various 
governments in exile and have since been adjusted to meet rising costs 
of living. A similar plan was followed in Japan where a number of 
non-United States citizens were employed on a special wage scale 
largely derived from rates which were customary in Australia. 

Another tvpe of situation handled by means of this system is that 
of the individual highly specialized or scientific national of a foreign 
or occupied country with whom a pay rate is negotiated rather than 
being based on local going rates. In some of these situations, such 
as the Alhed neutral one, the pay rates are directly related to the 
duties and responsibilities of the positions, since the Classification Act 
position classification plan and Civil Service Commission classifica 
‘ion standards are used to evaluate and grade positions. It is reported 
that in most of the individual agreement type situations the pay rate 
is not related directly to the duties but rather to factors affecting 
negotiations. The only relationship between duties and pay rates 
under these circumstances is that the negotiated rate is usually close to 
what the individual or group might be able to command in the local 
market. In some cases, however, quite different factors may be con- 
sidered, such as the individual’s standard of living in relation to cur- 
rent living costs 

In most instances of negotiated rates there is not an actual schedule 
of rates involved since a single pay rate is agreed upon by the parties 
involved. In cases such as the Allied neutrals in Europe, a schedule 
is established by agreement between representatives of the area com- 
mander (who acts for the Secretary of the Army under delegated 
authority) and other parties concerned. As an example, this particu- 
lar schedule was established by agreement between Allied Govern- 
ments and representatives of SHAEF. Subsequently adjustments 
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have been made in the rate schedule to meet changes Ink living costs. 
These rates are related only to rates paid for similar work in England 
in 1944. They also bear a constant relationship to rates in several othe: 

Allied countries in Europe because of the controlled-currency rela 
tionship. They bear no direct relationship to rates paid in the United 
States for similar work. 

Pay rates under this system, which is in operation in Europe, Japan, 
Hawail, Greece, and Turkey, are assigned by the commander of the 
major area involved: « » Sen the commanding general ot the Kuropeal 
command, 

(db) Department of the Navy.—The Department of the Navy is a 
large emp lover of trades and crafts Tiles collar) employees outside 
of the United States. Like the Departments of the Army and Au 
kK orce, the De sparme nt of the N avy follows 7 gener al w age pole; v of 
the De spartinent o tf Defense both within the United States and in ove 
seas areas. All noncitizen employees as well as blue-collar employees 
recruited in the United States labor market for service outside the 
States, are considered to be wave board employees. The Navy defines 
this term as 

Those (employees) whose wages are fixed by the Secretary of the Navy 
by his direction or delegation, through wage boards or similar administrative 
procedure, Whether on a per-hour, per-day, per-month, or per-annum basis 

The authority for fixing basic wages of all emplovees in trades 
and manual labor occupations, including noncitizen employees pel 
forming similar services (except American citizen employees in trades 
and occupations in the Panama Canal). is the act of July 16, 1s62 
(34 U.S.C. 505), which proy idles 


That the rates of wages of the employees in the navy yards s 


conform, as nearly as is consistent with the publie interest, with those of private 


establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective vards, to be deterimined 
by the commandants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and 1 
of the Secretary of the Navy 

The Ss ‘hedules of base pay for b lue coll: ir positions overseas held by 
elip rlovees recruited in the United States labor market have been de 
veloped by a variety of methods. For the most part, they are based 
On ah average of rates in the nine major shipyards of the Navy whi h 
results in a good average reflecting wide geographic coverage and 
ani equal number of high and low -pay areas. kor each overseas area. 
an app ropriate recruitment and retention differential is determined 
in consideration of differentials and allowances authorized by law for 
positions paid at statutory rates, and consideration is given to recrult 
ment difficulties and any other factor which might at the time have 
a bearing on the decision as to what pay rates are to be established. 
These are administrative decisions. Thus, wage rates for positions in 
this category are fixed on an uverage of rates paid in the United States 
plus whatever addition is determined to be necessary to permit the 
Department to recruit and retain adequate employees. Wage recom 
mendations of the commanding officer of the activity in the area in 
volved are reviewed and revised by the Office of Industrial Relations 
of the paper in Washington and are approved by the Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Prior to final approval, schedules are coordinated by joint action of 
the pay-fixing authorities of the military departments In accordance 
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with an agreement between the respective secretaries. Where another 
lederal agency is an important employer in the area in question, co- 
ordination at the departmental level is attempted. 

Crafts and labor positions held by employees who are locally hired 
and who are considered as available in the local overseas labor market 
are paid at local prevailing rates. Information is obtained through 
surveys conducted by the activity of pay rates prevailing in local 
priy ate business and in local government. The data are reviewed and 
the schedules compiled by the Office of Industrial Relations on the 
basis of recommendations from the commanding officer of activities 
in the particular area. Schedules are coordinated with pay schedules 
of the other military departments and, to the extent possible, with 
those of other Federal agencies and are approved finally by the Under 
Sec retary of the Navy. 

White-collar positions of the Department of the Navy held by non- 
United States citizens are likewise subject to wage fixing in accord- 
ance with the act of July 16, 1862. A classification plan comparable to 
the plan provided by the C lassification Act of 1949 but with rates of 
pay ot upon loc al pre valling rates for comparable work has been 
administratively adopted in those areas where a significant number of 
noncitizens are employed in white-collar jobs. Classification stand- 
ards issued by the Civil Service Commission are used to classify such 
positions. Methods and procedures, delegations of authority to clas- 
sify, and responsibility for post-audits are substantially the same as 
the = avy Department follows with respect to positions under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 as previously described. 

ie some minor field offices where very few noncitizen employees are 
hired, the administrative classification plan is not applied. Instead, 
specific job titles, together with a rate of pay reflecting the prevailing 
rate in the locality for comparable work, are authorized. Typically, 
this type of operation is in the office of _ naval attachés, where an 
interpreter, chauffeur, messenger, janitor, or typist may be employed. 
The rates established are prevailing rates and are fixed in considera- 
tion of the rates for similar work paid by the State Department mis- 
sion to whie h the attaché is attached. F iel | offices requiring suc h au- 
thorization submit a description of the position with a proposed title 
and information in regard to local prevailing rates for comparable 
work to the Office of Industrial Relations for review and decision as 
to the appropriate title and rate of pay. 

(3) The Panama Canal ¢ ompany and Canal Zone Government. 
The Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone Government has em- 
ployees (United States citizens and a small number of citizens of the 
Repub lic of Panama) in craft and craft supervisory jobs whose posi- 
tions are determined in accordance with wage board procedures. 

The C ompany-government Wage Board is composed of two mem- 
bers ap pointed by the Governor-President. The represent: ative of 
the administration is designated by the Governor-President, and the 
representative of labor is nominated by the Central mtg Bo nion and 
the Metal Trades Council of the Canal Zone. The wage board 
functions in an advisory capacity to the Governor-P reohaed and its 
authority is limited to recommendations only, with no authority to 
make commitments beyond its own recommendations. In general, 
the positions considered to be within the scope of the wage ‘board’s 
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functions include those relating to the rates of pay of United States- 
rate positions in the following subgroups: Craft and supervisory, 
floating equipment, power branch, railroad, and Panama Canal Press 
(printing-trades) categories. Wage data for the several classes of 
United States-rate craft and related craft-supervisory jobs in the 
Company-government organizations are obtained by the Personnel 
Bureau from Federal agencies 1n the U1 ited States in practically all 
instances. 

Evaluation of Company-government positions — determination 
of ap propriate basic rates of compensation are mi » | y comparison 
of C ompany-government positions with sin r positic ns In the agency 
ae which the wage data are secured nad bs comparison with other 

Company-govern ment positions in volving similar or related work. 
Consideration is also given to coordination with rates for supervisory 
positions in the unit in which the position under study is located 

Wage data are analyzed and forwarded by the personnel director 
to the wage board or the Executive Assistant to the Governor-Pr« 
dent, for consideration and recommendation to the Governor 
President, who is the final wage-fixing authority. As a generality, 
the 25 percent tropical differential is applied to the United States 
wage rates selected as bases for the determination of basic rates of 
compensation, except in the case of noncitizens on the United States- 
rate rolls. 

The relationship of base pay received to duties performed by wage 
board group employees Is In airect comparison with the base wage 
paid to comparable employees in Federal agencies in the United 
mtates. 


Written standards, sue s De partment of the Navy gu de line job 
descriptions, are used for pet ne sin determining whether 
local wage De ard positions are comparable and similar as to duties 


and responsibilities to a counterpart job in the United States 

An a of the methods used in developing pay schedules 
the procedure followed for craft and craft-supervisory positions. 
The wage schedule for this cater ry oft po tions was developed by 


taking the average hourly rate of basic compensation paid for similar 
work in nine selected naval shipyards in the United States (Boston, 


. 
Chesindtan. New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, and Portsmouth, o 
i Atlantie coast, and Long Beach, Mare Island, and Puget Sound, 
on the Pacifie coast), adding 25 percent thereto, and rounding to the 


nearest cent an hour. The fourth step rate of the Department of 
the Navy four-step rate plan is used in all computations to derive 
the maximum Company Government 1o Vr evinan step rate Lhe 
craft basic rates of compensation thus derived are generally hourly 
rates; however, where applicable, equitable, increments are added, 
such as a lave out. differential, for factors pec uliar to the specifie 
job under consideration in a similar manner to that employed by the 
naval shipyards. Basic rates of compensation for craft-supervisory 
positions are established by applying differentials above the basic 
rates for cocmneyuian craft positions to compensate for the extent 
to which the supervisory positions exceed in difficulty and respon- 
sibility the journeyman positions. In general, the differentials corre- 
spond to, and are patterned on, those in use by the naval shipyards 
for leader, leadingman, and quarterman plus 25 percent. In order 
to allow for greater local flexibility, intermediate steps have been 
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established administrative ly in between the rates of basic colpensa- 
tion for these several naval shipy: ard craft-supervisory designations. 

The basic pay rates for certain of the other subgroups are based 
on rates established in the United States for like groups. For ex- 
umiple, rates for floating equipment positions are based upon the 
floating plant wage schedule of the United States Corps of Engineers; 
the journeyman craft rate in the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D. C., is used as the guide in determining pay rates in 
the printing press subgroup: and the basic rates for certain mainte- 
hance and operating jobs in the power branch subgroup are based upon 
the average of the basic rates which are paid similar positions by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bonneville Power Administration, and the South 
western Power Administration, plus 25 percent. Other basic rates in 
this wage schedule are based on coordination within the group through 
the application of administrative differentials. 

Wage schedules of the United States Army Caribbean Command, 
Caribbean Air Command, and the Fifteenth Naval District (the only 
other large agencies of the United States Government in this area), are 
used as guides only in maintaining alinement of wages paid but are 
not used as bases for deriving Company-Government rates because 
of the great variance in the types and kinds of occupational groups 
that are employed in the Company-Government. 

The pas schedules are revie wwed and revised periodically (some 
quarterly, semiannually, or when new or revised United States sched- 
ules used as bases are received ) by the Personne] Bureau. Recom 
mendations for any adjustments are made to the wage board for its 
recommendation to the Governor-President who has the authority 
for final ap yproval. 

Local-rate group positions of the Panama Canal Company-Canal 
Zone Government in general are paid in accordance with prevailing 
wage rates in the Republic of Panama. ‘This administrative pay plan 
covers several thousand employees who are citizens of the Republic of 
Panama, other employees residing in the Republic of Panama who 
are not citizens of that country, and a small number of United States 
citizen emp love eS. 

Phe Governor-President administratively determines the wage rates 
of local rate positions on the basis of periodic surveys of prevailing 
rates in the Republic of Panama. 

This wage structure, adjusted from time to time by across-the- 
board increases on the basis of certain factors affecting the cost of 
living of local-rate employees, and applied to the grades of an ad 
ministratively adopted evaluation system, comprises 4 separate 
plans and consists of 15 grades, with each grade having 6 within 
erade step rates. 

Written standards which show the grade, designation, and deser ip 
tion of duties are provided for the rating of local-rate jobs and in 
dividual positions. 

Position classifiers of the Personnel Bureau periodically make on- 
the-job reviews of local-rate positions. The purpose is to determine 
whether the duties and responsibilities performed are commensurate 
with the grade levels of those described in the written standards for 
the occupation or if the written standard or grade levels therein fail 
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to cover the occupation or position. The Governor-President has 
delegated to the personnel director the authority for approving the 
ratings of all local-rate jobs and positions evaluated by position classi 
fiers of the Personnel Bureau. 

In the Canal Zone, the local-rate pay schedule is coordinated with 
civilian agencies of the Army, Air Force, and the Navy through the 
Canal Zone Personnel Board, on which the Company-Government has 
a liaison representative ee vote. The Rag! schedules of these 
agencies can be said, in general, to parallel the Panama Canal Com 
pany and Canal Zone Government pay chelate When any of the 
four agence ies proposes to increase its pay schedule. it does not do se 
without the knowledge and general coneurrence of the other agencies. 

It is the policy to review the local-1 ‘ pay se ‘hedule semiannually 
on the basis of factors that atfec ities cost of living of local-rate em 
ployees in the Canal Zone. Following the review of cost-of-living 
factors by the Management Division, the persol nel director normally 
makes recommendations concerning ally needed revisions of the pay 
schedule. 

(+4) De partnient of the Interior. The Office of Territories, De 
partment of the Interior, reports t] g 
the Office of the High Commissioner of Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islanads, the Alaska Road Paik tanta and some 2.334 em 
ployees ot the Alaska Railroad are paid in accordance with prevail 
Ing wage rates. 

Locally recruited labor within the trust territory se ployed at 
ange rates established by the chief administrative oii “ut te 
prince cipal place of employment subject to the ip proval of the Hig 
Commissioner. At present, the rates in use are those establis thiek | 
the Department of the Navy dur o the peri lof their administration 
of the trust territory. Some of these rates were arrived at arbitral ily, 
but generally, the minimum rate was based on wages paid in whatever 
work or task represented the chief occupatiol of the lo ality, fo. 
example, the processing ot copra. Within the past ) months, t th 7 
partment of the Interior has conducted a survey of these est: ablis hed 
rates, from which there is reason to believe that relatively little co 
ordination exists from island to island. Where the islands are w idely 


at ee W el re board employ ees of 


\ 


separated, or where the Federal activ ity is li mg to one agency, this 
presents no serious prob lem. Unde th » pr l t authority, however, 
when the pay rates are newly established or ‘iii all Federal agen 


cies hiring similar labor within the area covered will be expected 
meet the minimum rates approved by the High Commissioner. 

Salaries and wages established for employees of the Alaska Rail 
road, which is excepted from the coverage of the Classification Act 
of 1949, are based upon compensation for comparable position paid 
by railroads in the United States. The latest wage schedule, No. 21, 
effective April 1, 1951, lists all positions by title from general manager 
to section tlc together with the ap plicable single hourly rate 
and the basic rate per month for each such pos ition. 

Also reported as wage-board employees were 928 employees of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, an organization also spec ifically excluded 
from the Classification Act. The salary schedule for the Corporation 
consists of 19 pay grades, each with a minimum and maximum rate and 


t intermediate salary steps. It was developed as a result of a survey 
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which took into consideration pay rates prevailing in local private 
business and pay rates in the local government, The schedule was 
approved by the Chairman of the Board of Directors for the Corpora- 
tion. These schedules are reviewed periodically by operating officials 
who recommend necessary revisions. The present schedule, approved 
December 11, 1951, “sub yject to the availability of funds,” has 18 grades ; 


} l 


each grade has a salary range consisting of the minimum and maxi 
mum rates and from 3 to 5 intermediate ste p rates. 

The Fish and Wildlife oo De partment of the Interior, re ports 
an interesting e xample of the determination of base pay ina purely 
local and unusual situation. This plan was developed through ad- 
ministrative action taken by the Secretary of the Interior under pro 
visions of the Fur Seal Act of February 26, 1944 (Public Law 257, 
7th Cong.). Section 7 of that statute provides as follows 

Whenever seals are killed and sealskins taken on any of the Pribilof Islands, 
the native inhabitants of the islands shall be employed in such killing and 
in curing the skins taken, and shall receive for their labor fair compensation to 
be fixed from time to time by the Secretary, who shall have the authority to pre 
scribe the manner in which such compensation shall be paid to the natives or 
expended or otherwise used on their behalf and for their benefits 

The employees involved, American citizens, are Aleut workmen 
resident in the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea, Alaska, engaged in 
the highly specialized community enterprise of taking fur-seal and 
fox skins, and in maintaining Government facilities. 

In addition to foremen, four wage categories have been established 
comprising skilled workmen (class A), semiskilled workmen (class 
B), and two classes (C and D) of unskilled workmen. Class C covers 
year-around unskilled workers with some experience. Class D covers 
female Aleut hospital attendants, laundresses, and janitresses, school 
boys working during the summer as mess attendants and roustabouts, 
and youths in their first and ened year of full employment. Three 
salary steps are provided in each classification to meet variations in 
the abilities, experience, and industry of individuals in each class and 
to serve as an incentive factor. The classification of the workmen in 
the various wage categories is determined by the agents on St. Paul 
Island and St. George Island, respectively, in accordance with guide 
lines established by the Department. In addition to their pay on the 
basis of duty and skill, the Aleut workers receive a cash allowance 
(highest $168 and lowest $84) in lieu of issues of clothing and house- 
hold supphes. The total annual base rates computed in ‘this manner 
range from $472.80 for a class D-1 unskilled worker to $1.788 for a 
foreman. 

Although, strictly speaking, not a matter of base pay, there is also 
an incentive bonus for the taking of sealskins (40 cents) and fox 
skins ($3.50 per skin). Upon the termination of sealing operation, 
the money earnings for each island is determined by multiplying the 
total number of skins by 40 cents. Workmen in the various classes 
are entitled to so many shares in this fund (for example, the more 
highly skilled year-around workmen receive four shares). The total 
sum is divided by the total number of shares due all the workmen to 
determine the value of each share and the bonus payment to each is 
then derived by multiplying the number of shares to his credit by the 
unit value of each share. The bonus for taking fox skins is deter- 
mined and paid in a generally similar manner. 
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All wage payments under this plan are made from the proceeds of 
the sale of skins and are contingent upon the availability of such 
funds for this purpose. 

The annual wage rates and the rates of incentive payments are 
reviewed before April : 30 of each year by the Department and revised 
if necessary in the lght of changes in compensation rates in the 
Alaska Peninsula area, and changes in the general level of living 
costs as determined from the Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families in Seattle, Wash., as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, De partment of Labor. 

(5) Selective Service System.—The Selective Service Extension 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 599, Slst Cong.) provides that the compensa 
tion of employees of local boards and appeal boards may be fixed 
without regard to the Classification Act of 1949. The paid civilian 
overseas staff of the Selective Service System consists of 244 e aes 
in the Territories and posse ‘ssions. For the purpos se of selective servi 

ach of the Territories and possessions is ee as a State ad 


as State headquarters, local boards, and in seme cases an appeal 
board. Ie mployees in State he eiaaainenual within He somgtiaiaent 8 
the Classification Act and their salary rates are fixed in accordance 


with the general procedures of that act, whereas the compensation 
of local board and board of appeal employees is fixed administratively 
by the respective State director of selective service without regard to 
the Classification Act. In fixing such salary rates the State director 
has been instructed to consider such factors as: the difficulty of work; 
the rates paid locally for work of similar difficulty and responsibility : 
and the funds available for personal services. They may also consider 
the number of registrants in the local board. Written position de- 
scriptions are used but, as far as can be ascertained, there is no post 
audit to determine their accuracy or to check on the pay determinations 
of the State directors. 


(6) Department of State—The Department of State plays an im- 
portant role in establishing pay schedules, based on local prevailing 
rates, for noncitizen employees in foreign countries. Within this 


category, the Department of State itself has more than 10,000 em 
ployees. Because its activities are so widespread throughout the 
world, the schedules developed by the Department are utilized by 
many agencies ‘ 

Section 417 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 provides that the 
salary or compensation of a noncitizen clerk or employee shall be fixed 
by the Secretary in accordance with such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe. The act makes it clear, however, that noncitizens’ salaries 
shall be based on prevailing rates paid in the locality. 

Departmental regulations provide that each Foreign Service post 
shall compensate local employees in accordance with the following 
basic principles: 

(a) Foreign Service local employees shall be compensated in 
accordance with prevailing salary rates and practices of the area in 
which the post is located, provided that the payment procedures do 
not contravene United States laws and regulations; and 

(6) Schedules of classes and salary rates covering all levels of posi- 
tions occupied by local personnel at each post shall be established to 
provide comparable pay for work performed which is similar in diff- 
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culty, responsibility, and importance (approximately the same rela- 
tive worth), insofar as local pay practice and custom allow. 

The general policies apply on a world-wide basis but specific wage 
schedules apply only to the area in which the particular post is located. 

The principal officer at each Foreign Service post has been dele- 
gated authority to fix salary rates of local employees within funds 
oe to the post for the payment. of local employee salaries. 

nder this delegation of authority principal officers are instructed to, 
hirst, group positions of local employees into occupational groups or 
classes on the basis of similarities and differences in the kind and 
difficulty of the work performed ; second, use the resulting grouping in 
collecting information on wage rates paid by local governmental and 
private employers for the same or related types of et third, analyze 
such wage data and determine according to their best judgment the 
appropriate prevailing rate for each group or class of positions for 
local personnel; fourth, prescribe, on the basis of such studies and 
judgment, a salary schedule for positions of local employees, and fix 
the rate of each such e mployee thereunder. 

Written position descriptions are prepared at each post by admin- 
strative or personnel officers for use in esti ablishing internal aline- 
ment of positions occupied by local employees. Position descriptions 
consist of brief statements of duties and responsibilities written in 
hoth English and the language of the country. Copies of these posi- 
tion descriptions are available for local employees. 

Determination of class levels for positions of local employees is 
made by the rankine method, rather than by allocation to classes 
and grades on the basis of established standards. 

This method involves the following steps: After preparation of 
job descriptions and brief qualification statements for each position 
and assignment of descriptive titles, the relative difficulty, responsi- 
bility, worth and qualifications requirements of each position are com- 


pared. Those positions which are similar in terms of relative worth 
as compared to other positions occupied by local employees are 
grouped together. These groups are then ranked from the oe to 


the highest levels, thus determining the number of levels of work 
involved and the ranking relationship of all positions. A class num- 
ber is then assigned to each of the work levels, from the highest to 
the lowest, and the title of each position contained in each class is 
listed. 

The principal officer at each Foreign Service post ranks the posi- 
tions of local employees at his post. 

Since ranking relates only to positions at a particular post, and 
more importantly, since pay rates are based on prevailing rates for 
comparable work in the locality, no attempt is made to correlate 
levels or salaries with those assigned similar work in the United 
States. 

Salary schedules which include the classification structure of posi- 
tions for local employees at each post are submitted to the Depart- 
ment, whenever new schedules are proposed or existing schedules are 
revised. The Division of Foreign Service Personnel makes an ad- 

visory review of local salary schedules and provides staff supervision 
and guidance to posts in the conduct of local wage studies and devel- 
opment of pay schedules. In the process of review, the Classification 
Branch, Division of Foreign Service Personnel, frequently advises the 
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posts concerned on improved alinement of the various classes of posi- 
tions in terms of relative difficulty, responsibility, and importance of 
the work as well as the adequacy of the schedule. | 

Posts, in conducting wave surveys, collect information from other 
United States agencies in the area. In fact, with certain exceptions, 
such local salary schedules are used by many other Government agen 
cies, notably the military oversea organizations and the Mutual Secu 
rity Agency. 

Foreign Service posts are instructed to conduct wage surveys and 
to review and revise schedules at least once a year and more frequently 
if rapid fluctuations in local prevailing wage rates occur. The prin 
cipal oflicer of the post has been delegated the necessary authority fo 
this purpose, and he ean place a revised schedule into effect if su hy 
action does not require additional funds. If additional funds are 
required, the regional bureaus must approve an allotment of addi 
tional funds. 

The Mutual Security Agency has 2.307 noncitizen employees ovet 
seas who are paid prevailing wages. The compensation and employ- 
ment of noneitizen employees is handled for this agency by the dip 
lomatic missions everywhere except in the Office of the Special Rep 
resentative in Paris, which controls its own noncitizen staff. There 
are no differences in treatment among noncitizen employees, All are 
compensated on the basis of prevailing wage schedules approved by 
the State Department in Washington. 

If the diplomatic mission does not have complete and current wage 
schedules and is not staffed to secure the necessary data, the Mutual 
Security Agency mission, in close cooperation with the diplomatic 
mission, secures basic salary schedules and supporting data on pre- 
vailing wages for transmission to the State Department. 

Noncitizen clerks and employees employed by several agencies for 
the purpose of performing functions under the technical cooperation 
program are required by section 415 (d) of the Act for International] 
Development to be employed in accordance with provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. The pay schedules of such employees 
are developed and prescribed by the Department of State as described 
above. 

SUMMARY 
a. Gene ral 

The base pay of Federal employees serving overseas is determined 
under a variety of laws and through the use of many different op- 
erating procedures. In some instances, the base pay of all overseas 
positions of an agency is determined under a single statutory or ad 
ministrative authority. In other cases, agencies operate under several] 
different authorities and procedures depending upon such factors as 
the citizenship and occupation of its personnel and the sources of its 
funds. Some statutes contain pay schedules which can be revised 
only by congressional action; others provide agencies with consider- 
able authority in the matter of wage determinations; while still other 
statutes simply prescribe the general methods by which wage de- 
terminations shall be made. 


bd. Pay schedules 
Statutory pay schedules are systems of grades and salary rates 
established by acts of Congress. The laws vary in their application 
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to agencies and classes of positions, but most of them contain certain 
fundamental rules of administration, leaving to a central agency 
or to an individual ageney the necessary authority for prescribing 
regulations. These statutes, as a group, represent the maximum of 
pay-fixing control by Congress. 

There are five such statutes presently governing base pay for over- 
seas personnel : 

(1) The Classification Act of 1949 (Public Law 429, 8ist Cong.), 
as amended, is the principal statute governing the rates of pay for 
civilian white-collar workers. At present approximately 25 percent 
of all employees overseas are covered by this act. The act specifically 
excludes noncitizens occupying positions outside of the United States; 
employees in recognized trades or crafts or in unskilled, semiskilled, 
or skilled manual labor occupations; and certain other categories of 
employees such as oflicers and members of crews of vessels and seasonal 
workers. 

(2) The Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th Cong.), 
is the basic authority for pay determination in the Foreign Service 
of the Department of State. This act contains salary schedules for 
chiefs of missions, Foreign Service officers, Foreign Service reserve 
officers, and Foreign Service staff officers and employees. Provision 
also is made for the compensation of noncitizen employees at rates 
fixed administratively by the Secretary of State, in the same manner 
as under prevailing labor-market pay schedules. 

The Postal Pay Act of 1945 (Public Law 134, 79th Cong.), as 
amended, establishes the salary of all employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department in the Territories and possessions. 

(4) Public Law 293, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended, estab- 
lishes schedules of pay for physicians, dentists, and nurses in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 359, Eighty-first Congress, establishes specific sal- 
ary rates for the Governors of Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Administrative-statutory pay schedules are pay schedules adopted 

established by agencies, either as required or as permitted by law, 
with direct relation to those provided by some other statutes. In this 
category there are 3 major pay schedules and 12 other schedules hay- 
ing limited coverage, 

(1) Point 4 system: Under the provisions of the Act for Interna- 
tional Development (Public Law 535, 81st Cong.), personnel of the 
several participating agencies employed overseas under programs of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration may receive compensation 
at any of the rates established for the Foreign Service Reserve and 
Staff of the Department of State. As developed, the system utilizes 
a combination of the two pay scales. 

(2) Mutual Security Agency: The Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) authorizes compensation under 
the Foreign Service Act for the present Mutual Security Agency. 
The salary plan developed under this authori ity uses the first 15 grades 
of the Foreign Service Staff and grades 1, 2, and 3 of the Foreign 
Service Reserve officer schedules. ; 

(3) Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone government: The Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone, who is also President of the Panama 
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Canal Company, has authority to fix the compensation of certain cate- 

gories of employees in relation to some eight separate laws. The 
Governor-President fixes the base pay for those employees of the 
Canal Zone government who are not covered by the Classification Act, 
and has statutory authority to establish administratively the compen- 
sation for education, police, firemen, postal, pilot, and a few miscel 

laneous positions. The Governor-President also fixes the compel Sa 

tion of employees of the Panama Canal Company. 

(4) Other administrative-statutory schedules: The lighthouse 
keeper pay system, governed by Public Law 143, Eighty-first Con 
eress, authorizes the Se retary of the Treasurv to fix the base pay of 
CIV ilis an kee pe rs of lig) thouses within a maximum an ual rate, | nere 
are approxim: ite ly 11 other compensation schedules in this group that 
are exempted from the ( lass fieation Act, but which, for administra- 
tive purposes, have schedules that closely parallel those of the Cla 
fication Act. These cover emergency or sea onal employees, con 
sultants, and some scientific and technical personnel. 

Prevailing labor-market pay schedules are developed and pay rates 
determined on the basis of prevailing rates in a labor-market area 
paid by local government or private industry for similar work. The 
labor-market are may be the loeal area in which the position 1s 
located or it may be the area, such as the mainland of the United States, 


from which employees are recruited. Pay for positions in this group 
is determin ad administratively, and the positions are frequently re 
ferred to as “wage board positior , Within the Department of 
Defense, which employs 80 percent of all wage board employees over- 
seas, wage-board rates are closely alined throug the coordinati on of 
local Army, Navy, and Air Force command conducting locality 


wage surveys, and coordinated between the Department of the Navy 
and the Army-Air Force W: ive Boards at the headquarters level in 
Washington. Outside of the Di partment of Defense, many agencies 
use the prevailing-rate ay schedules established by the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the State Department for its own oper 
Cc. Administ) ition 

The pay schedules of the Classification Act of 1949 are applied 
through the use of a formal position classification system which is 


prescribed in part by the act and in part by reg ilations of the Civil 


Service Commission. Under this system positions are assigned to 
established pay grades on the basis of the duties and responsibilities of 
the position as evaluated through the use of standards published by 
the Commission. Commission standards now cover approximately 
7) percent of the overseas positions which are subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act. Agencies are authorized to place positions in pay grades in 
accordance with applicable standards without reference to the Com- 
mission in individual eases. The Civil Service Commission does not 
conduct a classification post-audit program overseas. Federal agen- 
cies have encountered difficulties in administering the Classification 
Act overseas because of discrepancies between salary schedules for 
classified positions and local prev: uiling wage rates. 

In the Foreign Service of the Departme nt of State, positions are 
allocated to classes and levels by the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel in accordance with standards developed by the Department. 
Under the Foreign Service career system, position classification is used 
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as a guide in the determination of salary in recruitment, promotion, 
and assignment, but it is not controlling. The Department has exper!- 
enced some difficulty in administering the pay and classification pro- 
visions of the Foreign Service Act because of the discrepancy between 
the number of salary classes, different salary ceilings, and diversity of 
rates provided for different categories of personnel. 

Under the point 4 system individual participating agencies are 

esponsible for position-classification matters under their respective 
se un jurisdictions. Most of the agencies first classify their point 4 
positions in accordance with the principles of the Classification Act 
of 1949 and then convert the resultant grades to appropriate point 4 
salary classes. 

The Mutual Security Agency allocates positions on the basis of the 
duties and responsibilities as evaluated through use of applicable 
standards of the Foreign Service of the State Department and pub 
lished position classification standards of the Civil Service Com 
inission. The Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1952, requires 
that salaries paid from MSA funds shall not be at a rate greater than 
that paid by the State Department for comparable work or services 
in the same area. Because the State Department’s standards and 
method of operation are not suited to all types of overseas activities, 
and because other agencies receiving MSA funds allocate their posi- 
tions in accordance with Classification Act standards, the Agency has 
encountered many complications in determining this required com 
parability. 

Among the 15 to 20 agencies using prevailing labor-market pay 
scales, there are many different methods and procedures for classify- 
Ing or eri ading positions. In some instances, pay rates are re ‘lated to 
dutiés and responsibilities of positions through a system of grades and 
designations involving application of standards and/or grade defini- 
tions, paralleling in principle the system used in evaluating Classifica- 
tion Act and wage-board jobs in the United States. Other methods 
ana procedures range from ranking positions rather than allocation 
to classes and orades on the basis of standards, to negotiating indi 
vidual rates in the case ot highly specialized or scientifie personnel of 
foreign countries. 


Section I. Premium Pay 
1. INTRODUCTION 


As used generally in the Federal service and in this report, the 
term “premium pay” means and includes— 

Overtime pay: Pay for work performed in addition to the hours of 
work required to earn the regular basic rate of compensation of a oat 
tion. Overtime work may be performed in the daytime or at night: 
may be performed on a weekday, on a Sunday, or on a holiday. 

Night differential: Additional pay for working on a regular night 
shift beyond the rate paid for the same work on a day shift. 

Holiday pay: Additional pay for performing nonovertime work on 
a holiday. 

Sunday pay: Additional pay for performing nonovertime work on 
a Sunday. 
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All agencies hav ing employees outside of the United States are sub 
ject to the premium pay Provislols ot the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 295), slightly amended in 1946. with certain 
exceptions in the case ot specified types ot employees. ‘These eACE p 


tions are icdlentified and discussed separately later in this section. 


». POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


1, Premium-pay p wsions of tl Federal E ployees Pa Let of 


19465 


(1) Overtime. For nours of employment flicially ordered or 


. approved, in excess of 40 hours in any administrative workweek, 
payment is at the rate of time and one half for employees whose 
annual salary rate 1s S2Z9S80 or less. and, for « mplovees at higher sal 
ary rates, payment is on the basis of a diminishing scale provided in 

> title IL. section 201 (b) of the ae 

(2) Vight differential —F¥or work performed between 6 p. m. and 
6 a.m. ona regular tour of duty, payment is at a rate that is 10 pet 
cent mn excess of the normal salary rate. 

3) Holiday pay. For work On a holiday that is not overtime, 
payment Is et a rate equal to twice the normal salary rate, 

(4) General limitation —The act prohibits the paviment of pre 
mium pay to any employee whose annual salary is in excess of 
310.350 and provides that premium pay to employees whose normal 
salary is less tl an S1LO3850 shall be at a rate which tovether with base 
pay will not be, in the aggregate, in excess during any pay period of 
the $10.530 limit reduced to a pay period. 

Under section 605 of the Federal Employees Pay Act, the Civil 
Service Commission has issued a set of regulations fot the agen ies 
involved defit Ing each type of premium pay 1 detail, the methods of 
computing premium pay, and the respon bilities of agency heads 

pt. 25C of the Civil Service Rules and Regulations). 
} Sp eal pre) MIN par pre NISIONS 

(1) Depa ent of Agriculture. spe al prel im-pay provisions 
have been enacted with respect to certain employees of the Department 
of Agriculture as follows: 

(a) Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, approved July 

. 1, 1919 (41 Stat. 241), covers premium pay for el iplover ; of the 


Bureau ot Animal Industry engaged Ih 1) spection work, 

4) Theact of August 4, 1949 (63 Stat. 495). overs employees in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry engaged in supervising and inspecting the 
° preparation of virus, serum, toxin, and analogous products. 

(ce) The act of August 28, 1950 (64 Stat. 561), covers employees rf 


the Department of Agriculture performing Inspection and quaran 
tine services and necessary auxiliary services relating to imports into 
and exports from the United States. 

The authorities cited in (a), (0), and (¢) do not prescribe rates of 
pay but authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and pay 
appropriate rates. Under these authorities the secretary has elected 
to follow the premium pay provisions of the Federal Employees Pay 
; Act of 1945, as amended, except that premium pay is granted to these 
emplovees for work in excess of 8 hours a day and on Sundays and 
holidays rather than on the basis of hours in excess of 1) per week. 


asa eA RR RAI ow 
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i: ) Panama ( anal ( 0) pany and ( anal Lone Governme nt—F ire 
men.—Firemen of the Canal Zone Fire Division are paid a differ 
tial of 8 percent of their hase compensation in lieu of overtime and 


night differential. There are at present 73 employees in this group. 


(Nore.—In view of the recent decision by the Court of Claims (No. 
{8$931) in favor of firemen who brought suit to recover overtime 
compensation, night differential, and holiday pay under certain war 
time statutes, consideration is being given to fixing the basic workweek 
of firemen at 40 hours and paying for any overtime in accordance with 
the Federal Kmployees Pay Act.) 
(3) Treasury Department, Unite 
hee pe s.— These employees may be pre cd up to 2o percent of their base 
salary as additional co pens ation in lie u of) night d ferential, holiday, 
and overtime pay under Publice Law 148 (63 Stat. 299). At present, 
the allowance is established iaciacmaasine at 20 percent additional. 


} ) . } 
d Ntates Coas Guard—Light 


(4) / CUSUTY De} wrrnvertr, Bure OU of Customs [ns pec tional Cn 
plo es Compensation for overtime services of Inspectors, store 
keepers, weighers, and other ee who may be required t » per- 
form overtime work between the hours of 5 p. m. 8 rae ge ape 
Sundavs or holidays, in connection with the loading or unloading of 


cargo or in connection with the unloading, receiving, or eXamination 
ot passengel 3 baggage, 1s proy idedt for | Vv section o of the aet of Feb 
ruaryv 13, 1911, as amended (19 U.S. C. 267), or section 451, Taritf Act 
of 1930, as amended. 

Very briefly summarized, the Bureau of Customs overtime laws pro 
vide for extra pay for overtime between 5 p.m. and 8 a. m. on the 
basis of one-half day’s pay for each 2 hours of compensable time, 
any traction of 2 hours amounting to at least 1 hour to be counted 
2 hours. Compensable time during these hours is computed in the 
following manner: 

(a) If the Somers is assigned and re - Orts to cluty before 9 Pp. 
ompensable time is the period from 5 p. m. to conclusion of the assign 
ment. 

(4) If the employee is assigned and reports for duty after 9 p. 
and before 6 a. m., compensable time is the period between the time 
the employee is assigned and reports for duty and the conclusion of 
the assignment, plus 4 hours. 

(c) If the employee is assigned and reports for duty after 6 a. m., 
compensable time is 2 hours. 

Two additional days’ PO Is provided for duty of : ny duration on 
a Sundi: iy or a hol day. Customs regulations describe in detail the 
methods for computing amounts payable for overtime, Sunday, and 
holiday assignments. 

D) Treasur y Di partment, Ofiice of International Finance.—Em 
plo vees of the Office of International Finance are granted compensa 
tory leave on an hour-for-hour basis for all overtime work officially 
ree hath rity for this type of payment is in — X, Pub- 
lic Law 87 (73d Cong.). This provision applies to all 30 full-time 
employees serving abroad. 

(6) De par tment of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Nerv 
ice.—Immigrant inspectors, when performing inspectional duties on 
an overtime basis or on a holiday, are compensated under the provi 
sions of the act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1467). The premium-pay 
provisions of that act are almost identical to the provisions of the 
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acts under which customs inspectors are paid for overtime, holiday, 
and Sunday work. In brief, that act provides premium pay as 
follows: 

(a) Overtime.—When working between 5 p.m. and 8 a. m. outside 
of the basic administrative workweek performing inspectional duties, 
pay is at “ye rate of one-half day’s pay for each 2 hours for fraction 
thereof of at least 1 hour) of overtime up to a limit of 244 days’ pay 
for all walk In one = ‘riod from 5 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

(6) Holiday —When engaged in idamectinns il work outside of basic 
administrative week, pay is at the rate of two additional day’s pay 
for any holiday duty of 8 hours or less. 

(c) Sunday.—When engaged in inspectional work outside of regu 
larly scheduled administrative workweek, pay is at the rate of two 
additional days’ pay for any Sunday work of 8 hours or less. 
Employees outside of the United 
States, including those Alaska, who are paid in accordance with 
local prevailing native wage rates for the area, are not covered by the 
premium-pay provisions of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945. 
Premium-pay rates for these employees are determined by the agency 
employing them. For example, the Department of a Army states 
that its practices must be many and varied since they are based pri- 
marl ily on wage laws and prac tices followed by In aches unions, and 
local government operations in the overseas area where they are used. 
In Irance, for example, the Department fixes overtime pay provisiol 
for French nationals in accordance with French law. French hols 
days are observed and compensation for holiday and night work is 
different. Local commanders or Army Air Force wage boards are 
deleeated the responsibility for adopting premium pay rates for non 
citizens. 





(¢) Nonciti en or) loyees. 


C. Ka tent of ove rtime work 

Aside from the exceptions indicated below, the agencies report that 
a negligible amount of overtime or no overtime work is performed by 
employees stationed outside of the United States. 

ca De Partment of Inte rior.—1| he Fish and Wildlife Service states 
that much work over and above the 40-hour week is inherent in biologi- 
cal research and management and in a enforcement activities. 
Most persons in conservation work recognize this and give fully of 
their own time to fulfill the needs of thei * positions. This need has 
been and continues to be met largely hecnah interest and loyalty 
on the part of employees. 

The Bureau of Land Management reports that all Division of 
Forestry personnel, during the 6-month fire season, April 1 through 
October 31, are on 24-hours-a-day stand-by. In order to accomplish 
the maximum work during the full season, the Division of Engineer- 
ing regularly assigns a 48-hour workweek, for not to exceed 90 days, 
to all crews while in the field. 

(2) Department of Commerce—The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration reports that a regular workweek of 48 hours has been estab- 
lished in Alaska and in isolated Pacific areas for the following types 
of employees: 

Control-tower operators and traftic controllers, 
Communications operation personnel, 
Communications maintenance personnel, and 
Plant and structures mechanical personnel. 
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The National Bureau of Standards reports that when a field sta- 
tion experiences a shortage of personnel (at present Greenland, Point 
Barran, and Guam) overtime, holiday, and Sunday premium-pay 
work IS required, Also, when there is a personnel shortage or a serv- 
ice 18 operated that must be manned continuously (at present the An- 
chorage, Alaska, station which operates the North Pacific Warning 
Service), premium-pay work is authorized and required. 

(3) Kederal Security Agen y. The Public Health Service reports 
that, in connection with the Foreign Quarantine Inspection Service, 
it Is necessary to maintain a staff to perform work on Sundays and 
holidays, mostly on an overtime basis. 

(4) Department of Agriculture-—The regular workweek for 
Bureau of Animal Industry employees stationed in Mexico is 48 
hours, of which 8 are paid at premium rates. 

(5) Lreasury Department.—The United States Coast Guard report 
ndicates that certain employees, particularly lightkeepers, regularly 
work in excess of a st: andard 48-hour workweek, 

Che Bureau of Narcotics states: 

Application of 40-hour workweek for enforcement work is unrealistic since the 
igents must carry out duties incident to investigations without consideration for 
ie time involved The nature of the work requires a relatively large amount of 
egular overtime work on the part of such employees 

The Bureau of Customs reports having 377 overseas employees 
inv one of whom may be called upon to perform overtime work. As 

ndicated earlier all overtime work in the Bureau of Customs, except 
work of an Inspectional nature, is paid for under the Federal Em- 
plovees Pay Act of 1945, as amended. However, overtime work of 
in Inspectional nature is paid for under certain special statutes (sec. 
D of the act of February 13, 1911, as amended, 19 U. S. C. 267 or 
sec. 451. Tariff Act of 1930, as amended) that are much more remunera 
tive to the employee. 

The Bureau reported a negligible amount of rg pay under 
the Federal Employees Pay Act during fiscal vear 1951. 

Ina se parate report pursuant to a spect ial study of overtime in the 
Bureau of Customs, which was prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission at the request of the Senate Com 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, it was found that in addition 
to the premium-pay work reported by the Bureau of Customs under 
the Federal Employees Pay Act, a considerable amount of overtime 
work is bel Ing performed by employees in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada under the special premium-pay statutes applicable 
to employees of the Customs Bureau when engaged in the performance 
of inspectional duties, 

(6) Department of Justice —The report of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service indicates that immigrant inspectors work, 
on the average, a total of 8 hours overtime a week. Such overtime. 
under the special statutes applicable to this type of work, commands 
a salary of three to four times the employees’ basic hourly rate. 

d. Probl dS mn administe ring pre mium-pay Jaaes 

The majority of agencies reporting little or no premium-pay work 
were generally silent with respect to problems. However, several 
agencies paying considerable amounts of premium pay stated that 
premium-pay requirements were rather unrealistic for their employees 
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because of the type ot work involved. Investigation ana law entorce- 
ment work, for example, is difficult to limit to a 40-hour week. An 
other prob lem cited by the agencies was the nequity created by pro 
visions of the Feder: ul kK mployees Pay Act of 1945 which require a 
diminishing amount of overtime pay for emp seges making $2,980 
or more. The agencies believe that pending legislation would solve 
both these problems by providing a new overtime scale for classified 
employees and a percentage citferential for employees on law entorce 
ment duty. 

some agencies resort to voluntary overtime work due to a lack ot 
funds. 

In some areas, because premium pay is based on base pay and is not 
computed on base pay plus differential, the amount of premium pay 
compares unfavorably with premium pay given by competing em 
ployers. 


>. SUMMARY 


Premium pay, including overtime, holiday, and Sunday pay, an . 
night differentials, is administered under laws equally applicable 
citizen employees within and outside of the United States. Most em- 
plovees overseas are Ce vered D\ the premilul-pay reg ilat ons of the 
Feder: il Employees Pay Act of L945. Sper lal preimitim-pay provi 

ons apply toa few employees of cortain agencies engaged mainly in 
Inspect onal and fire ighting activities. Special regulations, usually 


based On prevailing loc al custom, are establ shed by agencies Tor 


noneitizen personnel, Overtime work is not mor extensive overseas 
than in the United States: however, certain types of inspectional and 
law enforcement work require a considerable a mint of overtime 





work. Overtime 
certain isolated posts and areas where shortages of personnel exist. 

Pending legislation would revise overtime pay scales for certain 
classified employees and provide additional pay n lieu of overtime 
for employees engaged in law-enforcement work. 


<, sometimes on a voluntary basis is required 


SEcTION J. ALLOWANCES AND DIFFERENTIALS 
lL. INTRODUCTION 


Overseas allowances and differentials have been developed to meet 


various special problems encountered by employees serving abroad. 
These forms of additional compensation are designed to compensate 
employees for conditions that differ from those found in the United 
States, principally differences in prices, in expenditures required, and 
in environmental conditions. By compensating for additional ex 
penses, allowances serve to support the principal of “equal pay for 
equal work” in service overseas as compared with service in the United 


States. Differentials, on the other hand, furnish incentives in reeruit 
ing and retaining employees for service under adverse living 
conditions. 

Two systems of allowances and differentials pplement statutory 
salary rates. One covers the foreign areas and the other applies to 
the ‘Territories and possessions. They have heen developed independ 
ently for the most part. To a great extent their differences are due to 
the ditferent environments found in the two areas. Territorial Opel 
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ations are essentially extensions of domestic programs to these areas, 
in several of the Territories living conditions are not dissimilar to 
those in the United States: the general cultural pattern including 
language is the same and employees have the opportunity to purchase 
homes, enter into community life, and devote a lifetime to a Govern- 
inent career. More than 60 pe reent of present United States citizen 
personnel in the Territorie Ss were hired loc: ally. However several of 

Territories, notably Alaska and the Pacific Trust Territory, have 

ship characteristics which are not typical. The 40 percent of 
present Territorial personnel who were hired in the United States 
are found, for the most part, in these areas where living is less likely 
to be on a comparable basis with that at home. Although a single 
pattern of allowances and differentials covers all Territorial areas, 
if was developed against the background of living in the United States 
und therefore does not satisfactorily meet the needs in the hardship 
areas, 

The foreign area allowance and differentials system was developed 
nitially to meet the needs of the Foreign Service of the State Depart 

ent whose employees are subject to transfer anywhere in the world 
after limited tours of duty. Asa rule, living conditions are distinctly 
different from those at home. With but minor differences the Foreign 
Service system has been extended to cover the other United States 
citizen employees serving in foreign countries. Ninety-two percent 
of the employees presently in foreign countries were recruited in the 
United States as contrasted with the 40 percent of the employees in 
the Territories. 

The single divergence from the two allowance and differential 
systems 1s the 2 »-percent salary differential provided by law for 
United States citizen employees of all agencies in the Panama Canal 
aan This salary differential is in leu of allowances and other 
differentials. 

Compensation for travel and related expenses to and from posts 
of duty outside the United States is provided by statutory authority 
which generally applies in the same manner in Territorial and foreign 
areas 

As a general rule non-United States citizens employed locally at 
overseas posts are ineligible for allowance and differential payments. 
In some instances, statutory authorities are specifically restricted to 
United States citizens, and administrative regulations permit pay- 
ment of allowances or differentials only to citizens of the United States. 

Overseas allowances and differentials are paid on the basis of specific 
statutory authorities and, with the exception of Panama Canal Zone 
differentials, are generally paid under central regulations of the State 
Department, Civil Service Commission, or Bureau of the Budget. 
Agencies having substantial numbers of overseas personnel normally 
issue additional and more detailed agency regulations. For personne] 
of the point 4 program in all agencies, the State Department. issues 
additional regulations in the form of point 4 agency memorandums. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


a. Allowanee Ss and diff i'¢ ntials at fore ran posts 

United States citizen employees stationed at foreign posts who are 
paid salaries fixed by statute are eligible for certain living-quarters 
and cost-of-living allowances and for foreign post differentials. Liv- 
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ing’ quarters allowances consist of quartel allow ices for which cll 


izen employees generally are eligible. Cost-of-living allowance In 
special post allowances, transfer allowances, 


clude post allowances, 
Forelen Service of the 


and separation allowances. Employees of the 
State Department and employees of other agencies who are under 
the Foreign Service allowance structure are eligil le, 1n addition to the 
above, for temporary lodging allowances and, Vv when required by the 
nature of their respons! ibilities, re pre sentation allowances. 

The President has delegated to th e secretary of State his author ty 
to prescribe rates and regulations for payment of 
ferentials at foreign posts. This authority extends 
Feder: ilage ne ies renere ally as we “tl as to personne lof th 
ice under the State Department. 

Generally, employees paid at rates fixed by w 


allowances and dif 
personne! ot 


e Foreign Serv 


ve-board or similar 


admin strat » procedure sare not ehaible Ol foreign illowaneces and 
d ere ntl als, They are } acl 1! elig ble for most types of pavinents 
admin istratively rather than by statute. Th s the practice of the 


1 partments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Foree, which are 
the largest employers ot wage board perso! nel, 

Agencies can consider factors related to the overseas location in 
setting base pay rates for wage board employees. Thus, in place ot 
ether differentials and allowances, wage-board employees recruited 
in the United States and assigned to fore oy posts may be paid at 


rates higher than rates paid for similar work in the United States 
The Department of the Army, for exa ipl . Ineludes in the age rates 
for certain foreign areas an amount approximately equal to the al 
lowances and differenti: shhh allowed for Classification Act employees. 
(1) Quarters allowance —The act of June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a), 


authorizes agencies to furnish Government quarters without charge to 
United States citize emplovees stationed at fore gn posts. The act 
authorizes a quarters allowance for employees to whom Government 
quarters are not made available. Although based on eee aut] 


ities, this allowance extends to both the Foreig) Service of the De part 


Ol 


ment of State and personnel of all other agencies. 

As defined ie vovel oe regulations, a quarters allowance ts a living 
quarters allowance other than a ng lodging allowance granted 
to an employee or living @ quarters, heat, light, and fuel. Quarter 


allowances vary among posts Snead ‘to housing cost. 

re ers allowances are anthoriatt ‘for Federal employees in gen 
erst | rv the act of June 26, 1930, under such regulations as the 
of icles may prescribe and the President approve. Annual ap 
1303 of the Supplemer tal 


Ap ypropr jation Act, 1952 (Public Law 253, 82d Cong.), make agency 


ap propriatl ions avallable for this purpose. 
Section 901 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 authorizes living 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 


propriation act provisions, ‘currently section 


quarters allowance, in 
the President, for personnel of the Foreign Service of the Department 
of State. 

Allowances equivalent to those of the Foreign Service Reserve and 
Staff are authorized fol individuals at forelgn posts engaged in the 
technical assistance or point 4 program by section 413 (c) of the Act 
for International Development (Public Law 535, 81st Cong.) ; and for 
employees of the Mutual Security Agency, by section 502 (a) (2) of 
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the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Cong.) whieh 
transferred to the Director the powers previously oranted by section 
[10 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1945 (Publie Law 472, 
SOth Cong.). 

Executive Order 10011, of Octeber 22, 1948 elegated to the 
Secretary of State, amon o other authorities, the Pre . nts authority 
to approve or prescer ibe regulations on furnishing quarters and grant 
Ing quarters allowances at overseas posts. The orde1 also delegated 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget the President’s authority 
To review regulations prese! bed by the secretary for employees of the 
Department of State who are not members of the Foreign Service. 
This order is amended annually, currently by Executive Order 10315 
of December 14, 1951, as annual ap ypropriat ion acts make funds avail 
ab ft during yan iother year for payline nt of qu arters allow ices to pel 
sonnel outside the State De partme nt’s Foreign Service. 

Rates and 1 gulations fol pavime nt of quarters allowances are pub 
lished by the Department of State in the Standardized Government 
Civilian Allowance Regulations (Foreign Areas). Rates are pre 
eribed as maximums. Payments made under these regulations re 
Hect elther the emp ovee s actual eXpelises for quarters, heat. hieht, 
ind fuel. or the maximum rate for which he is eligible, whichever ts 


Phe maximum rate payable in any instance depends on the level of 
the local cost of quarters and the consequent post classification, the 
employee ’s rate of pay or pay gr ade, and whether he is with or without 


family. There are seven post Classifications at present. 
Post classifications are reviewed by the Department of State at 
least once a year on the basis of re ports of the cost of quarters in use 


by personn el of the Foreign Service and other agencies at each fore ion 
post. Kach month reports are received from posts designated to 
report mn that month. (Juarters allowance rates are also reviewed 
when exchange rates fluctuate, for example, or when information 
rer eived shows that a review is needed. 

The entire payment table is adjusted when the Department be 
heves it no longe meets the varying patterns of quarters expenditures 
n foreign areas. A recent review of a table established in 1948 re 
sulted in the revised table effective in January 1952. 

In general, agen ik furnish quarters at foreign posts or pay quarters 
allowances in accordance with regulations of the State Department. 
It is a common practice among agencies to exclude administratively 
from this allowance | nited States citizens recruited locally. The De 
partments ot the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, for example, 
do not generally pay a quarters allowance to United States citizens 
recruited at foreign posts unless they meet the eligibility standards set 
for post di fe rential payments, #00 the State De ‘partment does not pay 
this allowance to the resident staff of the Foreign Service. 

(2) Foreign cost-of living allowances.—Foreign cost-of-living al- 
lowances consist of ae allowances, special post allowances, transfer 
allowances, and aes ation allowance 5. Like quarters allowances, 
foreign cost-of-living allow ances are authorized for personnel of all 
agencies stationed at foreign posts, 

Section 901 (2) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 authorizes cost 
of-living allowances for employees of the Foreign Service. Annual 
appropriation act provisions, curre ntly section 1303 of the sup ple 
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mental Appropriation Act, 1952, authorize similar cost-of-living al 
lowances for personne] of all other agencies The Act for Inte 
national Development authorizes allow mces equ ilent to those ot 
the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff for personnel carrying out the 
point + program, and the Mutual Se urity Act of 1951 continues the 
authority provided 1y the EKeonomi Cooperat on Act of L9Y4S to pay 
Foreign Service Reserve and Statf allowances to emplovees of the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

executive Order LOOLIL., as imenced, deleg ites to the Secretary of 
State, among other things, the President’s authority to preseribe reg 


hn cost-oft | Ving allow ces, hoth for mem 


ulations roverning rorelg he 
bers of the Fore ion Service and tor person. el of all other Lwencies, 


heoulations roverning paviment of toreion cost-ot livine allowane 


are published by the Department of State in the Standardized Gov 
ernment Cy i| an Allow nnce Reoulation 5 | le relol \reas as \ost 
agencies use all four foreign cost-of-living allowances The Depart 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, however, do not pay separa 


tion or transter allowances. 


{o Post '// ‘ e. Post allowan S are cost-of-living allowances 
pavable to emplovees at rorerg@n posts Ww ere the cost of living, « el 
than quarters costs, is substantially higher tha n Washineton, D. ¢ 
The cost of quarters 1s not a factor because emplovees are given Gov 
ernment quarters without charge or granted a quarters allowa 


desiol ed to co} ipensate them for the ent re cost of thei quarters. 


Post allowances are pa al by il] aeencies ivineg personnel at for 


ejon posts. Loencies generally pay this form of allow ince to United 
States citizen employees irre pective of their place of recruitment 
Cont ary to practices h paying quarters allowances. no distinction 
s made between locally recruited United States citizens and those re 
ruited from the United States in payment of post allowances. 

Post allowances rates vary with the cost of liv he and consequent 
post classifieat on. the emplovee’s salary. and rt ly <tatus No post 
allowance is prescribed for posts where liv hg costs are equivalent to 
or less than living cost: } Washington, D Q 5. Ie xr posts where hving 
costs are Ii@her than Washineton, 15 elassifications have been 


established, based on the extent to which living 
Washineton. Post allowance rates also very among 14 salary groups 
Post classifications are reviewed by the Department of State at 


r costs exceed those of 


least once a year for each post and twice a year for many posts. 
Review is made on the basis of price schedules submitted by an agency 


or a number of agencies clesigi atec tol his purpose t each post 


Thev are also veviewed when exchange rates fluctuate or when othe 
information is received that shows the possib lity of a change in living 
costs, 

The entire payment table is adjusted when thi Department of State 
believes it no longer reflects specified percentages of spendable income 
at each salarv level. The current table was established in 1948 and re 
viewed but not changed nN 1949, The Bureau of Labor Si tistics 1s 
} 


completing a survey of the Washington expenditure pattern to be tl 


it 
basis tor another rey lew within the ne xt Tew mol . 

(>) Special post Hlowances.—Special post illowances are post 
allowances, quarters allowances, or combined post-and-quarters allow 
ances oranted in addition to or in place of any other post or quarters 
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allowances to employees nt foreien posts where unusual conditions 


have been determined to eXIst. 
| he se allowances are prescribed where liv Lio ¢ osts 


cannot be fitted 
immediately into the framework of measurements used in classifying 


other posts. Examples are newly liberated areas and some iron 
curtain countries. When eonditior sare more normal, these posts are 
classified in the regular post-allowance and quarters allowance 
patterns 

(Jui irters port! ons of a ial post allow inees are payable under the 
same regulations and, a rule, the same agency practices as re cular 
quarters cu get . Giaailaske. post allowance portions of special 
post allowances a e paid under standard po t-allowance reoulations 
and practices, be 

(Cc) Transfer allowances. Transfer allowances are cost-ot LVIng 
allowances granted by most agencies to compensate employees for 


extraordinary expenses required incident to establishing residence at 
foreign-duty stations. The Department of Defense has determined 
administratively not to pay transfer allowances. 

This type of allowance is paid only when employees are transferred 
between posts having substantially different climates. For example, 
transfer from a tropical to a cold climate might involve, among other 
extraordinary expenses, purchase of an entire winter wardrobe. 

Transfer allowances rates depend on salary, family status, and lo 
cation of posts. Two salary classifications are used. Posts have been 
divided among three climatic zones. One set of rates applies to trans 
fers between contiguous zones, that is, between zones 1 and 2 or 
between zones 2 and 3. Higher rates apply to transfers between 
zones 1 and 3. 

Placing of posts in particular zones is reviewed annually by the 
Department of State. The current table of rates payable was estab 
lished in 1948. It was reviewed in 1951 but was not changed at that 
time. 

(d) Se paration allowance s.—Separation allowances are payments 
to employees who are compelled by reason of dangerous, unhealthful, 
or excessively adverse living conditions at a foreign post, or for the 
convenience of the Government, to maintain their wives or minor 
children outside the countries to which the employees are assigned. 
These allowances are paid by agencies generally. The Department 

Defense has determined administratively not to use this form of 
compensation. Separation allowances for employees of all agencies 
engaged on point 4 program activities may be granted only after 
consultation with the Department of State. 

Existing separation allowance rates were established by the De- 
partment of State in 1948. They will be reviewed whenever the State 
Department considers that costs in Washington, particularly rental 
costs, have changed substantially in their relation to sal: ary levels. 

(3) Foreiqn post differentials. — Foreign post diffe ‘rential is addi- 
tional compensation pays ible at foreign posts where undesirable en- 
vironmental conditions prevail. It is payable to eligible e mployees of 
all agencies other than Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service 
Reserve officers. It is also payable to eligible Foreign Service Staff 
officers and employees and to employees of the Mutual Security Agency 
and personnel engaged in the point 4 program who are paid at For- 
eign Service Staff rates. 
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Foreign Service officers and Foreign Service Reserve officers are not 
eligible for this form of compensation. As a offsetting factor, he 
ever, Forelon meervice officers are credited With 1 veal Ot service 
ror retirement purposes for each year of service al an ul he ulthful post 

Foreign post different ais are required to b paid by all agencies te 
their United States cit Ze) employee ) WhOsS¢t salary rate ive hxea 
by statute (principally Classification Aet personne ind Foreign Ser 


Ice Staff officers and empl Vvees other than lore on Service otficers 


and Reserve officers, (4 who ire stationed at fore OTL posts Tor wh 


uch differentials have beet prescl be i, nid ) Whose residence 

the area is fairly attributable to their employment by the United 
States. The third requirement excludes from eligibility United State 
citizens who may be hired locally and who are lis ng in the local ty 


by choice Irrespective of their employment bv the Government. 


Foreign post clifferentia s for employees outside the Fore on Service 
ot the State Department are based on tuthority of section 207 of the 
Independent Offices a on Act, 1949 (Public Law 491. SOth 
Cong.), as amended by section 104 of the Supplemental Independ 
Oflices Ap propriation < t, 1949 (Pubhie Law S62. SUth Cong.). Th 
section, among other things, authorizes additional compensation Tol 
employees paid at salary rates fixed by statute and stationed outside 
the United States, based on conditions of environment which differ 
substantially from conditions in the United States and which warrant 
additional compensation as a recruitment incentive. Such compensa 
tion is payable only under regulations prescribed by the President 
and may not exceed 25 percent of the rate of basic compensation. 
Together with the Foreign Service post differential, it is the only 
type of foreign allowance or differential for which a maximum rate 
is set by statute. 

Section 443 of the loreion Service Act of 1946 authorizes the Presi 
dent to establish salary differentials, not in excess of 25 percent of 
base pay rates, for Foreign Service Staff officers and employees “at 
posts at whieh extraordinarily diffieult liv Ing conditions or excessive 
physical hardship prevail or at which notably unhealthful condition 
exist.” These differentials are a part of base pay. Post differentials 
payable to employees of other agencies, on the other hand, are addi 
tional compensation and are not included in the base used in comput 
ing, for example, overtime pay, night differential, holiday pay, o1 
retirement deductions 

In accord with the statutes mentioned, Executive Order 10000, as 
amended by Executive Order 10261, preset ibes general regulations of 
the President for the payment of foreign post differentials to Foreign 
Service Staff officers and employees { pt. IV of the order) and to 
eee Ss ot all other agencie s (pt. I of the orde nt The order clele- 

gates to the Secretary of State authority to prescribe additional regu- 
Caboan and rates of ‘dif erential for fore on posts, est iblishes certa 
conditions of eligibility, and requires di fferential rates for agencies 
other than t! e K Ol el 7) Se rvice to be revit wecd once na year o1 ofte el 

The order prescribes the general types of environmental condit 
to serve asa he for foreign post differential 
ity of section 207 of the Independent a s Appropriation Act, 1949, 

s amended. rs dentical to those requ red 
by section 443 of » Foreign Service Act Thev are referred to in 


| ] l 
pay ible under autho 
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the order as “(@) extraordinarily difficult living conditions, () exces 

ve phvsical hardship, oF ic} notably unhealthtul conditions.” 
State Department ‘reculations on foreign post differentials for 
emplover of other agencies are published in the Federal Registei 
the Department’ Standardized Government Post Ditferential 


Reeulations (FKoreion Areas). Post differential regulations for For 
eign Service staff officers and employees are prescribed in sections 370 
SO Of part 1\ Ol the Fore on sery e \I wual. ‘These regula 
hake appl ible to Foreie service pel onnel the rates prescribed 
Ol employees of other avencies rn the Standardized Governmental! 
| Differential Reoulatic 
Korero) post different i| l ( i? «| termined o1 the basis of such : 
‘ ronmental conditi \ isolation, transportation, recreation, 
GO Vv I Litve . tood iitatio CLISCHSE med ils r\ 
pital fia lita Cll t¢ | ( Hest Heat rial ura « ® 
‘ if HWProunaing host { of government or popu 
mdi tarv control 
Information used in determining rates of foreign post differentials 
ice deta eq aqdata obtained Tro ) { DV que Sto i e Rate 
ire reviewed at lv byt Department of State In addition, each 
\ respol ble for r rtine to the Departi ht aby hanges at 
{ rorelen posts which might warrant ar nerease or reduction of 
Terentials 
} ) / DO] dane (Hfowa ; \ femporary lode ne allow 
i. torm of hiv o-( lnrters allow Lace |} ivable to in emplovee for 
he cost of temporary quarters, wenerally at hotel, for himself and 
family when they first arrive at his fore ion station. It is pavable 
reo the date the emplovee and his family arrive at the post until 
( } ( oO permanent quarte mr tol mol hs, whichever 1s the 
er DeELr1lor 
It Luthor ec for ed States citizen personnel of th Korero 
s e of the State D tment by se n 901 (1) of the Foreign 
Vice Act of O46, lt s extended to personnel of the Mutual 
hat ritv Agenev and he mm {4+ program by th tatutory pro Lions 
nae these ore ) eas eligible for all mice pavable to 
members of the Foreion Service Reserve and stat 
| ecutive Order LOOT] leleoate to the Secretary of State the 
Priv lent’s authority to prescribe. among other things. temporary : é 
reallowa es Re oO lati of the State Department are pub 
n the Standardized Government Civilian Allow ce Reoula 
Kore cr] \rea 
Phe rate of temporan lodge ho allowance any mstance | lete t ¢ 
! ed by family status at «| by the cost of ten porary quarters at the 
Do ind co equent po t classification. 3\ statute, the amount paid 
iV not exceed the avoregate amount ot per ciem allowable if the 


employee and his family were in travel status 
Rhe Department of State review post el; ssifieation Ss at least once 
vear for each post ar d twice a vear for many posts. Reviews are 
made on the basis of price schedules submitted by one or several aget 
‘ ci onated for this purpose at each locality. Rates are also re 
ewed when exchange rates fluctuate or Information is received show 


! ( mee n hotel rates 


Che payment table is adjusted w 


1 
} 


en the State Department finds 11 


) loneve) vid » 1] , whic] ‘ ] ; 
oO longer provice nla i es Mech mateh o1 exceed temporary quar 





ters eX) ciitures at foreig sts Lhe wr ible ‘ iD ed 
Sand revised 1 
(o>) ( 1 \rel 
ending courtesies to o1 te ( 


1) or on Wa neton’s Birthday ( te 
entel } f rts | t ‘ } 
0 rt tie DS le ( e 7 

a erat mies ¢ Ol] wy | ( ( 

ince of I ei State pre { ha yp ( { 
other toke1 for pre tation ¢ i } Oy e « 
~00 . or deat mport ’ 

\ thao} ) ( ( ( x I 

! Section 9 ) of | elon S Yet 
this for oO by tic | \ i ( 
ore iB of ay e 1) . | 

perso 1 ¢ { Mu - \cvel 

Chie tufory pro, \ y 
Pol illo il 5 2B viable 1 l I ) | | iy 
{ a fl It S als i Ol (I ( eo { ak 
bv section » of thr | ’ | 
| Kchang Lect of 194 P i ( 

ened to other goverhline { ( { ALi 
to pay represehtatiol ( 

Op tio ct ro 

rhe President orit | ieee 
repl entatiol lle ( is eon i te ~ ios 
xe tive Order 10011 a) Dey i \ 
ot th = { rh ot illowa ( il }) i ( = ral i { 
ment Cry in Allowanes Leo ite ( | elo \ 1 \ ( 
tor personnel of all iwencles FFL Or tire t } oy 

muted () }e ( ( { é eq ~ ~ 

Repre el T1LO} illov i é tc) 
penditures Tor 5] Lit ( 
ruana } Wd oOvel oT ( 1} \ { 0 

mits oO} he amo t of Ny 1 ( ( \ ‘ ' 

I" Is, TIVO! appt! pPriavwo Die, lo rete 

post or to offi Vit represt rt , } 

made on presentation of prope ( , 

Lure Vo che LV E i } 0 ( { tl ere ‘ 
neluding iture and where ( } ‘ 

ouests, cost per cap lh ana Lbhie OT \y i | el ( 

of honor Receipts are re red ert mis. fe 

xpenditure over 8! 

Because ( f the variable factors Vi ly ad. post iis not ( 
nor are tables prescribed for payment of representation allowances 
As far as its own Foreion Se] ( concerned, the Dey rt pve { 
State reviews the requirements of ea post annually, based « 
amounts spent during the past fiscal year, e and importance of 
post, cost of living. and « itegories oft perso! ne} \¢ t1o} il review 
are made at the end of Januarv and every onth thereafter until the 
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end of the fiseal year, to redistribute unexpended balances and equalize 
inv losses suffered. 
6G) Official residence allotments. These payments are reimburse- 
ent for unusual housekeeping expenses incurred in maintaining an 
official residence on an appropriate scale. They are payable only as 
Ol! eq by statute for chiefs of | nited states missions abroad or 
comparable officers. 
Section 902 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 authorizes the Secre- 
tarv or state, under su h regulations as he may prescribe, to allot 
to any post to defray the unusual expenses of operation and 
tenance of an official residence suitable for the chief representa 
tive of the United States at the post. The only other group for which 
| residence allotments wert reported consists of the special repre 


l 


itive, his deputy, and chiefs of missions of the Mutual Security 


ihe State Department allots runds al rally to! ts chiefs of Mils 
based on funds currently availabl and amounts spent for un 
expenses, DOTH reiml ursed al a unreimbursed, during’ the pre 

ct Ie fis 1 year, An w illotted balance Is mamtained by the 
Department from which alloti ents « in be made to newly opened posts 


d inereases granted in allotments where warranted. Allotments 
e reviewed on January 31 of each vear and every few months until 
June 30 with the intent of redistributing unexpended balances to 


equalize any losses sutfered. 


id differentials in Territorial areas 


Territorial cost-of-livn vu allowances and Territorial post differen 


tial ive authorized for employees in Territorial areas other than the 


Canal Zone who are paid at alary rates fixed by statute. The two 
1)! ( pal groups paid statutory salaries are Classification Act and 
postal emplovees. The Civil Service Commission sets rates for pay 
ment of these alloy ances, 1s respon ibilities nn Territorial areas cor 
respond hg generally with responsibilit ( placed on the State Depart- 


nent with respect to allow ances and differentials in foreion areas, 


on FPrOUpPS whose rates of pay are fixed administratively, notably 


the wage-board group, agencies consider factors associated with the 


overseas location in setting base pay rates in Territorial areas, just as 

do for wage board ( mplove sat forelon posts. 7 hus. in leu of 

othnel allowances of differential ; wage-board employees recruited In 

United States for duty at Territorial posts and those reeruited 

ly in certain Territorial areas where high wages prevail may be 

) { ite hiehe than rate paid Lol similar work 1 the United 
sstiite 

No | nited States « { el are not eligible fo. Territorial post dif 

erentials. Although not specifically excluded from payment for Ter 

torial cost-of-living allowances, noncitizens would only very rarely 

e jTound ina position with a rate of pay fixed by statute (a condition 

juired for payment of such allowance). In particular, any position 


occupied by a noncitizen at a Territorial post cannot be a Classifica 

position, even though it would be under the Classification 
Act if o up ed 1 a United States citizen. This is because section 
Ov 11) of the Classification Act spec i fic lly excludes from the cover 
we oft the act all pos tions outside the United State occupied by non 
United States citizens. 
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There is relatively little room for variations among agencies in 
‘Territorial cost-of-living allowance and Territorial post differential 
practices. The statutory provision which authorizes these forms of 
iated in the desire of Con eress for a coordinated 
system ol payments LO replace the former un oordinated a ithority ot 


compensat ion origi 


each agency to pay salary differentials overseas at any rates not ex 


ceeding 25 percent of base pay rates. The statute, regulations of the 
President in Executive Ord r 10000, the more detailed reg lations of 
the ¢ OMIWNISSION, and rates fixed by the ¢ OMMISslon le ve a rel ul vely 


small area of administrative cdiseretion. 
sn —_ ie? : 
(1) 7" PiUOrTI COST-oOT ving AMOowan S lerritot al cost 


{ 
eo allowance 1s additional compensation payable at erritorial posts 

vhere living costs are s ibstantially hiehel than in the DD sti t of 
( olumbia. This allowance Is pavable to employees whose salary rates 


| 


are fixed by statute (principally Classification Act or postal em 
plovees) who are stationed at ‘Territorial posts for which such allow 
vneces have been established Section 2OT of the Indepe ndent Othces 
Appropriation Act, 1949 (Publie Law 491, SOth Cone.) as amended 
hy section 104 ot the Supplemental Independent Offices Approp a 
tion Act. 1949 (Public Law 862, SOth Cong.) authorizes such addi 
tional compensation on either of two bases. Such additional compen 
sation is authorized to be paid only under regulations prescribed by 
the President and at rates not exceeding 25 percent of base pay rates. 

Executive Order 10000, September 16, 1945, prescribes, among other 
things, general regulations for payment of such additional compensa- 
tion. Section 205 of the order identifies as “Territorial cost-of-living 
allowance” payments at Territorial posts on one of the two bases au 
thorized by section 207 ot the act. namely, payments based oO! liv Inge 
costs substantially higher than in the District of Columbia. Section 
109 of the order prohibits payments under section 207 of the act based 
on high living costs of employees at foreign posts. Thus, the order 
restricts cost-of-living payments to Territorial areas and prevents 
duplication of cost of living benefits aut forelg? posts. 

The order prescribes ceneral reoul itions Tol p ivment of Ter itorial 
cost-of liv Ing allowances, establishe factors to be coi dered in dete 
mining differences in living costs between Territorial] posts and the 
District of Columbia. and delegates to the Civil Serv ce Commission 
authority to prescribe additional regulations and establish Territorial 
cost-of-living allowance rates. The order requires the Commission 
to review such rates annually or more often. 


Regulations of the Commission are publi hed 1] the Federal Reg 
ter. They also appear mn the federal Personnel Manual as part oo 
of chapter Z1, Laws, Rules, and Regulations. Current rates of Ter 
torial cost-of-living allowance are 25 percent of basic pay rates at all 
localities in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 20 per 
cent of basic pay rates 1n Hawail. 


The Commission makes use of existing facilities of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labo for developing tech 
] i] cost-of-living data used in ¢ tablishing il] ince rates Current 
rates of Territorial cost-of-living allowances are based on the best 


estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, using data avallable at 
the time, as to differences between liv ing costs 1n the Ter ito! inl areas 
concerned and in Washington, D. ¢ 








| 13) reau how Col el uv | >) rit Pot tudy ror tf e ¢ On 
of relative ne cost n SSan eb ~P. Ro. and Washington, 
i) ( . i | ( rngved l i Sith il ruacty Onparieg Llo olulu and 
\\ LTO Phese oOmMprehel ve cucu will rive consideration 
ot ONLY to pl es but also to differences between the manner of living 
| To tize ollice worke n the ‘Territon il cities and the manner 
\ e of Federal emplovee \\ hineton, a factor specified in 
on BOD (b) of Executive Order 1O000 Qn the basis of informa 
0 developed 11 thre tudies, the Comn 0) Will review the Cost 
\ rite fol Puerto Rico wad the \ rein | lands and 
or H \ kuture period rev le He pack ( 
Mnparative pri changes in Territorial areas and in the District of 
Colum in bsequent oO the bast tudes ly idd 0 the rent 
tua will provide the Comm on with intormation needed Tor 
prescl ne dueti ( of Wa of ees te 
\ 1 low-cost Government facilitic ire available is Ci rh 
ent quart or comn ire rer ( V sect OD (b) of 
| (drder LOOU 
/ , lerritorial pe ' 
ulditional compensation payable, under on 207 of the Independ 
ent Offies Appropriation Act, 1949, umended, at Territorial posts 
he onditions of environment Vi 1 differ substantially from 
( a ray ot e} onment n the United State md W Cl) Warranht 
widitional compensation as a recruitment centive. Phis cifferet 
pavable to United States citizen emplovees (7 hose salary 
ite ive fixed by statute pred yne pall Classification t or pe tal 
{ ric ( who are tationed t ‘Territoi post fol whi hy ich 
nt ive been pl bed, aie hose residences the 
ren fairly attributable to their et ) t bv the | ted St 
' | 
i wn the | eral employment are not eligible to receive this 
tral Cin iy le of 1h CLIPLOY ould be le OF 
| tiohed av ft post Who id CO to the post wit i | to 
eal rh and 
| } neipal ¢ x J eral employ { ello ie for Territo il 
» lifferentials are those recruited from outside the Territorial area 
( 1. normally the reg ted from the | ted States In 11S 
espect, t coverage of Territorial post differentials is markedly 
f ( t Trom the coverage ol Ler ( il t-ol liv oO il] i ( 
i | ( {living allowance berritorial post dul 
re based O rity of section 20¢ of the Independent O 
\) 1} \ Le) l ePHaer | el] Live ( (| 
( ompe pecifie M ul ond 
0 ! biel \ ( lel SuoOsta lly tron cond LO} ot 
‘ ! { the | Ited State md warrant additional compensa 
Lie { htive | so the authority for for on 
re) (I tli other than Tor el ploy OT thre Kore oO ~ Te f 
e Depat ent of State 
General regulation of the President fo1 paviment of ‘Territorial 
post differentials are included in Executive Order 10000 which dele 
eates to the Civil Service Commission autl ority to prescribe addi 
tional regulations and establish post differential rates for Territorial 
areas The order establishes the same eriteria for conditions of 


environment warranting a Ter tol | post a ferential ius fo. foreion 





Oy\ RS \s Pp \\ PEI cy. | ( ( “ | 
post different ils. bot corresp ( { tutory req rel nt 
for pavment of differentials to taftl lice i i ¢ pliovees ot thre Kou 
elon Service undet e Depart nt of State Che ord pI 
limitations o1 elle tv to Ler) té post li there tinal hitiar te 
those for foreign post ditlerent inal res res cith tial rates to b 
reviewed once i Ve ror ottene. 

Territorial post differential regulations of the Co sion, like its 
regulation - on Per torial eost-of-liv he illowances, re published 
the Federal Register and. in part 350 of chapter Z1 of the Federa 
Personnel Vin \ Ler torial post Lene flats al perce tot i 
pas rates are OV pavable il \met Cal Smmoa. Guan Johnstor 
[sland Midway Island. W alee i ii i. nbd the Swat Isla Vic 

lerritorial post dith ntint rates estab] ed by the Com 
reflect consideration of such environment onditions as olatic 
diffeultv of trave Y tO Ol OhMimMmulecating WV the | ted S&S ‘ 
clrmate, prevalet e of disense, rhserne ot ned | mad host tal wit } 
ities, adequacy of housing, sources of food, and household supplhes, 
edlucatlo al mad other ec nunitv fae litres, hat recreatio! rid | 
tural resouw Informa bout col | il st 
- mbled fron tI renern rues \ it? i tle 
Ol I Weat ! B en ) } cet rt ol ( 
ti il 1D | ! { 1) pi wel pel ( 
ler Poria ile 

\ 1 { Le ! I 

j ‘ yy ( t } 

| 
stututo | ' , 
ite ( ( OT a OW Ahee } (Te { OF. i 
together made Terr post differential es purposeles 
for many fer tora post Whenevel ' el { Ost-O1-T1N vg 
allowal rate | ( trl ed. as \laska, no post differ 
can be paid rrespe ol to nta ( 
C10) differ trol ( Ie l { one I states 
; Na wy di rp) l ) P. sla 7 

Neither the forel@) nor the Ter to il syste Oot ad onal con 
pensation for service outside the United States is applicabl ( 
Panama Canal Zone. Instead, there is specific statutory authority fon 
payment of salaries in the Canal Zone at rates 25 percent ibove salary 
rates of comparable positions the United State 

Section 81 of title 2, Canal Zone Code, as amended (48 U.S.C. 1505) 


authorizes this salary differential for employees of the Canal Zone 
Government. The Panama Canal Company, within its general au 
thority to fix rates of pay, has administrat vel) cli pted the same 
differential for its employees. 

For personne] of all other agencies of the Government in the Canal 
Zone who are citizens of the United States or Pa ama, the same dif 


ferential, not more than 25 percent above salaries paid in the United 
States, is authorized by provisions in annual appropriation acts of 
the military establishment. For the fiseal year 1952 the authorities are 
included among provisions of section 618 of the Departme t of De 
fense Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 179, 82d Cong.). and 
section 103 of the Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1952 (Publie 
Law 203, 82d Cong.). Executive Order 10311, December 10. 1951. 
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like similar orders in other years, suspends compliance with all except 
the salary differential provisions of these sections of these acts. 

\uthority to pay salary differentials in the Canal Zone extends to 
United States citizens who are permanent residents ol the [ nited 
States in all pay groups, including those whose rates of pay are fixed 
under the Classification Act, by wage boards, or by other administra 
tive procedures. Prevailing practice among agencies on the Zone 
to pay differentials only to United States citizens. . 

Ie ich agency on the Zone has authority to determine whether it 
will pay salary differentials and at what rates, provided only that the 
resulting salaries are not more than 25 percent above rates in the 
United States. There is no statutory provision for coordination by 
a central administrative agency. 

In practice, a 25-percent rate of differential is paid almost uni- 
versally to United States citizens employed in the Canal Zone. Some 
exceptions occur where use of a full rate of pay for comparable work 
n the United States plus a 25-percent differential for certain jobs 
would upset the relationship between their rates of pay and rates pre 
scribed for related positions or for other reasons. As one example, 
pilots of the Panama Canal Company do not receive a differential 
because pavyimnent of such differentials is not a part of maritime 11 
GUST practice. 

d. Miscellaneous allowances 


\ few isolated authorities bearing on payment of allowances or 

mil iT fo. nis of compensation have been reported. 

“An act of June 2. 1948 ( Publie Law 573, 80th Cong.). authorizes 
the Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce (1) to furnish 
food and she Ite r. without repayment there for, to employee of the 
Grovernment assigned to Arctic stations, and (2) to appoint employees 
for the conduct of meteorological Investigations in the Aretie region 
\ to elvil-service and classification laws or to titles I] 
iil a [1] of the Federal Employees Pay Ac t. but with base pay rates not 
to exceed such maximum rates as may be specified in the appropria 


tions concerned. Under this authority, the Weather Bureau furnishes 


without reoar 


food and shelter to its Aretic employees without charge and pays them, 
in addition to base pay (a bonus of $100 a month throughout the year 
und an additional $100 a month during the four winter months, mak- 
ing a total bonus of $1,600 a year. 

Similar authorities are proy ided for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Commerce Department by Public Law 618, Eightv-first 
Congress, approved July 21, 1950. The Bureau is not now using these 
authorities. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, pro- 
vides ration allowances and quarters for vessel employees, without 
deduction from pay, during all periods of sea and home port duty. 
This is a prevailing maritime practice and is consequently granted by 
the Service under authority of section 202 (8) of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 


e. 7 rave / and trans portation allowance S 

Assumption by the Government of travel expenses of Federal em 
ployees traveling on official business overseas or traveling in the United 
States, is authorized by the Travel Expenses Act of 1949 (Publie Law 
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92, Sist Cong.) and the Standardized Government Travel Regulati 

promulgated by the Bureau of the Budget. Similarly, payment by 
the Government of travel expenses of employees who are transferred 
and ot expenses ot transportation of then fam lies al ad their house 
hold goods and personal effects, whether the transfer is to a post with 
In or outside the United States, is authorized by section 1 of the Ad 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (Public Law 600, 79th Cong.) as 
amended by the act of sept nber 2. LYoU (Public Law SOUL S| 


Cong.). Regulations unde these acts are pre ribed n Executive 
Order 9805 as amended most recet tly by | Ker tive Orders 10196 and 
10274. The Same statutes authorize agencies to pay expel ses of re 
Moving from dangerous areas, within or out cle e | hited State 
families ancl household LOOCS of ede Ll emp ovees. 

(1) General travel and ti msportation a MINCE Oversea 
clusive of Foreign Service ) Che Travel Expense Act of 1949 (Pt 


lie Law 92. Slst Cong ) authorizes ad maximum per diem illoway e of 
$9 within the United States and autho izes the Bureau of the Budget 
to establish maxin mn per diem rates Tor lo | ( ) ) the limits of 
the United States. The Bureau has prescribed a schedule of such rates 
In appendix I of the Standardized Government Travel Regulations. 
Maximum rates in effect on July 1, 1951, ranged from 86 in Afghan 


tan anda number of other places toa high of S$ the Soviet Unio 
\ rate of S11 is payable n the Territe rt r A i. tlaw 
Puerto Rico, and the Virein Islands. 

In addition to travel and transportation expe on tranfer, 
ployees appolnte d to an overseas post mny rye ited fe travel 
and transportation expenses 1 1 porting to then t post of duty 
on return to their residence when eparated service, SS 
payments are a ithor ized, for both for yy ( ( rOorlal yx 
section 7 of the Administrative Expenses Act r Lve6 r 
600, 79th Cong.) as amended by section 2 of t of Sept 2 
1950 (Publie Law 830, SIst E ‘ong.). The P { regulat 
under these statutes appe: 1 Executive Ord (iS, as amended | 
ke xecutive Order 10177. 

As on transfer, new appointees are compensated for t ( tray 
portation and travel expenses, for transportatt thout per a 
allowance) of their immediate families, and for sh pment of then 
household and personal effects within prescribed maximum weight 
limits (including cost of storage for up to 60 days). Such expenses 
are payable from each employee's pl ice of act esidence at time of 
appointment. As on transfer, the President’s regulations prohibit 


payment of expenses for shipping automobiles and a few other items. 

Payment of expenses of a new ap pointee t le the United 
States is not allowed unless he agrees in writing to remain in Govern 
ment service for 12 months. Expenses of return to place of residence 
on separation from the service overseas are paid by the Government 
for both individuals initially recruited for overseas duty and, under 
section 1 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 as amended, for 
employees who were transferred to their oversea wh sca In order 
to recelve return e xXpenses an emp lovee must have served ; Whimum 
period of not less than 1 year nor more than 3 years seemed in 
advance by the agency concerned. Ane xception is made for employees 
separated for reasons beyond their control and for reasons acceptab le 
to the agency. 
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Keach agency pres ribes periods of service, within the 1- to 3 yeal 
range permitted by law, required to qualify for payment ot expenses 
of return from a post outside the United States. Agencies may 
prescribe shorter periods for wi desirable posts than for posts which 





tre more desirable. he Department of Commerce, To eX2hIple, Las 
( tablished a“ minimum period of 3 vears when the entire period ol 
ervice is Within the Territory of Hawaii and a minimum period of 1 


. . 1 \ oe 
ear the entire pel od IS Se rved on such islands as Canton, \\ ake, 


} 
I 


Midway, or Guam. 

An act of July 8 1940 (Public Law 729, 76th Cong.) authorizes 
pa nent Tor preparing al a transporting to his home the body ot an 
officer or employee dying while on duty in a Territory, possession, 
or foreign country, or in transit to or from such duty. It also author 
Ze | these cireumstan eS pavinent Or tI thsportat On expenses 1h) 
returning his dependents and his household eflects and personal prop 
erty. Phe act makes these pavments sul lect. to regulations of the 
‘resident, which are prescribed in Executive Order 8557 of Septem 


ber oO, Ld40, 


7 ) / wel mn df TrAWS DO?) tation alle WANCES OF t hg Kore 0 LWNErUICEL 
Pavment ot travel ana transportation expenses of personnel of the 


Foreion Service of the Department of State, under regulations to be 


prescribed by the Secretary, vuthorized by sections 911. 912. and 
913 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. Provisions of the Act for 
national Development and the Mlutual Security Act of 1951 
extend the benefits of the Foreien Servier plan to overseas person el 
tne} it + program a lof the Mutual Security Agence! 

L ke Federal ~) rson ie] cr ernlly, eny ovees nade! Chie Fore (r] 
sel ce Act are ON p ited for travel ¢ ( ( oli il duty, and 
for travel expenses and the cost of tran sporting their families and 
effects (including i this case temporary storage of eilects up to 90 
Cary ) tO posts of dutv overseas, on transfer, and on return to the 
United States. The forelgn Service Let authority is also similar to 


general Federal statutes with respect to transporting an employees’ 


nverous areas and in preparing and trans 


cl etfe ts out of da 


porting to his home the body of an emplovee dying overseas, 


In add tion to types of payments for which Federal emplovees gen 
erally are elig ble, the Foreien service pla erants certain additional 
benefits. unilies of Foreign Service personnel receive per diem 





allow: aveling, including travel when being removed from 
nu dangerous area, and bodies of members of a family who die oversens 
are returned to the United States at Government expense. Maximum 
umounts of effects poe rmitted by regulation to be transported at Gov 
ernment expense are substantially hig er fol employees under the 
Foreign Service plan than for other Federal personnel, Privately 
owned automobiles het \ be shipped at Government expense under 
the Fore lon Service plan. Travel expenses to and from approved 
hospitals are pavable by the Government for Foreign Service person 





nel but not for their families. 

Pemporary storage allowances are authorized for Foreign Service 
emplovees, but not for Federal employees generally, in compensation 
for storage costs resulting from assignments to posts where furniture 
and effects cannot be taken or used because of emergency conditions. 
These payments cover actual expenses only and are limited to the 
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amount of household goods speeitied by ] mm Service ivel reg 
lations el *\ ire reviewed TT evel i re SPO | 
reported and at the be@in oe of « ' | The Seeretary « 
State also has author tv. 17 if t te { f the Ga ( ment te 
eliminate Tt! insportat On cost oO provice he ‘ - ] ( 
with household equipment rol = On } } ec 
Ol leased reside} ( 
. La t 7 / \ 

Lind «I \ re { it } ( tec e fled 

foreign or Territorial aa enel yn ( 
le ive l the | ( Ne { ri } ( 
talh their tles Ul) ¢ hienwwel r thell ( ! 
then prot ( , ou it ( the State eC LDS ¢ ‘ 
oversea 1h ta i \ ( Ca poe { I t bl 
quaint then | ntry ! ‘ ' 
posts le lve t hie | teq S|&tate Or ¢ ( | ( ( 
conutribiites t Physical we i-belng 

V iil ] q tl ¢ Pp | | _ I 
sta { t { Vel e@AD The ( I 
( Il i ( ( I ( t 
Of t ( he ma \ : ( ) I 
posts Lv se of ft ( ! ‘ ( ( ry 
oversea | { ite ‘ 
particulart employe ve fa ( 
Ol tt { ( il 

~ a? »} 4) > i i ~ } 
Or st Orc t< it Te t ( 
United States citize Foreign S Dey ‘ 
( mniplet on oft Vé I ) \ ( I ’ 
ble there I ! ‘ | [ 

Xp eS Of emb t kore o { 
fanaiilic icCOnl pal Ving t ) ict Tol Cl 
to il Deve Opie | ma t ( \I \ >] 
payment by) the Ge rhment of eX ot ver 
overseas Who are engaved DO oO o are oO ( 
rolls of the Mutual Securitv Ageney. 

Ni eeneral au ho LY ex tS Tor pavhiie i { .}) ses OT Ot ! 
Federal employees at overse post e golng to a “7 
| nited states on leave. several scatter uthoritie provide fo. 
payment of such expenses or permit the Government to furnis 
portation without charge or at relatively low cost to employe 
certain areas or of certain agencie 


An act of July 95, 1947 (1 
an earlier statute, permits Federal employees in Alaska and then 


families to use military transports or airplanes in traveling to ane 
from the United States includ ng travel o le ive. Kmplovees become 
eligible for this privilege on completion of 2 years’ service and, ex 
cept in lire emergencies, may be furnished such trai sportation oO ly 


for one round trip during each 2-vear period. 

Transportation under this authority may be furnished only on a 
space available basis. Othe than the Department of Defer se, Ol ly 
two bureaus report use of military sea transportation facilities. The 


28736—53 10 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce, estl 
nates that, because accommodations are on a space-available footing, 
transportation on military vessels is actually available to considerably 
less than 5 percent of its employees returning to the United States on 
leave. The Bureau of Land Management of the Interior Department 
reports that military transportation is so uncertain and so seldom 
ontorms to employees’ leave schedules that it is impossible for 
Bureau employees to take advantage of this cheap form of transporta- 
ti) ° 
Civiliat employees of the Department of Defense whose permanent 
tations are anywhere outside the United States may be carried on 


essels of the Military Sea Transportation Service when they are 
traveling on leave. These facilities are also available to their accom 
any cy depence nts. As in the case of personnel of other agencles 


\laska, this transportation is on a space-available basis. It may be 
innished Only whet space ri mains unassigned after all requirements 
ive been provided for and when the space would otherwise be unused. 
he Dy partment ot the Army reports that time required to travel to 
1e [ ted States by vessel and lack of available space have resulted in 


ttle, if any, use of military transport facilities by civilian employees 


Phe Panama Canal Company, among its numerous other activities, 
}) I eS 2 realy hip line b ( N WW York ¢ t\ md the Cat i] Zoi > 
\ United States citizen employed in the Canal Zone by the Canal Zone 


] 


ro rnment or the Panama Canal ¢ oOmpany traveling it his own ex 
when on leave, pays a one-way fare of 840 for himself and 
S40 for his family. United States citizen employees of other Federal 
( in the Canal Zone trav line at their own expense are carrl dl 

ror thre ime Tare but On a space i\ iilable basis only. 

\ limited authority. an act of June 5. 1936 ( Publie Law 667, 74th 
Cong.), permits the Secretary of the Interior to furnish free trans- 
portation to and from a port in the United States to employees in the 
Virgin Islands appointed from the United States who want to take 
leave. Such transportation may be furnished not oftener than once 
during each 2 years of service. 

In the absence of other authority many agencies formerly depended 

the provisions of section 7 of the Administrative Expense Act of 
1946 as a means of paying travel expenses of overseas employees visit- 
ing the United States on leave. This section authorizes payment of 
expenses for travel of employees, transportation of dependents, and 
transportation of effects of employees appointed to positions outside 
the United States on appointment and on return to their places of 
wctual residence. Most commonly, agencies formerly used an employ- 
ment agreement providing for return transportation to the United 
States after a specified period, for example, after 2 years of service. 
\t the expiration of such period, an employee could sign a new agree- 
ment, return to the United States at Government expense, use his 
ac’ rued le: Ve, and return to his overseas post to begin service under 
the new agreement. 

Section 7 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 was amended 
by an act of September 23, 1950 (Publie Law 830, 81st Cong.). In 
a decision of August 16, 1951, B-104, 200, the Comptroller General 
ruled that under the statute as now worded the return of employees to 
the United States at Government expense, be they transferees or new 
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} l 


authorized if their return is for the sole purpose of taking annual 
leave. 


appointees serving under limited or indefinite appointments, is not 


Agency reports show that a variety of practices have developed since 
! 


this decision. Some agencies still provide transportation home at 


Government expense between employment agreements, at which time 


employees may take leave. Other agencies appar tly do not. 

The Department ol the Air Force ma lette r date | Octobe r 26, LMS, 
nstructed commanding generals and others that an employee overseas 
“may not be returned to the United States at Government expense 
until such time as | s terminated or resigns and returns to his 
actual place of residence in the United States for the purpose of 
separation.” The Department is honoring current commitments, how 
ever, and has initiated action to obtain spe tatutory authority for 


tours of duty. 

The Department of the Army has prescl bed pro edure O very 
different basis in Civilian Personnel and Payroll Letter No. 34-51, 
December 19, 1Y rl. In place ot its forn or reelupl » Lilie tL ieave pra 
tices, the Department now processes separation al d appointment 


returning employees to the United States fo “ave Detweeh tWoO ivreed 


notices Tor employees who agree to eltel oO ahnotner period ot 
employment In an overseas area. th ew eel ployment acreement 
(for return transportation on separation a t given pel od of serv 
ce) is executed and dated before the empl] vet leaves the oversea 
command. The ss paration action 1s also ae np] hed at this time, 
effective on the date of arrival of the employ e at his place of : tual 
residence. A new appointment form prepared oversea med 
ately, to be effective on the date follov go the date of separatt 
The employee Is given his return trav raers petore ie leaves h 
overseas pr st. When empl yees agree to 1 | to the overs 

mand, depel dents are also prov ided tra tatic to and Troi 
employee's place of residence, but movent of household woods ot 
authorized. Under these eircumstances, an el ployee . ot given a 
lump-sum payment for his accrued ai | leave. Instead, he 


vranted leave from the effective date of the new appointment until he 
begins travel on the return trip to his overseas post in response to 

port eall. It the employee fails to return to his post, it is necess iry to 
effect a separation (resignation) action and make a lump-sum leave 


payment. 


Che Department of the Navy reports that it “returns employees and their 
dependents to the States at Government expense at the end ¢ ihn agreed period 
of employment. Such employees may return and spend their leave in the States 
If their services are still required ove seas and they desire to sign a ther em 
ployment agreement covering a specified period of time, transportation is again 


I 

provided to the overseas area.” Instructions of the Office of Price Administration 
on this matter are very specific (Office of Price Administration Manual of Pol 

cies and Procedures, ch. 29, sec. 1.6) They provide that an employee outside 
the United States, whether or not he has completed an agreed period of empl 
ment, and whether or not he has entered into a renewal employment agreemen 
shall not be furnished return transportation to the United States at Government 
expense for himself and his immediate family for the purpose of taking | 


eave 
SUMMARY 
Overseas allowance and differential practices vary between Terri 


torial and fore ion areas, among agel cles and programs within agen 


cies, and among cifferent pas groups. To a considerable degree the 
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(itkerence arise through the etfort to meet various Overseas situations. 
\ oe conditions range from those in certain of the Lerritories which 


re Col parable to thos found 1} the | nited St ites to unhealthTul, iso 


lated. and otherwise difficult environments encountered both in certan 
lerritories and in a third of the posts in which Foreign Service per 
} ] ? 


hela vell as other agencies employees are stationed. some ser 


il 


) 


Ol moral probl is hunve arisen where additional payinelt has not 


beel pros idded to pel sate for unnecessary expenses or prices whi I 
exceed those in the United States. Unequal application of illowances 
imong employees of several agencies, caused by different statutory 
base ss mothe ource ¢ td content. 


The two prin pal ss stems of allowances and differentials, foreig) 
iven and Territorial, have evolved separately to meet what are, fol 


the most part, differing overseas situations. The Territorial allow 


thee system Is adn Inistered by the Civil service Commission, while 

ie Toreign area system is administered by thre Department of Stat 

| ompartment lization has sometimes re ulted in the erroneou 
hiptioal that all Term torres and Possession ryie { the sume treat 


ment. beng simply extensions of the domestic Federal employme if 


tel Conditions found currently in_Alaska and in the Pacifie Trust 
Der ories, from the standpoint of remoteness and dissimilarity t 
mclitions at home, suggest tl need for extending to some ‘Territorie 
the allowances and differentials more nearly similar to those apph 
( ble to foreign countries. 
i elo ren i is ha a i ) ft ’ 
~ ( \ of 1946 for the rn ssery of the Departn nt ot 
5 Leo to extence Ul lt Lie 1) ts o1 thie iQ) O71 
“ e \ect to emp ve ot ot} ravencte hn Torelg C4 nt ‘. Lhe 
( ( ite ( i] 1] } ost-of-living alle \\ 
es, hare lip post dit} rentials where applicable, and, under pre 
eq mditions with the Foreign Service of the State Depart 
Lore f autho ed to operate und Its act, temporary 
presentation, and official residence allowances. These bene 
{ have been prov dled 1} eCPCOLT tion of the econdit ons of employ: elt 
\\ c] are ch: racterized by relat vely snort-term ynmMent ft i post 
ay ¢ t\ (i I1\ Y Col LIONS VW ich generelly are materially different 
Pi thi the United States and do not afford emplovees and the 
i ; 
| tlre me advantage 


Phe Territorial system includes only a cost-of-living allowance and 


a hardship post differential, the combination of which cannot, by 
legal provision, exceed 2h percent of base pay. 

Foreign cost-of-livu ©” allowances can xe curately reflect the actual 
cost of liv he. Territorial cost-of living allowances, on the other 
hand, are restricted Iyy statute to Bo percent of base pay rates, irre 
spective of how wide the ray) .<1S between living costs in Washinetor 


and at the Territorial station. This limitation resulted in the serious 
situation presently in Alaska where Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys 
have found that prices are nearly 50 percent higher than in the 
United States. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress which would eliminate one 
ayo difference between the treatment of Federal] employees at Ter 
ritorial posts and those at foreign posts. This bill would permit, 
where clearly justified, establishment of Territorial cost-of-living 
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Uiowance rates at more than 25 percent of base-pav rates. as Is nov 
iuthorized for foreign posts 


In all areas outside the United States except the Canal Zone, add 


onal compensatiol ot most Wa r¢ B Li's e} rie Vees., o wer tha elr 
| 4 

ompensation for ti ivel wd related expenses, 1S Oo pa dl tlerent ba - 
thai the allow mice a ad cditlerent nl systems ap} | cabie to Federal per- 
sonnel paid at salary rates fixed by statute Lor es in then 
retion ean set Wage Board rates { 1oObDS OVE as that are rly that 
rates for similar jobs in the | Stat In t manner, they cai 
diust W io Board rate WmNo tsi tare ilent to alle i} 
i lal tterent ils pay i! ~10Vr e@Xa ect Cola itlol Let emi 

( Ix Vy [iN ON | NI s 
NI Dt ‘ 

lel if ay elude payvme | ermed se ( 
Da ney] lov nt « hipel Ol er) ( ndem \ | 
el lly thi - ye ( oO \ Lyle to il ¢ ploye the 
tive | hited Stat OVeLTSt ireas 

LICLES ND PI ( ~ 

Phe Department OT thre Ait 1 ( qd t¢ | it the only tvpe ot 
termination benefit o n by the Departm oO overseas employees 
s unemployment compensatior Under an executive agreement with 
Portuen! 1} by il a mp Vert 

= i 

vho \ rk thr A ZO} | es Lye { e provid dl In ot! 





which are still in the negot ( re 
The D } ment Oo \ V I Orts 1 } { »tTermimnatio 
enefits are paid ve 
for il | iS ‘ re there i] sion 
‘ iW lIniryv re i ! 
( I t l ( I 
Phe Dep: ment I t Navy reports t og no term Ol 
benetits Tor any <« egory of « hie The Departm«e : 
Cul Ory, Or ad il rit for such b ( 
t OF thie Nay i = | tL sepa t hh pay nd para 
quired bY L\ ! wv coul = t | it the Depart 
L cle ot ply \ laws. However, the 
e N ( | { ( ery stir cF T1e¢ LO! 
l \ the ab ce of a treaty or executive Te 
1 i¢ | Lite State {10 Prive a vhe itemplovs 
foreign nationals, to prov de Ole SOK il st rity hen its or to make 
payments to the foreign government’s social security and unemploy 
ment compensation program. — | ih yuestie »f peneral social-secun ty 
benefits fo. Federal employe S oversea ea s dis issed il lly 
sec. M.) 
By Com} I G ( 
i plovers in f I I 
noneitizen pl wl ! f 
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The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has authority to employ 
and to fix the compensation of persons employed outside of the United 
States without regard to civil-service or classification laws. Pursuant 
to that authority the Institute ae police: vy which authorizes the rs ink 
Ing field official in a fore Ion intry to follow certain socl al- security, 
labor, or similar laws of the coma where he considers necessary, 
und to authorize severance allowances upon termination of employ- 
ment or payment in lieu of notice of dismissal, Any use of the policy 

bj <t to the ipproval of the pre ‘sident of the Institute. Under the 
policy the Institute has beer making payments for a number of yeal 
in most of the countries where it operates. The practice in each 
country is rel ited to the customs of that country and may be different 
from the practices in another country. In some countries the customs 
are not followed and no termination benefits are given. An example 
of the Ins COU te severa e allowances is the practice in Peru and 
Ecuador of giving a service indemnity of 1 month’s pay for each year 
of en plain nt upon separation. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, sections 633 and 634, authorizes 
epal ition ben 1e fits for Fore 1on Se rvice officers who are retired from 
the Foreign Service of the De partment of State as a consequence of 
the seleetion-out process (see secs, D and E of this ch: apter for fur 
ther details). Sections 637 and 638 of the same act authorize separa- 
tion benefits for Foreign Service officers whose employments are 
terminated because of unsatisfactory performance of duty, miscon- 
duct, or malfeasance. Under these authorities, the Department of 
State advises that 

(a) Foreign Service oflicers in classes ““ t and FSO-5 who ure 


separated under the selection-out system, in addition to any retire 
ment benefits, are given 1 month’s salary for dah year of service and 
proportionate amounts for fractions of a year. This payment is 


made without interest in three anual installments beginning on the 

Ist of January following the officer’s retirement and on the first two 

inniversaries of that date. Hishue-evede oflicers do not receive this 
benefit. 

koreign Service oflicers separated for unsatisfactory perform- 

ance of duties, if over 45 years of age, are given their retirement annu 

: but, if the officer is under 45 years of age, he is given a payment 


eq! il toa year’s salary or a refund of contributions from the retire 
rent fund, whichever is greater. 

(ec) A Foreien Service officer eparated because of misconduct 0} 
malfeasance receives no separation benefits. 

Phe Division of Foreign Service Personnel of the Department ot 
sstiite responsible for admit istering these termination benefits olvel 
after a selection out. The amount of the termination payers result 
Me From selection out has proved to be consid rably lara r than Wis 
antic ted. The Depart ment beheved that only officers with rela 
tiver few years of service would be selected out and that the termina 
tion pavment would not exceed a vear’s salary. In practice, some 
otheer \ th sub tantiall lo rp od ( f ervice W re elected out 


and have received payments con sider: ibly greater than 1 vear’s salary. 
Legislation has been presented to the C ongress to limit this payment 
so as not to exceed the equivalent of 1 year *s sal ary. The Departme nt 
believes that the principle of termination payment based on length of 
service merits reconsideration. 
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The Department of State has no grant of authority to make term! 
nation or severance payments to oversea noncitizen employees even 
though prevailing practice in the country is to make such payments. 
In some instances foreign social-securitv laws require payments, and 
there is an increasing trend toward t 


he enactment of labor legislation 


In various foreign countries which 


nelude termination payment 

provisions. : 

No other departme? ts and agencies O1Ve y tel ClO} ‘ 
to overseas em) loves 

SUMMAI 

Most Federal agencies do not provide te) ition benefits for 
personnel, including those overs iS. Eexisti oO terminatlo ! ts 
fall into three catego es: (a) Bene fit pavi hts maa Peal oO 
to non-United States citize In accord e with local law 
toms; (4) unemployment compensation (currently restricted to Port 
ouese-citizen employees of the Ly parthire u ¢ the AV ree H 
Azores) as authorized by executive agreen > and ( eparatio 
benefits paid to Foreigi Service officer of the Depart ent of State 
who are selected out under the Foreign Sei e Act of IDA 

The laws of many roreron cor tl Ss reg re the pn ent of tem 
nation benefits, but United States Government agencies are unable to 
comply. This situat on crente SeTlOUS pre blems wit respect to the 
employment of non-United States citizens overseas. Almost all Fed 
eral agencies express the need for autl Ority to proy de terminat on 
benefits. including unemployment compensation, for their non-United 
States citizen employees consistent with local laws and customs 

Section L. Incentive Awarps 
lL. INTRODUCTION 

Employee incentive award programs Lave rr develope | over ; 
period ot years as effective means for stimulat ne lWnprove 1 worl 
performance, maintaining high morale, and bringing about increased 
efficiency and effectiveness of operations. The Congress now has 


authorized the following four types of incentive awards for Federal 


employees : Salary Increases for superiol a OM} 


7 4 | 
iishnment, cash 


J 


awards for emMpriovee sugovestions, honol iwards Tor eXceptional 


meritorious service, and ¢ ish awards for efficier i \ll fou tvpes of 


awards are authorized for use overseas. 


1 Casi ropa s 


/ 


Under section 14 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
Executive Order 9817 dated December 31, 1946, a cash award may be 
eranted to any civilian officer or employee for an adopted suggestion 
outside the normal requirements of the d ities of hi tion. Except 
in the Department of Defense, the total of all awards eiven by a 


agency during one fiscal year may not exceed $25,000. If such an 


award is based on estimated savings resuiting Trom adoption of the 
suggestion, the amount of the award is based on the estimated saving 
in the first year of operation. 
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| each agency, overseas emplovees are eligible for these awards 
under the same conditions as contine tal employees. Most agencies 
] 


oive three types of honol iVawards: ex ‘eptional service awards, meri- 


] ) ] 
tOrlous Servic iwards, and leneth of ervice awards. 
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SUMMARY 

The four types of incentive awards ay uilable to person! el In the 
United States are also available to persol nel overseas. These are 
salary Increases for superior a ompl shiment, cash awards for eli 
ployee suggestions, honor awards for exceptional or meritorious ser 
ice, and cash awards for efficiency. 

Information on the number of the various types of awards given 
to overseas pr rsonnel is read ly avail le oO ly fron 1 the Departments 
of the Army and Navy. In these instances the number of awards 
eranted overseas personnel is proportionate to the numb rranter 

. employees in the United States. 

Most agencies report difficulty 11 rdm tering thre centive aw urd 
program because of the varying and sometimes overlapping eligibility 
for the three types of monetary awards and the inequities created bj 

* ° . 1 T 
variations mm type and amounts of awards authorized, He ever, 
these difficulties apply to adm istration of the prog ! | ea 
States as well as ove a 

Section M. RerrreMeNt Anp INJURY COMPENSATION 
INTRODUCTION 

Overa period of years, tl e civil service retirement system and othe. 
retirement systems administered by individual agencies for spe 
groups of employees have been leveloped to provide disabilit uric 
age retirement benefits for Federal emp! yyvees Recently the usr 
and survivors Insurance provisions of the Social Security Act wei 
extended to certain Federal employes not eligible, because of limited . 
tenure of employment, for coverage under other Federal retireme 
systems. 

' These several systems are designed to provide adequate retireme? 
yrotection for all eroups ot Federal emplovee ; Desp Te the ‘areful 
development of the civil-service and other Federal systems, and the 
expanded coverage of the Social security Act, there continue to be 
certain groups of Federal personnel who are not eligible for anv dis 
ability or old age retirement protection Lime o t] se al Pydea Ty oO 
citizen emplovees of the Federal Government in overseas area 

, All Federal employees paid from appropriated funds, whether o 
not United States citizens, are eligible for injury compensation bet 
efits under the Federal] Employees Compe nsation Act 

: POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
(I, Retirer yt 

The Civil Service Retirement Act covers all Federal civilian em 
plovees in or under the executive and judicial branches of the United 
States Government. except those sp fi ly excluded by statute on 
Executive order. Except for excluded e plovees, coverage 1s auto 


matic and mandatory for all civilian emplovees regardless of their 
nationality or the geographic location in which they are ¢ mploy 
With one exception, all United States citizen employees nh en 
Federal agency, wherever employed overseas, are subject to either 
the Civil Service Retirement Act or the old age and survivors it 
surance provisions of the Social Seeur ity Act in the same manner as 


cacy 
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larly appointed employees in the United States. The civil service 
retirement system includes over 6,000 Foreign service st aff officers and 
emplovees The exception is the group of approximately 1 424 For 


eign Service oflicers of the State Department who are subject to the 
foreign Seryice retirement system. 

Thy Departme t of State reports a serious morale problem within 
he Fi relon Service oc asioned by the existence of these two different 
ystems for employees working side by side in the same service. 

A comparative analysis ne two systems is shown in table 3. It 

est ee the civil service retirement system costs 11.7 percent 
of payroll, of which the emplovee pays 6 percent of his salary or ap 
snaxinnins 51 percent of the total cost. In contrast, the Foreign 
Service retirement system costs 26.1 percent of payroll of which the 
foreign Service oflicer pays 5 percent of his salary or 19 percent of the 
total cost of the system. 

During recent vears several Executive orders have excluded certain 
Government employees, United States citizens as well as foreign na 
tionals, from the Retirement Act. Executive Order 9154 of Mav 1, 
1942, excluded many types of nonpermanent employees ineluding 
intermittent noncitizen employees working outside of the United 
States. Effective December 1, 1950, section 3 of Executive Order 
LOLSO, Establishing Special Personnel Procedures in the Interest of 
the National Defense, excluded from coverage under the Retirement 
Act persons given nonpermanent appointments under section 1 of the 
Order unless they are eligible for retirement benefits by continuity of 
service, by reinstatement, or otherwise. 

Without exception, noncitizen employees in each agency are sub- 
ject to the Civil Service Retirement Act unless excluded because ap- 
pointment is of a temporary or intermittent nature. Noncitizens em- 
ployed overseas by the Government are not covered by the Social 
Security Act. Hence temporary or intermittent noncitizen employees 
are covered by no retirement or social insurance system administered 
by the United States Government. 

The Comptroller General has ruled in several decisions that the 
United States Government may not participate as an employer in 
foreign social security systems in the absence of special statute, treaty, 

v simi ar authority. Thus noncitizen employees gener: ally may not be 
ph n the social security protection afforded by the laws of their own 
mi ation if such protection requires employer participation. On May 

1927 (A [S421 ) C. G. 746), in the matter of payments by Amer- 
ican consular ace | in Great Britain to local social insurance and 
workmen’s compenss om svstems, the ¢ ‘omptroller General ruled th: at: 
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PABLE 3 1 comparison of f] ) t} ( w ‘ 
} ) } ) ( ce re ement sustem 
and the Foreign Service ret t 


rement systen Continued 
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The United States in the capacity of employer of subjects of foreign countries 
in its consulates, embassies, ete., abroad is not required to comply with the laws 
of certain foreign governments requiring employers to pay premiums on old age 
1 and health insurance for employees, and consequently the appropriations undet 
, ° the Department of State are not available for the payment of such premiums 
oii ‘ °° ) me ’ ) ‘ “os \ 
Chen in Decision B-40872 of March 29, 1944 (28 C. G. 733), the Comp 
troller General held that, in the absence of statute or treaty provisions 
to the contrary, payroll deductions may not be made pursuant to 
; Brazilian social security laws from the salaries of Brazilian nationals 
who are civilian employees of the Navy Department in Brazil, nor 
7 : 2 j e } 
may employer contributions be made by the Navy for such employees 
under said laws. This ruling implies a similar limitation in all like 


} situations. 
Most agencies report that none of the existing treaty agreements 
or other executive agreements permit them to contribute to foreign 
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social sec irity systems, 01 permit them to withhold foreign taxes fo! 
noncitizens employed by the United States Government. However, 
the Air Force and the Army report that they are operating under 
such agreements. 


The Department of the Army states: 


l'} umber of noncitizen employees paid from appropriated funds and sub- 
i@ various retirement laws of their own countries is approximately 
0,000 Dishurseme of the amounts withheld from employees’ pay and the 
employers’ contributious under these laws currently varies with the status oft 
treatic executive agreements, or sponsions. Strictly current information is 
not at hand in regard to these international arrangements for each category o1 
y nor en employees in each of the large number of cities, provinces, 
colonic or countries in which they are employed by the Department of the 
Army rhe major problem on retirement is related to other [nations’] social . 
security practices and has to do with the present uncertainty as to the complete 
legality of complying as an employer with the laws of the countries in which 
Army operations are located 
The Department of the Air Force cites two legal exceptions to the ’ ° 
Comptrollet General's decisions: 
‘The defense agreement between Portugal and the United States, signed Sep 
tember 6, 1951, authorizes coverage of local employees in the Azores under the 
socia curity system of Portugal Comptroller General’s Decision B-90214, 
dated July 12, 1950, stated that no questions would be raised concerning the 
use of appropriated funds for payment of social security taxes in connection 
with the employment of Portuguese civilian employees of the Lages Air Force 
Base in the Azores, because provision for such payment was recognized in the 
then current basic agreement between the Governments 
Civili employees of the Third United States Air Force in England who a 
British nationals are recruited by the British Air Ministry and by agreement 
are governed by Air Ministry orders, rules, and local government regulations 
The United States Air Force makes the employer's contribution toward the na 
tion surance as required by British law and the agreement between the two 
countries 
The Departm nt of the Air Force reports that it has encountered 
another problem in concluding agreements with nations where cer- 
tain local citizens may be eligible for inclusion under our Retirement 
Act. The foreign nations request that all their citizens be subject to 
local social security, compensation, and tax laws. Under such ar- 
rangements it would be possible that some foreign employees may be 
included in, and be required to contribute to, two systems. 
\s a result of this situation some noncitizen Federal employees in 
foreign countries are not subject fo any retirement or social insurance 
y ° . ‘ * \ 
system administered by the United States Government, while some 
others, if they have permanent appointments may be subject to foreign ; 
social security systems even though they also are subject to the civil ; 
service retirement system. ‘ 
mie ° : o,6 > . 4 
With but a single exception, noncitizens employed in the Canal 
Zone are subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act unless excluded 
because of the temporary or intermittent nature of their appoint- 
ment. ‘The exception is the group of noncitizen employees of the 
Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Government who are sub- 
ject to the Cash Relief Act of 1937 which is administered by the G 
yer »the Cash henleT Act of vot whien 1s administered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal. This act establishes a maximum retirement in- 
come of $25 a month based upon a formula of $1 a month for each 
year of service not to exceed 25. 3 
In Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico, without i 


exception, noncitizen employees in each agency are subject to either 
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the Civil Service Retirement Act or the Social Security Act in the 
same manner as similarly appointed employees in the United States. 
b. Injury compensation 

Without exception, all employees in every agency, whether United 
States citizens or noncitizens, are subject to the dederal Employees’ 
Compensation Act provided they are paid from appropriated funds. 
Unlike the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Employees’ Compensa 
tion Act makes special provision for adjusted compensation benefit 
for noncitizen employees. 


In some foreign areas, executive agreements require that the na 
tionals of the foreign country concerned be permitted to participate 
in their local — secu rity and workme n’ Ss conipel isation laws. It 
not entirely clear whether such emp yloyees are also automatically 


covered by the F hii il Employees’ Compensation Act. 


SUMMARY 


United States citizen employees overseas, except Foreign Service 
officers of the Department of State, are covered by either the civil serv 
ice retirement system or the Social Security Act. While Foreign Serv 
ice staff officers and employees are included in the civil service re- 
tirement system, Forelon Service officers are covered by a separate 
Foreign Service retirement system. The existence of two different re 
tirement systems for employees working in the Foreign Service has 
created a serious morale problem in the Department of State. 

All United States citizen and noncitizen employees of the Federal 
Government in overseas areas are eligible for injury compensation 
benefits under the Federal Employees Compensation Act, provided 
that they are paid from appropriated funds. 

All Federal agencies with major overseas functions report as a 
problem the issue of determining whether, and to what extent, the 
United States Government should contribute, as an employer of non- 
citizen personnel, to the social security systems generally applicable 
to other employees in the same foreign countries. 

The question is a pressing one because (a) certain foreign govern- 
ments object to their citizens being covered by an American retire- 
ment system and object to the fact that the United States Government 
does not contribute to the national unemployment and old-age relief 
system, and (4) certain noncitizen employees are now being denied 
coverage under either their local social security system or the United 
States civil service retirement system. 

Most major overseas agencies indicate the need for legislation that 
will (a) authorize exclusion from coverage under the United States 
Civil Service Retirement Act of noncitizen employees of the United 
States Government in foreign countries; and (/) permit the United 
States Government as an employer to participate in local social secur- 
ity and insurance programs. 


Section N. LEAVE 
1. INTRODUCTION 
The Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 679), which be- 


came effective January 6, 1952, is the basic law applicable to employees 
of all agencies with few exceptions, whether stationed in or outside the 
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United States. In certain respects, the law prov ides more liberal al- 
iowanhces for employees stationed outside the | nited States. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


With certain excéptions, all agencies having employees overseas 
follow the rules and procedures prescribed by the ¢ Civil Service Com- 
mission in the Federal Personnel Manual for administering the An- 
nual and Sick Leave Act. These exceptions cover employees of the 
Panama Canal Company, Canal Zone government, and doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses of the Department of Medicine and surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration. Some agencies have issued supplementary 
egulations while others indicate that no additional instructions are 
required, 

Phe forms and procedures used for the keeping of leave records are 
the same as used in the UW) ited states. Such forms and procedures 
ire prescribed by the General Accounting Office. 


.. Provisions of the A nual and Nin je Leawe Act of 1951 


(1) Annual leave—(a) Accrual of annual leave.—The accrual 
annual leave is on a graduated basis of 15, 20, and 26 days per year 
depending upon the length of service of the employee. In the case 
of employe es with less than 3 yea irs’ ervice one half day for each full 
biweekly pay period is allowed. Employees with 3 but less than 15 


years ot service accrue three-fourths of a day for each full biweekly 
period oe ae that the accrual for the last full biweekly pay period 


in the year is 1 1 ci avs). iD mp lovee s with 15 veaas or more of service 
accrue | day ae ach biweekly pay period. 
(b) Creditable service —In dete rmining years of service for the 


purpose of as ertalhnine the rate of accrual ot annual leave all military 

service, prior Government service in the same or different agency and 

urrent service are considered. 

(ec) Accumulation of annual leave-—A maximum accumulation of 
not to exceed 90 ng at the end of the last complete biweekly pay 
period in any year ts authorized for the following categories of over- 

“as emp loyees, jadaes emp rlovees in the State Department Forel lon 

Service and in the Mutual Security Agency. 

1. Persons directly recruited or transferred from the United 
states, . 

a Persons employed locally W ho were originally recruited from 
the United States and have been in substantially continuous em- 
ployment by other Federal agencies, United States firms, interests 
or organizations; or who were at the time of employment tem- 
porarily absent from this country for purposes of tr: avel or formal 
study. 

3. Persons not residents of the area oaeieet ned and who are dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States to accept 
employment with an agency of the I ‘slink il Government. 

Emp lovees in the ee Service of the United States under the 
Department of State are limited to an accumulation of 60 days which 
s the same as that oa to emp plovees stationed in the United States. 

Overseas employees generally are permitted an accumulation of 
90 days as opposed to the 60-day accumulation allowed to employees 
in the States because such employees are in many instances unable to 
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use annual leave for yearly vacations in a normal manner but save 
their leave for periodic trips back to the United States. Such trips 
are SO costly, that except Ih emergency situations, most employees 
wait and return to the United States at Government expense when 
their employ ment agreement is completed. Employees of the Foreign 
Service of the state Department and Mutual Security Agency are 
limited to the same accumulation permitted employees in the United 
States because such emplovees re ceive 1 special “home leave” allowance. 

(7) “TT ome le me” } yy eOpiptle COS OF t }; Fy eign Service. km- 


ployees in the Foreign Service of the United States under the Depart 


ment ot state earn and mav ac mulate without limit home leave 
° 1 . . . e ’ 

(in addition to their regular annual leave) at a rate equivalent to 
| week for each 4 months of ser e overseas Tor use in the United 


States, its Territories or possessions. Any such leave which is not 
used cannot be the basis for any terminal or lump sum payment as 
may be done in the case of annual leave. 

\ number of iwencies indicate that the exclusion of their overseas 
personne! from the home leave proy S101 of the act, coupled with the 
leneth of Qe rvice mitat ( Q) re al ol leave, has created a very 
serious morale situation. The Department of the Army’s statement 
is typical: 


\ majority of these employees have ss than 3 years’ service Few indeed 
have as mu I en! \ n e under-3-years ajority takes 
LO days leave for routine urposes in the country of their assignment, they 
would have to work approximately 6 vears in e overseas command to earn 
leave for a 50-day vacation in their homeland | rigorous curtailment 
opportunity for vacations in tf r homeland has ady contributed to a lower 
ing of employee 1 ale \ distinet increase nh reeruitment difficulty and 
employment turn-over rates is in prospect An amendinent of the act extending 
the State Department’s home-leave pr eges to At i h employees t 
bona fide United States dot es would solve the p 

(@) 7"? 1ié ] tree ty é. ‘| } e acl proy des. fu ther, th it Whiel a 
employee whose post of dut is outside the { nited Sta s returns to 


any of the 48 States or the District of Columbia the leave oranted 
shall be exclusive of the time actually and neces ily occupled in 
cong to anc from his post ot duty with respect to not more than one 
period of leave in any 24-month period. 

It has been reported by some agencles that al employee morale 
problem has developed as fn result ot this provision pecause employees 
recruited in the Territories and possessions for duty elsewhere cannot 
receive travel free time when annual leave taken in the Territories 
and possessions. The Di partment of State points out that because 
section 203 (1) permits the accumulation of home leave for use In 
the United States, its Territories or possessions, the restriction in 
section 203 (e) limiting travel free time for t1 ps to the United States 

} 


only, is inconsistent and should be modified to apply to trips to the 
Territories and possessions as well as to the United States. 
(2) Sick lear (a) Acerual of sich we. The accrual of sick 


leave is at the rate of one-half day for each full biweekly pay period. 


(bh) Accumulation of sick leave-—Sick leave may be accumulated 
without limit. 
e(c) Advance of sich leave.—Not to exceed 50 days sick leave may be 
advanced in case of serious illness and when required by the exigencies 
of the situation. 


8736—53 11 
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(3) General provision s (a) Nonettizen em ployees.— In the dis 
cretion of the head of the de ‘partment or agency concerned, nonecitizen 
employees may be granted annual and sick leave benefits not in excess 
of those allowable to United States citizen employees. 

(b) Days of leave-—*Days of leave” means days on which an em 
ployee would otherwise work and receive pay and is exclusive of 
holid: ivs, and all hon work d LVS established by Iederal statute or by 

Executive or admit istrative order. 

(4) Becepti ions to Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951.—The fol- 
lowing groups of e =p slovees are subject to separate leave systems : 

(a) Canal Zone Government-Panama Canal Company.—Em- 
plovees of the ¢ ‘anal Zone ( rovernment and of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany are specifically exempt from coverage under the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951. Such or by virtue of the authority 
vested in the Governor of the Canal Zone | V Executive Order 9740 of 
June 20, 1946, as amended by the order of the Secret: ry of the Army, 
Canal Zone Order No. 19, of February Y8, 1950, are granted two types 
of leave, namely, annual and travel leave. the former serving both as 

wation leave and sick leave. Such employees accrue combined an- 
nual and sick leave at the rate of 27 hours per month which is equal 
to 4014 days per year. In addition, travel time of not in excess of 40 
mone and not more often than twice in any two successive years, is 

ranted such employees for trips to the temperate zone, The com- 
h ination annual and sick leave may be accumulated in an amount not 
n excess of 90 days at the end of any calendar year. 

(b) Veterans’ Administration——Public Law 293, Seventy-ninth 
( ongress, authorizes the Administrator to prescribe leave regulations 
for doctors, dentists, and nurses covered by the act. The Veterans’ 
Administration’s Technical Bulletin 5-46, Leave for Doctors, Dentists, 
and Nurses of the Department of Medicine and Surgery, provides that 
such personnel shall be credited with leave at the rate of 214 days 
per calendar month or 30 days per year. Accumulated annual leave 
may be carried forward for use in succeeding years but any days in 
excess of 120 must be forfeited at the termination of the last full pay 
period in the calendar year. Annual leave is charged for Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays occurring within a period of leave. 

Sick ~ is accrued at the rate of 1144 days per month or 15 days 
per year. Unused sick leave may be accumulated in amounts not to 
sadae dans, 


SUMMARY 


The Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 679). which 
covers most Federal employees in the United States, also applies to 
most employees overseas. Personnel overseas earn annual and sick 
leave at the same rate as other employees, but with the exception of 
employees in the Foreign Service of the Department of State, are 
allowed a 90-day accumulation of annual leave at the end of any year 
rather than the 60-day limit allowed those in the United States. 
Employees of the Foreign Service are limited to a 60-day accumula- 
tion of annual leave, but in addition, they accumulate home leave, for 
use in the United States and its Territories, at the rate of 1 week for 
each four full months of service abroad. Federal employees whose 
permanent residences are in the United States but who are stationed 
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overseas are also oral ted tl ivel free time for return to the United 
States and back to their post of duty once every 2 years. Employees 
recruited in ‘Territories al al possesslons for auty elsewhere are not 
oranted s milar travel free time whet leave is taker in Territories and 


pos CSSILOTIS, 
Employees of the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Government 


and doctors. de ntists, and nurse oft t , Depart ent of Mi wcime and 


i 


Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration are yvered under separate 
leave acts. Leave benefits for noncitizen emplovees are granted at 
the discretion of the agency heads but may not exceed that oranted to 


United States citizen employees. 

The agencies point out 2 number of difficulties under the new 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951: The provision permitting home 
leave for only personnel in the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State was felt to be diseriminatory against employees ot the other 
agencies. The effect of this law is that at the end of a 2-year period, 
an employee of the Foreign Service has 6 weeks more leave than an 
overseas employee in any other agency for vacation purposes in the 
United States. The De partment of Defense also cites the need for a 
leave travel authorization. The problem of retaining experienced 
employees atter completion of their acre ecl tour of duty was rel dered 
acute by the Comptroller General's Dectaion B-104200, dated Aucust 
16, 1951, stating that return travel and transportation e xpenses cove red 
the Tre under fo. "overseas e mp lovees were allow: ib le onl “upon separa - 
tion” of the ¢ mp rte vee, an | aeecordinely, the return of an emplovee at 
Government expelse for the purpo » of tak he leave il ntervening 
between two tours of duty was not authorized. The De part ment of Air 
Force states that under the ¢ omptre oller General’s deci Is] on if an em 
ployee is to return to the United States, with transportation at Govern- 
ment expense, he must resign after the completion of an employment 
agreement. Of course, such employees could be recruited for overseas 
duty when ready to return overseas. However, competitive status 
emp loyees who are reemployed must be appointed on a “temporary” 
or “temporary indefinite” basis as required by section 1310 of the 
Sup p ylement: al Ap propriation Act, 1952 (Publie Law 253, 82d Coneg.), 
notwithstanding the fact that under provisions of the same law 
permanent status personnel employed in agencies in the United States 
may “transfer” at the same orade to overseas positions and retain 
their permanent status. Faced with the loss of job status because of 
the temporary or temporary-indefinite appointment and perhaps the 
loss of the jobs they had prev! lously held overseas, their housing. ete. 
many of these employees have not returned to overseas areas Sor 


another period of service. 


Section QO. STANDARDS OF ConptUcT AND PersonaL ACTIVITIES 
()VERSEAS 


INTRODUCTION 


The practices of the United States Government in setting standards 
of conduct and in exercising control over the personal activities of its 
employees overseas fall into distinct groups according to status of the 
personnel as citizens or noncitizens and according to whether the loca- 
tion of the duty station is in a foreign country or in Territory or 
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possession of the United States. Practices differ for eac h of the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) United States citizen employees in | foreign coun- 


tries: (2) citizens in the Territories and possessions ; and (3) non- 
citizens 


POLICY AND PRACTICES 


t. United States citizens in foreign countries 


While the Government not particularly concerned with the pi 
vate lives of Federal en i} slovees at home, it mu t be concerned abroad 
whe re its citizens re present it United states to many of the people 
with whom they come in contact. This unoflicial ambassadorial status 
makes it lmMposs ble for employees to clivest themse lve - Sone letely ot 
their official positions and to speak or act pr vately. Therefore more 
detailed and h _ standards of conduct and more limitations on pee: 
onal activitie applied 1 citizen-employees « the Ui ited Stat 
(rovernment in foreign lands than to those sania Li) the U ited 
states or its lerritorie and possessions. 

All department and age nev heads et iploving a sizable number of 
Unite | States citizens for d ‘\ in tore vn countries ind ome employ 
hy very rew in sk attered are ish ive exer ised their prerogative, under 
section 166 of the Re vised Statutes, to issue policies and rules of con 
cluet parti ul rly rt lating to oll cit C\ behav or oT su ly person el over 
Cas, I se poricies are acaau1on to any tandards of conduct heces 
itated by a pecifi ispect of an agency program and the cdlesire to 
prevent conflict of interest between official aims and employee action 
Thev also are in addition to those standards normally operative under 

vil-se ce rules and regulations, governing such matters a accept- 
unce of oilts, use of cl: fied information, gross misconduct, and dual 
employment With the exception of the interim policies and proce- 
lures gov ig emplovees of various agencies serving with the point 4 
progra overseas, there is no uniformity in the standard of conduct 
ind limitations o1 pers ial activity observed among the various Fed 
eral departments and agencies. Nevertheless, all overseas standards 
reflect the P oblem Ol li stment to a different social situation . and 
il] have as one of their basic aims the maintenance of harmonious 
relations with the host country. 


Phi following cc LILO} s, which, alone or in some combination, have 


heel requiring personal a ljustments in addition to the e the employees 


orl ally ( ( n ral hon . give rise to special overseas policies on 
| ( ras Oo ( uct 

(1) antagonistic attitudes of United States employees caused 

DY habit customs, and social relationships of the host country 

unc its people which are different from those in the United States: 


(2) ca : unfamiliar to, and possibly resented by, United States 
eitizens which are applicable to all people in the country ot 


assignment: 
(3) — ‘rstandings caused by langus age difficulties: 
(4) lack of customary community institutions and facilities; 


(o) legal rates of currency exchange which are less than blaek 
market rates (especially when the latter determine pure hase price 
of essential commodities ) 3 

(6) military rather than civil control in some areas; 

(7) isolation or inadequate privacy ; 

(8) difficult, trying, and sometimes hazardous conditions; 
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(9) drinking, especially in physically and socially restricted 
, ro 


areas under conditions of monotony in which life is recul ited by 
rules Imposed without much participatiol by the persons affected ; 
(10) lack of permanency and home roots; and 


(11) sometimes the specific mission itself. 


Lhe Government, like ny visitor, nds acti vhich accord { 
low al practice to be the bette part ot wisck even tf oug! Lt Way Tne 
Sa rifice of some libert es taken ror granted at he ‘i I} Mipressl 
created by employees and their families tha vy their pers nat col 
duct frequently is considered of equal or even greater significance t] 
technical ‘ompetence. In proper behavior, t] efore, onsidered a 
reasonable cause for involunt ry return to the [ ted Stat 
public interest.” 

\s an example of agency pract ce, the Civil Aeronauti Adn 
tration of the Departme it of Commerce, emp! Ving less than 50 
United States citizens in foreign countries, has an agreement with the 
Department of State to re ill any of { nternational ree. personne! 
whenever their conduct out of line with locally acceptable practice. 
Point 4 personnel are subject to immediate recall when the responsible 
dministrator or United States chief of diplomat > Mission requests 1t. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
delegates broad authority for dis Iplinary suspension actions attect 
ine United States citizens with temporary appointments m the 
Mexico-United States Commission for the Eradication of Foot and 
Mouth Disease. This Commission required the United States work- 
ing group to be meshed with the cooperating Mexican Government 
aveli ies, and, unless the Mexicans can respect: their United States 
virts, the mission is jeopardized. 


counter} 
The Administrator of the point | program has established interim 


policies and procedural limitations affecting the conduct and activities 
of all personnel on point 4 projects in foreig ountries regardless 
of whether the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, the Interi 
Laber, or State, the Federal Securit \ge ey, or the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency exercise techn tration over th 
employees. These poli ( ire In fl trac ( f and are pract 
the same as the policies in effect in the Foreign Ser of the Depart 
ment of State. The current point f and State Department Foreis 
Service requirements provide that employees shall { rrespond 
with other than propel office on Gove} ent matters: they I] 
not write for publ eatic ( troversial matters: they shall not 
engage 1n political : { ties 1h the Toreig ry: they shal 

e their official titl { lv tl pr o | ( ( 
imply official sponsorship of nonofficial activities: they shall not 
engan in business for profit n the host co try: they shall ol 
attack or publicly criticize others in the program: t ey all not marry 
hnoneitizens W thout permission. 

Ry ontrast, the nol ‘ ot the NMutual Security Agency, with its 
mission of active inte rest n the econ ) Cc vsten ot participating 
( nity .are positive nl pro Mut 1S rity Agency policis 
:re designed to create al va eSS their pel ‘| of the influence 
ot then actions on the suc ess of the prog! im Kmplovees In respol 
sible positions are encouraged to speak and write on their specialities 
in order to clarify policies, ideals, and objectives. They are encour 


aged to speak and write on nonpolitical and noncontroversial sub 
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ctl—espt clally those explaining the life and institutions of the U nited 
States. Families of personne! are encouraged to participate In the 
ite lle tual and soci life of the host coul try in order to help build 
hopes and confidence in democratic ideas and the democratic Way 
of life which are a necessary part of recovery and true democratic 


United States citizen employees of the military establishments 
tationed in foreign areas are subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Just lee under article of war Y unless otherw ise provided for by treaty 
or executive agreement. In installations on foreign soll military 
commanders exercise basic jurisdiction over their United States 
clvillan personnel. Standards of conduct are followed within the 
eeneral framework of United States law and practice, the customs 
and mores of the local area, and the needs of the mission. Relation- 
ships with the local population and specific rules of conduct in publie 
places frequently are covered. 

A. United Ntate 8 ¢ tie ns mn T rritori S and Posse S870 WS 

Standard Civil Service Commission rules and regulations govern 
behavior and personal activities of United States citizens employed 
in the Territories and possessions. These regulations relate to on the- 
job offenses adversely affecting production, such as insubordination, 
fighting, ete. Some relate to off-the-job matters such as nonpayment 
of just debts or gross misconduct reflecting negatively on the United 
States as an employer. While certain departments and agencies re- 
port the prevalance of specific local problems in the Territories and 
possessions, such as nonsupport of dependents, no agency reports prac 
tices related to standards of conduct and personal activities which are 
not covered in standard civil service policy for employees in the 
United States. 

c. Non-United States citizens 

The departments and agencies report that applicable law and local 
custom make for nonuniformity in practice relating to the conduct 
and personal activities of noncitizen employees. All agencies gen- 
erally recognize that all but the most generalized policy must be de- 
veloped on a decentralized basis in accordance with local custom 
insofar as it is consistent with legal requirements imposed by United 
States law and applicable international commitments on the United 
States as an employer. 


3. SUMMARY 


The Civil Service Commission rules and regulations outline general 
standards of conduct for Federal employees. These rules relate 
mainly to on-the-job offenses and gross misconduct. Agencies have 
added other standards of conduct and limits on personal activity which 
relate generally to any conflict of interest between the official mission 
of the agency and the employee’s private act ivity. Employees in the 
lerritories and possessions are not governed by any additional rules; 
however, employees in foreign countries are restricted further by 
local law and by applicable international agreements. In foreign 
countries the agencies have attempted to meet the need for preserving 
friendly local relations by setting broader and more complete stand- 
ards of conduct for and more limits on the personal activities of, 
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United States citizens. Noncitizen employees are treated as fairly as 
possible ona local basis on standards drawn from local pract ce tem 
pered with applicable and necessary United States law and regu 
lations. 

The differences in mission and applicable international agreements 
mean that many deviations from uniform policy among agencies 
inevitable. 

Section P. GRIEVANCES 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Federal agencies overseas, as in the United States, observe the funda 
mental principle that all employees shall be treated equitably and 
shall have available an expeditious means for settling dissatisfactions 
with any conditions relating to their work situation. To assure equi 
table treatment and timely settling of grievances, policies, and pro- 
cedures have been developed which govern the h: indling of eniployee 
grievances with respect to official actions of the Civil Service Com 
mission, fair employment practices, loyalty investigations, perform 
ance ratings, position classification actions, employment status, and 
general working conditions. 

There are many different means depending on the subject of the 
grievance whereby employees may appeal administrative decisions or 
actions which they consider arbitrary or discriminatory. For United 
States citizen employees at home and abroad multiplicity in statutory 
and regulatory authorities coupled with administrative latitude makes 
for multiplicity in types of grievance procedures. The following 
table on grievances lists the several procedures and shows the general 
subject matter included under each procedure together with the re 
lated governing authorities. Omitted from the table are the various 
laws and Executive orders applicable to an individual department or 
agency which also may include specific provisions on appeals pro 
cedure (e. o@., the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 999), 


TABLE 4.—Federal employee grievance procedure 


x 
Procedures Subject 

Civil Service Com- | Suitability for employment atin ( 2 o het (a ae 

mission official ac ment, s ry withhold ( 4 

tion Stat OM4 ( 1 Sy | 

\ 
\ { s 

Fair I ployment \ I = 

pract I ) 
Loyalty investiga Allegiance to the 1 ted Stat n I it oO r 98 M 

gations tional securit ‘ Vets | 4 

M4 x 

Performance ratings.,| Evaluation of on-the-job | rl ‘ \ 
Position classifica- A llocatior f position t ccupational ( fic ym A 4 

tion actions yn) il ] 
Employment status | Personnel tio esult ( 3 \ 

i } \ 
() 
\ \ } 
} i 
Working condition On-the D t rn £ ent | t () 
t \ 
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POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Grievance processes are inherently complex because of the number 
ind variety of statutory and regulatory provisions. Grievance ma- 
ehiu ery is more complex overseas for several reasons. First of all, 
conditions of employment overseas vary widely according to category 


ot personnel, ‘| hese ditlerences compound the difficulties of giving 
ubstance to the basic tent oft the Government that its personnel 


1] employees and in the 


rreater variety 


management actions shall be equal and fair toa 
best interests of the service. These differences create a 
ot orlevahces fol agencies operating overseas. Kor example, per- 


sons employed at the same station doing similar or equivalent work 
nay receive ditterent rates of pay al cl different benefits because they 
represent the following categories of personnel: (7) United States 


t 


CITIZeNS ippo nted competiti ely 0 non pe titively una st indard 
vil-service rules and regulations; (6) United States citizens ap- 
pointed under special laws has the Foreign Service Act of 1946 


(60 Stat. 999). the Foreign Economie Assistance Act of 1950 (64 
Stat. 198) or the Mutual security Act of 1951 (Puble Law 165, 82d 
Cong.) ; (¢) noncitizens appointed locally; and (d@) noncitizens ap 
Po ted for service outside their native COUNTY (1. e., allied or neutral 
nationals working In United states occupation MISSIONS). 

Second, official issuances covering grievances for noncitizens may 
include any of the following which, in turn, may be inconsistent with 
United States statutory, regulatory, or administrative procedures 
ipplicable to United States citizens: (@) international law, treaties, 
executive agreements, and locally negotiated agreements; (4) law 
and custom of the local country; and (¢) law and custom of the coun 
try of hire (affecting noncitizens working outside their native lands). 
\ dis plinary action might be handled quite differently fora United 
States citizen than for a noncitizen. 

Phird, just as the citizenship of the emplovee may determine man 
agement action in a particular case, so citizenship also may determine 
the particular procedure to be used by the emplovee in appealing an 
idministrative decision. For example, alleaed racial diserimi ation 
comes ul det the fair employme t practices orievance mac hinery for 


United States citizens However, Executive Order 9980, which 
uthorizes fair employment erievance procedures, applies only to 
United States citizens and to those ow ho allegiance to the United 
states Therefore, a nonecitizen with exa thy thre ime orievance as 

{ ted States citizen would have to use the work ng conditions 


4 procedures for his appeal. In cases related to national 
rity. a Un ted States citizen niey appea!| 1 management clecision 
er loyalty procedure \ noncitizen mn his home country, however, 
ould not owe illegianes to the Un ted States ana, therefore. his ap 
vould be handled through different erlevance machinery. 
Fourth, some agencies also lack necessary communications between 
overseas posts and headquarters. Some agencies are aware of and 
ive records o1 ly of those overseas grievance cases which involve 
appeal to the headquarters office in Washington. This does not mean 
it agencies, especially the larger ones, are uninformed on grievance 
hiutters, Fo example, Lie Department of the Ai Force reports 
tuation: 


It is true of the Air Force that the highest level of formal appeal 


inv grievance Cases is in the overseas area and) that no formal record 
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of oversens rie nee Cnse are kent vet the \lr Fores 
is aware of the real nature of its overseas grievance ] ‘ ‘ Phet 
are organizatior such a e Inspector Gene the Fis Operations D 
of the Directorate of Civilian Verso t nd the Ove eas Affairs D 
the same Directorate, with an Overseas J . Brancl ‘ hicl sy 
or survey and report upon, in det: overs¢ i evance problems Ww 


respective jurisdictions 


Further, there is continual correspondence from erseas officials 
ex-elnplovees, employee organizations, Congressmen, et on emplovee gris lice 
Certain employee unions have been very effective in making employee g1 
known in the Canal Zone, Alaska, and other places It must be kept in n 
that an agency like the Air Force has many sources of iformatior 
and does not necessarily depend sole! pon kee] ecords of Lorn overseas 
grievance Cases in a personnel ollice or re ewing Cast stories, alti ig 
latter fill a number of file drawers the Headq rters USAF file 


Aside from the different procedures required for noneitizens, it 
the difference in types of procedures, rather than differences 11 agency 
applic itions of those procedures, that makes grievance machi ; 
as a whole complex at home and overseas. ‘There are many tv pe s of 


statutory and regulatory grievance procedures, varying according to 


subject, requiring different appeals machinery, different employee 
action, ete. Because of the mandatory nature of governing laws and 
reg lations there is ore neral uniformity hi pol cy among Fede. il 


agencies in the United States and abroad in handl hy all types ot 
orievances except those relating to pel formance evaldation and to 
working conditions. In the case of performance evaluation, the lack 
of uniformity stems from the law which authorizes the establishment 
of different performance rating plans by agencies, 


A few agencies are excepted from this complex machinery. For 
example, the Atomic Energy Commission, which is exempt from 


standard CIN i] sery ice regulations, has one proce dure cover ne all ty pes 
of grievances except those relating to personnel security clearance 
and fair employment practices. It provides for informal presenta 
tion of the grievance at all super isory levels. 

Primary attention is given in this section to the processing of 
erievances relating to working conditions. Except for the Depart 
ments of the Air Force, the Army, and State, agencies report that 
the same policies govern grievances concerning workin 
of personnel in overseas posts al d perso! nel in the Unites 


the case of most noncitizen personnel, however, respo! sibility for final 


oI 


Y conditions 


States. hl 


decision on grievances rests W ith the head of the overseas organization. 
The typical procedure for processing orievances overseas (mute has 


in the United States) coneerning working conditions includes: oral 


presentation of the grievance to the first- and/or second-line supet 
visor, preparation of written statement of the grievance for processing 


within the bureau or office involved through supervisory channels, a 
hearing at the local level before an impartial board if desired, review 
ef the record above the bureau or office level ad rey w and | 
decision by the top overseas official o1 by th responsibl wency ict 


in Washington. The Director of Personnel and the impartial board 
serve in an advisory capacity. 

There are variations from this \ pi al pro edure For example, the 
Department of Agriculture provides for a hearing at the bureau level 
and another at the departmental level, with travel expenses author 
ized when appropriations permit and the grievance board determines 


that the presence of an empiovee s necessary n connection with the 
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MALrINngs. \ppe: als above the bureau level go first to the Director of 
Pe rsonnel who has authority to make a decision before final appeal is 
made to the Secretary. 7 

The Department of the Navy has established administrative re 
sponsibility at four levels in an effort to reduce grievance procedure to 


the least possible number of steps in furtherance of its objective of 
prompt adjudication. These levels are: immediate supervisor, section 
or division head, commanding aan r of the activity, and the Under 
Secretary. A hearing may be held in Washington, but no travel cost 


authorized for such hearings. The Department of the Navy is the 
one agvel cy employing a sizab le nu mber of noncitizens which makes 
pro on for them to appeal to he adquarte ’s 1n W ashington., So far. 

Department has not found it necessary to m odit fy its procedure in 
the heht of local custom or speci: ul con ditions relating to noncitizen 
employees, altho ioh it recog zes that such dific tion may hecome 
necessary. 

Department of the Air Force en 1p lovee S overseas may be authorized 
to travel in connection with a grievance ap peal provided all other 
feasible means of adjudication are exhausted and ‘their personal ap 
pearance is requested by the official conducting an investigation, a 
hearing, or a review. The Mutual Security Agency authori its 
ippeals board (appointed in part by management and i 1 part by the 
‘ly pellant) to determine which witnesses it shall heat cad tot authorize 
travel expenses for them. 

Smaller agencies face other problems. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce, each with widely scattered 
overseas personnel, prov ide for submission of evidence and replies in 
writing in lieu of hearings for these employees. The General Services 
\dministration requires a verbatim transcript of hearing proceedings. 

The Department of State provides for a grievance-appeal counselor 

ippointed by the principal officer of the post. His responsibility is to 
represent the agerie ved and to assure that his case is presented a 
curately and fairly. The principal officer has final authority to decide 
erievance cases, except cases arising out of action taken by the De 
partment over which he has neither control nor authority and those 
urising out ot SUSPeNSION a tion Inve ked by him against an employee 
for disciplinary reasons. 

Differences also occur in other erievance pro edures. One example 
mary be cited in the process of handling the appeals of an employee 
being involuntarily separated for cause. In the Department of the 
An Force un overseas en 1p lovee who is otherwi ise e ‘ligib le for return 
transportation to the Un ited. states at Government expense may be 
eparated involuntarily only after the local commanding officer has 

formed t] e emplovee ot his de <1on oO} any apper al prese n ted Vv ithin 


»> Wo! ‘days afte thre employer was notified of the pe ding se paration. 
| time limit prevents unnecessary delays caused by employees 
tbusing appeal privileges. The De partment of the Army has de 
veloped a slightly d fferent process for dealing with such cases. A 


citizen-emp lovee of that Department who is to be separated involun- 
tarily may elect to remain in the overseas area until the highest eche 
lon of review overseas has rendered a decision on his written request 
for review of the case. Th election mht hot be } nade where | t has 
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been positively determined that his continued presence would be 
against the best interests of the Department. 


». SUMMARY 


Federal agencies support the fundamental principle with respect 
to their overseas personne! that all emplove ; shall be treated equ 


tably and shall have available a ready means for set 


ing grievances 
The carrying out of this principle is particularly difficult overseas 
because: (7) conditions of employment overseas vary widely amol oe 


different categories of United States-citizen and non-United States 


citizen personnel; (6) the provisions of international law, treaties, 
ind Executive agreements, and the laws and customs of host countries 
influence the handling ot orievances: C) the CitiZel hip ot the 
emplovee In Some Cases afte. ts the us ot given pre ‘eclures (e. 5 fair 
employment practices procedures, although otherwise ap} ropriate, 
are not applic able to no United States citize ind (d) at mes 
the extra distance involved in communications and appeals creates 


problems. 

At present seven separate and diffe ring systems of erievance pro 
cedures covering different subjects such as position classification ae 
tions, fair employment practices, lovalty investigations, ete., are pre 
scribed by law and regulation. ederal agvencle follow these systems 


with general uniformity except for the grievance system related to 
working’ conditions. Agency procedure: for processing the latter 
grievances follow a similar pattern but involve individual variations. 

Three special problems relating to overseas grievances were re 
ported : the need for prompt removal from sensitive positions ot per 
sons whose suitability, based on character and loyalty investigations, 
may be subject to question by the overseas commands (the difficulty Is 
created by the need for taking actiol with a minimum of procedure 
without jeopardizing basic rights under democratic processes or un 
justly fixing a stigma on the employees involved); the difficulty in 
setting up hearing committees if they are necessary in some areas 
because of the few employees available; and, the problem of expense in 
providing for hearings of overseas personnel at the departmental 
level. 


Section Q. Lasor Renatrions 
\ RODLU¢ LON 
TT} ‘alaty . ] I} } NS . ’ t ‘ } nnle , 
| relations of the lifted State (70\ m lL. a an empilover, 


with organizations of its employees overseas are complicated by the 
presence on the overs as pay oll of eit Zel of other countries. Agency 
relations with United States citizen emploves oversens clo not diff yy 


materially from relations in the United States. Relations with non 


citize) employee organi itions. on the other ha d, present qu te a dif 
ferent picture. 

Thes® noncitizen emplovet ire, of course, subject to legislative 
and administrative reoulation bv the Govern C. However, these 
re culations cannot ignore local labs r-relatior } ictices. S&S { ~t 
local practices and the roles of local organ d labor stem from the 
local political, eultural, and econe mic setting, ch p! ictices often 
differ markedly from those normally followed in the United State 
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POLICHI AND PRACTICES 
With the ception of t] » Department of t e Air Force in its rela 
Lol with noneit fen, el plover ;, none of the departm nts and agencies 
rep bey labo relatio pol ( il cle tiling \\ th eitizen or non 
ize? employer whieh diff r from those used in the United States. 
For dealing w th its noneitizen employee fTOUps, the Department of 


the Air Force requires ts overseas activities to establish regulations 
which conform to local law. pre valling customs and practi es, existing 
treaties. or base agreements insofar as consistent with United States 
law and regulations 

In the United States some departments take a noncommittal post 
tion in the matter of emplovee OreaniZatlo and their parti pation 
In policy formulation and other matters relating to working conditions 
and morale; others take a more positive attitude. ‘The Department 
of Agriculture, for example, encourages the erowth of organized em- 
ployee groups, particularly groups open to all personnel. The Mutual 
se( urity Avr ney also enc ourages groups to organize with the under 
standing that management will be kept informed of their policies, 
and that the groups will conform to legal requirements. ‘The Depart 
ment of the Air Force states that it welcomes the cooperation of inter- 
ested employees and emplovee groups in wage board surveys. ‘| he 
Navy Department reports that it believes employees express them 
selves more freely through organized groups than individually and, 
therefore . ehneourages these groups to express themselves concerning 
Improvement ot working conditions and methods of work. 

The policies of the Departments of the Navy and the Interior are 
exXan ples ot Federal labor relations policies. 

Navy Department policy provides for appeal of local management 
deeisions on an emplovee croup proposal either through channels 
or directly to the Department. The head of an activity is required 
to accept and forward an appeal together with his decision and com- 
ments when requested to do so by the employee group concerned. 
If the head of the activity believes an appeal will be made directly, 
local management is encouraged to make a full report immediately 
so prompt reply may be made by the Department on any appeal. 
Supervisors are free to join organized groups, attend meetings, and 
tu tively participate in their activities. If such participation proves 
inconsistent with supervisory functions, either management or the 
uno! Ss expected to take steps to relieve the supery isor of one of his 
two re ponsibilities. 

Navy Department policy also provides that shop committees may 
he organized. ‘They are composed of nonsupervisory employees who 
may or may not be members of organized groups. Shop committees, 
the policy states, are not to be designated to the detriment of other 
crganized groups as preferred organizations, Shop committees and 
organized groups may function side by side since the former serve 
i a means of cooperative communication but do not commit the 
employee they represent to any attitude or action. Heads of activities 
are expected to meet frequently—semimonthly or weekly—with shop 
committees. All shop committees meet with the head of the shore 
establishment monthly. Shop committees may appeal administra- 
tive decisions to the Department. 
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The Department of the Interior has developed a labor ) yh Vv al d 





procedure relat he to employees n ungraded positions, as distinet 
from those in classified positions, Which harré s some of the gaps 
between Government and industrial practice. It first recognizes the 
paramount authority of law and Executive order. Within that frame 
WOrkK, the majority of the ungraded employees in eacl appropriate 
employing unit have the right to desig) ite thre organization wh hy 
will serve as accredited representative of all employees in the unit 
However, no written agreement establishing procedures affecting 
working conditions may be promulgated without first granting affected 


employees or represe ntatives of minority groups a hearimg, 1f reques ed. 
Manageme! C may appo t administrative committees of three or mort 


officers to handle conferences with accredited en plovee representatives. 
The mahagement official, after consultation with the office) of the 
designated labor orea izations, or any counell a thor Zea to spent 
for a group of labor organizations, publishes a statement of labor 
policy and procedure applying specifically to the appropriate employ 
ing unit. In keeping with the terms of this policy, which requires 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior prior to promulgation, 
schedules establishing rates of pay and r culating hours of work and 


workil o conditions of such employees may be negot ated, disputes 
May be adjusted, and measures to promote labor Management coope ra- 
tion may be adopted. 

All such labor policy statements in the Department of the Interior 
are required { » pro% ‘de for: filn oe of notice of ci re for a negotiating 
conference by one parts and an acknowledement by the other with 
dates being set for such conferences: means for the finding of facts: 
mediation when disputes cannot be adjusted in direct conference 
creation of appropriate mediatory services; arbitration, if parties 
agree, when mediation IS UuNnSUCCE ssful: means for establishing appro- 
priate arbitration machinery with the stipulation that all arbitration 
awards other than those involving claims or erievances of individual 
employees be submitted to the Secretary, who, if he finds such awards 
to be contrary to law or not in the public interest, shall remand them 
to the arbitrators for reconsideration. Expenses of arbitration are 
borne jointly by the agency and the appropriate organized 2roup. 

The policy statements also must include a stipulation that the em 
ployees acquire no rights collectively to cease work or withdraw from 
the service or otherwise interfere by concerted action with the accom 
plishment of the public purpose for which the Federal activity 1s 
established. In addition, they must make provision for systematt 
coops ration between the « mplovees and the organizations representing 
them and management through joint cooperative committees. These 
committees, however, are not authorized to consider or act on disputes 
or matters relating to grievances or to rates of pay. 

Specific rates of pay, regulations of hours, and working rules deter- 
mined in keeping with the terras of any specific statement of labor 
policy and procedure are incorporated in written schedules signed 
by the management official and the approp! late offic ers of the accedited 
labor organization and are effective on approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

A few practices illustrate the variety of overseas labor relations 
situations resulting from the nature of mission, treaties, Executive 
agreements, and local customs: 
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a. The National Labor Relations Board investigates violations ot 


the National Labor Relations Act for the purpose of prohibiting cer 
tain unfair labor practices of employers or labor organizations, and 


it conducts secret ballots to determine who will represent eo yloyees 
for union-management relationships. Internally, because of spe 
cific miss sion, its employees have i union unaffiliated with any national 
union. The union in each regional office has the status of a local. 


These locals—in Ponte Rico, for instance—may send comin or 
grievances to the national headquarters of the union which is the 
employee organization of the central office in Washington. It, in turn, 
may present them to the National Labor Relations Board or to its 
general counsel. 

Db. An accessory note to the treaty of 1936 with the Repub lic of 
Panama states that the Uni States maintains the principles of 
equality of opportunity and treatment. It also states that the United 
States will favor maintenance, enforcement, or enactment of such 
‘ulations (consistent with the efticient « peration 1 and maintenance of 
ie Canal and its auxiliary works) as will assure to Panamanian 

zens employed by the Canal or the Railroad (now Panama Canal 


( Ompany) equality of treatment with enployees who are citizens of 


the U1 ited states. Thi note has been interpreted to mean that 
Panamanian citizens, as a right, may take United States civil-service 
examinations tor ec mipetitive appointment for positions with the 


r anama Canal Company-< a Zone government. The application 
of this note to other United States Government agencies in the Canal 


oe 
Zone and the extent of its application to the whole field of labor 
lati -» NCIUCdCINE Wages, hout S. retirement, leave, etc., has not been 


for over 30 years, the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone govern 
l li 1hi int wage board with equal membership Trom 
the Company-Government and the Canal Zone Central Labor Union, 
A. F. of L.., which renders advisory assistance to the Governor-Presi- 
dent on rates of pay in craft, craft-supervisory, floating equipment, 
railroad transport LLIOn, and printing trade categories, Compensa- 
tion for wage-board duty for the member nomin ated by the union is 
charged to the Office of the Governor-President. 

c. The defense establishments have a complex pattern because they 
employ SO many different categories of pe rsonnel. Included in the 
noneitizen group ol employees may be persons working outside their 
own nations as well as those workine indigenously. There also may 
be nationals of former eneniy countries, exiles, re fugees, and displaced 
or stateless persons. As a result of negotiation, noncitizens are some- 
times hired through, = administered by, an agency of a foreign gov- 
ernment. In a few instances, the Department of the Air Force re- 
ports, the government t of the foreign country may control, in one way 


1 another, wages paid to its citizens. The Department of the Army 


reports that conditions of employment, including rates of pay, have 
been negotiated with other countries when their nationals were re- 
cruited for service outside of their home countries—i. e.. nationals 
of allied or neutral nations recruited for service in the occupation 
missions. 

The problems for the United States, as an employer, in dealing with 
organized labor—whether United States citizens or noncitizens—in 
foreign countries stem from inconsistencies among applicable United 


— 





— 
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States and host country laws and pra es which make it impossible 
for the United States Government = ieee with normal require 


ments imposed on employers in the particular country. Agencies with 
sizable noncitizen staffs report these difficulties are not readily under 
stood by foreign labor unions which wish to deal with United Stat 
Government management officials on the same basis as they do wit 
indigenous management officials. 

The United States Government is not in a position, without protest 
by orgal izations ot U nited States citize employes s, to grant to its 


} 
i} 


hone itizen employees rights and priy leo in excess of those to which 
United States citizens are entitled DY law. On the other hand, tl 
Government, as an employer, is not a welcome guest in a foreign land 
if it denies noncitizen employees rights and privileges which indig 
enous employers, including the local government itself, grant to 
them. The mayor problems center around ee areas of interest to 
organized labor : he right to sti ke: | Ly, ieave, a oliday rights and 
pl ivileges; and social se urity 

In countries where civil servants are per! ed to strike against 
their own vovernment, thu Mutual mecul ty \oel \ report that an 
emplovee organization AY king the 1 wht to stl ke Ce ite ine ompre 
hensible to local nationals.” The Department of the Army reports 
that “violation of the laws of other « trie prohibiting no-strike 
»ledges” - je present lif] L\ Pi y afte . Lit) 
i 


of nonecitizen emp loves. _ 


The Department of the Army reports that noncompliance with th 
laws of the host country on holiday and lear illowances and with 
laws on bonus premiums and special payments of other kinds creat 
diffic ulties with noneltl zen employe sandt r unions. 

ae frequently mentioned labor relations problem stems fro 

» lack of general vuthority for | ead states Government ag 

~~ the employ rs share of social secu Vy, ule piovime Ct. and 
other taxes to another government o1 CoO pay Work ens mipensat 
Insurance premiums under the laws of anotlhe uuntry. The Depar 
ments of the \ir kon e. the Army, and State Lt report ( legality 
of their withholding foreien taxes and so 1 urance charges and 
paying such amounts, including the employer’ ire, to ager of 
host countries in the absence of treaty or Exe tive agreements 
tween governments which authorize such payments. Unions of non- 
citizens see no reason why the United States should not obey such loeal 
laws along with all other en prove rs. (For further treatment of tl 
matter see sec. M, “Retirement.”) 

In conducting its labor relat ons, the U1 ted States Government 
recognizes the dominance of United States law in certain matters with 
out regard to local differences—not a populan policy when the United 
States employing agency is a guest in the foreign land. There have 


bee nl compromises where some reconelliation of i th rent laws ana cus 


toms was possible, but there has seldom been full agreement primarily 
because the core of central authority which the lo cy recognizes and 
that which noneitizen employees and their unions recognize tradition 
ally are different. 

Nevertheless. the Department of the Navy points out, foreign labor 
unions naturally desire to deal with offici: ils of United States agencies 
in the same way as they deal with local management officials in the 
foreign countries. Inability to conform as an employer with require- 
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ents unposed on other employers, the Department of the Army 
pomnts out, creates bad feeling. 


>}. SUMMARY 


The relations of the United States Government, as an employer, 


] 


with organizations of its employees overseas are complicated by the 


presence In the overseas work force of none itizen emp lovees. Agency 
relations with employee g rroups of United States citizens overseas do 
not differ materially from relations with employee groups in the 
United States. Relations with noncitizen employee organizations, on 


thie other hand, pres ent ql ite a litte rent pic ture. 3 xce pt for the De- 
partment of the Air Force, the departments and agencies generally 
have not developed a basic labor-relations policy for dealing with non- 
citizens. For dealing with its noncitizen employee groups, the De 
partir nt of the Air Force requires its overseas activities to establish 
regulations which conform to local law, prevailing customs and prac- 
tices, existing treaties, or base aereements insofar as consistent with 
United States law and regulations. 

Although responsibility has been fixed on the Government agency 
for operations 1) foreign countries on one hand, the agency is hever- 
theless restricted in being unable to reconcile the United States and 
foreign legal systems. ‘Thus, faults in overseas labor relations and 
practices appear inherent in the international setting over which the 
agency has litt le or no control, co noncitizens particularly in areas 
where democracy is on trial—the profession of ideals in United States 
foreign policy statements and the actions of the United States Govern- 
ment as an employer tend to form the basis for judgment of the 
United States. 


Section R. Empioyer Services 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The term “employee services” refers to a variety of programs in 
tended to proy ide employees with facilities and assistance beyond those 
normally the direct responsibility of management. At overseas posts 
these services are especially important because they must be provided 
when normal community facilities are unavailable. 

These otf the job se rvices are designed to benefit the employee by 
improving his morale and efficiency and to benefit management by re- 
ducing turn-over and absenteeism and by obtaining maximum individ- 
ual output. 

In general employee sery ice p ylans fall into three groups 

Basic services, such as housing, medical facilities, and commissary 
stores, which would be available through private sources in the United 
States but which are inadequate or otherwise unobtainable at reason 
able cost at overseas posts 

Recreational and ee services intended to provide 
employees with opportunities for a well-rounded way of life; and 

Economie services, such as ¢ redit and insurance plans, intended to 
prov ide financial assistance in emergencies. 

The employee services available to Federal employees overseas vary 
with the locale and with the agency or department responsible and 
little or no uniformity or programing is to be found. 
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POLICIES AND PRACTIK ~ 
Housina 
One of the basic employee ervices provided | hited States employees 
11) foreign areas Is Gover! ment controlled or owned hous no. Whe 
that is not available, the Government provides a substitute-quarters 


allowance or, in some cases, a separation allowan ce, With the excep 
tion of the Panama Canal Zone, Government emplovees in the Terr 
tories and possessions are provided with Gover ment-owned housing 
at reasonable rental rates only when available rental housing 
adequate or when they are stationed at remote localities whet 
accommodations are not available. Since there ho privately owned 
property in the Panama C sik ees Government housing is furnished 


to all United States roan Soames 5 (see sec. FH, Base Pay) 





While employees themselves are housed or given a quarters allow 
ance, the prese nee of the is dasendante although desirable, creat dit 
ficulties In many areas. The military departments particularly re 
port a lack ot family accommodations 1! some areas, » nel ( 


ployees are usually able to get rooms on or off the post even thoug! 
these are substandard in many cases. However, because of military 


and civilian demand, civilians with familtes must often wait a long 
time before any sort of quarters are available, or they may never get 
family quarters. The Department of Defense has determined ad 
ministratively that it cannot afford to oe de employees with separ 

tion allowances that cover certain expenses of keep ng their depend nt 
at home while the employee ls abroad. Other agencies s generally pro 
\ ide tor separation allowances when employe Ss must leave dependents 


behind while 2o0ing to posts with daa gverous, ul healthy, or eXCcess vely 
adverse living conditions. Separation allowances are not given for 


service in the Territories or possessions (for details see sec. J, Allow 
ances and Differentials). 


(1) Statutory authorization for requisition ng, constructing, or 
Le ASINng housing at overseas locations. a) The prince ipal authori ty 
cited by agencies for furnishing living quarters to civilian employees 
of the United States Government in foreign countri is an act of 


June 26, 1950 (46 Stat. 818: 5 U.S.C. 118a). which sowie that: 


ie * civilian officers and employees of the Government having permane 
status in a foreign country may be furnished, without cost to them, living quar 
ters, including heat, fuel, and light n Governme ( d or rented building 
and, where such quarters are not available, may be granted at llowance for 


living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light 


Paragraph le of Executive Order 10011, dated October 22, 1948, 
authorizes the Secretary of State to prescribe regulations governing 
allowances oranted by the act. This has peen clone l the Standardized 
Government Civilian Allowance Regulations ror Areas) (fon 
detailed explanation of quarters allowances, see sec. J on Allowance 
and Differentials). 

(5) Under the provisions of the Foreign Service Building Act 
of 1926 (44 Stat. 405), as amended, the Secretary of State is author 
ized to acquire, by purchase, construction, or lease, sites and buildings 
for the purpose of consolidating the embassi Sy legations. consulates, 
and otlices of other agencies, These buildings hay he usec as ( rvern 
ment offices or residences. 


12 
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(«) Authority for the Panama Canal Company to provide housing’ 
is found in the Panama Canal Company Act (62 Stat. 1076), which 
provides that the corporation may construct or acquire, establish, 
maintain, and operate living quarters, hotels, and other buildings. 

(7) ‘The authority cited by the reporting agencies for providing 
iousine in the Territories and preteen is section 3 of the act of 
March 5, 1928 (5 U.S. C. fa), which authorizes the Government 
tO pro it quarters for itse mp! ovees WV he ‘re the condi tions ot employ- 

ft so require, but i stipulates that ae rlovees SO provi led shall 
be charged, as rent, the “reasonable value” of these ah The 
> reau of the Budget issued Budget Petites No. A bd on July 9, 
1951, which sets forth the principles and procedures to be followed 
by Federal agencies in administering rent and service charges for 
uartel furnished to employees. 

(¢) Authoritv to requisit On housing’ 1S applicable only to the 

ecupied areas of former enemy nations and is inherent in the author- 


ty of the occupation force supported by international laws, treaties, 
imreements, and precedent. The Departme t of the Army has used 
wuthority extensively in Germany. 

(7) spe ifie authority for the con truction of housing overseas 1s 
contained in various appropriation acts which provide funds to carry 
out the authorized work of the departments. The followme are a 
f example 


mples: 
1. The Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 135, 
89d Cong.). authorizes the Forest Service 

* to erect necessary buildings: Provided, That the ost of any 
buildit purchased, erected or as improved s} 1 not exceed 
S$15.000 * 

In the Commerce Department’s Appropriation Act, 1952 
Public Law 188, 82d Cone.), under the heading “Establishment 


of Air Navigation Facilities,” funds are provided 


» Ss the construction and furnishing of quarters and related accom 
dations for offieers and ePlplovVees of the Civil Aeronautics \dm nhistra 

tion | the Weather Bureau stationed at remote localities not on foreign 

soil where such accomm« tior are not otherwise available; * * * 
3. The International Aviation Faeilities Aet (Public Law 647, 

S( 1 Cone.), contains authority for prov ding 

+ ' facilities and services necessary or desirable for the operation 

and administration of properties acquired under the provisions 


of this act 


This has been construed by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to include quarters if not otherwise available. 
The Mutual Security Appropriations Act, 1952 (Public Law 
249, S2Pd Cone.). authorizes expenditures from funds appro 
priated by the act for 
* * acquisition of temporary quarters outside the continental limits 
of the United States to house employees of the United States Government 
by rental (without regard to see. 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 278a), lease or construction and necessary repairs and altera 


tions to such temporary quarters * * 


(ny allocation of rasan to other departments from moneys ap 
propriated under the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 373), 
for work authorized ss the Act of International ie cote 
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(64 Stat. 204), would include this authority unless otherwise 
limited. 


(2) Fa ilities ¢ VUISTING OVELrSECAS TO ASSIST @)} Ployees tn SECUPrLNG NOUS 


ing.—With the exception of the larger agencies, little formal assistance 
s given the new employee in obtaining non-Government housing ove1 


“eas. In Many Cases the employees already 11) area cuide new 
personnel, Other cases are reported where the officer in charge Ol 
the personne] representative maintains lists of suitable quarters. 

In occupied countries, where quarters are under military juris 


1 L.] ° 
le Dase or area commander Is responsidie Tor assignment and 


aiction, t] 


allocation of available Government-controlled housing. Hous 





assignment is made, assistance is given, d control is generally 
exercised by a billeting officer. The local CO nmand must approve 
all private housing for United States-citi: iplo? 
respect to such factors as sanitation, health, safe ty, etc. 


The Department of State reports that at a majority of embassy and 


Ipiovyee occupa \ 


mission posts some Government housing ts ulable I} ou 

s allocated on the basis of representation 1 s and private { i 
At posts where Government owned Ol lea ead housing t he hot 
available or insufficient to take care of all American personnel, em 
ployees are assisted DY the mission ! ecurmng private using 
A number of agencies with point + personnel overseas report 

the embassies and legations gave adequate assistance to thes 


employees. 
In the Panama Canal Zone, the Panama Canal Companvy-¢ 


Zone Government has established a housing oflice within each re 
tial community. It is the duty of these oflices to assist employ 
securing adequate housing and to see that quarters are propel 
maintained. 

(3) Ewtent to which housing is sup) : 3 — Tl wel 
of the reporting agencies state that Gove it-owned ho o 
provided for their employees. ‘These ranged from bachelor quartet 
suitable only for single personne] to ta cequate for fan 
accommodations. \s was mentioned above, in some areas particula 
where the military departments ire operat YY. TamMily qi irtel ire 
short supply or ot available. In many reas hous er can be obt i 
that is comparable with that found 1 { lL nited States. I ovnel 


places only substandard housing such as Quonset huts, barracks, an 


other temporary buildings is available. 


There is also a wide divergence of practi between the Territ 
ind foreign countries in furnishing Government housing 

(a) Territories and possessions, Most agencies reported t t qual 
ters are provided in the Territories and possessions only when em 


ployees are stationed in remote localities, where adequate accommo 
dations are not otherwise available, or where it is necessary that 
employees be near their work or available at off hours. Arect 
weather stations, lighthouse stations. forest ranger stations, agricul 
ture experiment stations, and Indian reservations are representative 
of the types of activity that require Government-owned housing. 
These are also the types of posts that nay not pro de family accont 
modations in some cases. 

The Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Government provides 
quarters in the Panama Canal Zone for all of its United States-rate 


employees and approximately tU) percent of the local-rate employees. 
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I) tiation, 7 ters are furnished to Department ot Justice and 
) ed States Public Health service personnel ass ioned to duty nN 
the Canal Zone.  ¢ itizen employees of the Military Establishment are 

ippliec ho Ing facilities by their respective departments. In any 
case, all citizen personne | of other agencies are housed in (rovernment 


owned quartel 

In the Territories and possessions employes are requ red by law 
to pav rent. ‘The rental charges are established according to t] 
principles and standards set forth in Budget Bureau Cireular No 
\—15, dated July 9, 1951. 


) fore ON yi) ; As provi led by law, Crovernment owned 
or leased housi iw in fore vn countries 1s provided w vithout charge to 
United States citizen em} lovees. In heu of Government owned hous 
mploves paid a quarters allowance. Relatively few of the 

r es With personnel in foreign countries provide housing facil 
ties for their overseas employees. In many cases, especially in 
Kurope, it has been thi Policy of agencies to let emplovees arrange for 
their own hor sing md to dy iw their housn Oo allowance. There has 
“iso been a tence ey, particularly on the part of the smallet iwencles 


to rely upon the Foreign Service or the Military establishment to 
provide Government-owned quarters and then arrange reimbursement 
ereements. In some areas housing facilities are scarce, and facilities 
for dependents may be completely lacking 


Morne wehcile 


ae In pomt 4+ programs overseas stated 


! 
I 
wreement 


idl een arranged W ihe CO tri 
les housing facilities for all point 4 
| agencies, however, with specialized 


that cooperative 
wher by the host country provid 
pel onnel, There are some smal 
programs overseas wh ch by reason of remoteness or lack of othe 
facilities must provide » housing for their employees. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering’s rubber and 
plant investigation program in South and Central America, the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Astro Physical Observatory in ¢ ‘hile, the 
General Services Administration’s nickel stockpiling project in Nic: nro, 
Cuba, are but a few of the specialized programs being conducted 


over the world that provide housing for employees. 


Ph foreion * vice reported that Government-owned NousiIng’ Was 
iallable at am: jority Of Its posts and that residences are pro ided 
for ambassadors and ministers, for senior officers and attachés of othe 
ore C4 t vray pil a pion tic MISSIONS, ind for nu sub tantial part 
ot t © \ nericnl tof] tf pho sw ere hous ng problem eXISt beca = 

! 1 ] 
of henith and security Tactor 


Phe military establishments endeavor to provide housing in either 
Onimnana ‘controlled housing Ol in approved COMMUNITY housing. 
Hou he tllotted to civilian Is part of the t¢ ital ay tilable for both 
military and civilian personnel. Pressure upon cium to pro 
vide hous he exel ‘ised by military personnel and their dependents IS 

sully oreater than that exer ised by the civilians for the limited 
number of unitsavailable. The present waiting period ranges from 12 
to 18 months in most commands for both military and civilian 
personnel, 

Phe Departments of the Army and the Air Force both cite the lack 

of family accommodations in some overseas areas as a major deterrent 
to recruitment. Even single employees are reluctant to go overseas 


knowing that substandard quarters are all that are available in many 
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posts. The separation of the married employee and his family I 
creases his expenses since allo wwahces are not paid for separate ma hi 
tenance of aan ss the Department of Defense. Even those Lore 

cles payin eparation allowances have difficulty recruiting en 


ployees re ae ant to leave their dependents to serve in an area where 
housing 1s not ava lable at all, or where it is substandard. The De 
partment of the Army states that, in then Opinion, “the problems of 
inadequate housing and large-scale family separation constitute the 


largest single obstacl to effective stafline of overseas operations. 

A notable example of the extent to which cooperative agency 
effort can develop housing facilities can be found in the Federal 
agency housing area in Manila, Philippine Islands. On a contribu 


tory basis, under control of the State Departm nt, the nine particl 
pating agencies have acquired, remodeled, and operate a large em 
plovee housing and office compound with satisfactory results in terms 
of employee morale. Original) developed to house the agencies pat 
ticipating in activities under the now expired Philippine Rehabilita 
tion Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128), the area now houses employees of all 
United States Government agencies in the Ph mane s. The follow 
ng listing indicates the percentage of reimbursement by each a gency 

State Department, 40 percent. 

Public Roads, 19 percent. 

Veterans’ Administration, 11 percent. 

Department of the Air Force, 11 percent 

Mutual Security, 8 percent. 

Navy Department, + percent. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 3 percent. 

Treasury Department, 2 percent. 

War Claims Commission, 2 percent. 

}) M, thods used in assigqnina Government-ow d quai ter 
methods used in determining eligibility for Government-owned quar 
ters vary from area to area and from agency to agency. In most cases 
il priority system of assignment has been deve loped f1VINg welcht to 
various factors. The criteria for assignment most frequently reported 
were: grade level, key nature of job, seniority in the area, number 
of dependents or space requirements, and W hether the employee Was 


recruited locally or nN the Unit (| States. Some agencies use just one 





of the factors: others use a combination or all of the factors. 


h. HLealt and medical 8 YV7ICOR 
The health cl (dl med al facilities ay lable to (rovernment person 


l and their dependents overseas vary from po Co post and. In ven 


eral, are very limited. Agencies are authorized to provide employees 
with treatment for on the job ll jury or ilh eSS, preemployment a} d 
other examinations, and preventative programs re latin g to health, b 
further medical assistance usually must be pro\ ded at the e iplovee’ 
own expense. Medieal installatic ns manta ec abroad by | hited 
States Government agencies ( espec ally the | tary est iblishments) 
may provide out-patient treatment and hospitalization for Gove 
ment employees and their dependents when other medical facilities 
are unobtainable, or nadequate, The rates cha zed to employees Urn 
their dependents for hospita care for non-service-connected 
and illnesses vary W ith the Aepaxtinate il mechical fac lity. The ! 
cipal medic al prob lem encountered by Gover) ment employee s overseas 


s that faci lities are not adequate to provide treatment particularly 
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for nonemergenc V ailments, to the same extent as the e mploye e might 
obtain were he in the United States. 

(1) Ntatutory hasis for Government health and medical pro 

rams.—(a) The United States employees’ Compensation Act of Sep 
tember 7. 1916. as amended (5 U.S. C. 751-801) established a broad 
pol Cy whereby employees of the United States Government who 
uffer personal injuries in performance of their duties or contract 

reical, or other treatment or care at Government expense. The 
Bureau of Ei mployees * Compensation has issued rules and regulation 
regarding the administration of these benefits which apply to Govern 
ment em] lovee nside anda out side the United States. \W here ail 
able, Government facilities are to be utilized: when Government fa i] 
ties are not available. Government employees may pay for medi 

eatment and then be reimbursed by the Bureau of Employees’ Com 
pensation after submission and approve al of necessary forms. Gov 
ernment agen 1es \ hich provide medical fac ilities for SU ‘h treatment 
also are reimbursed from the Bureau of Employees’ Compensatiol 
funds. Medical services under the provisions of this act apply onl) 
to service-i incu rred eng ies or illnesses of Government employees who 
are not ne ude cl ul ley IVOVISION of the Foreien Se rvice Act. 

The a of oF oyees’ Compensation regulations also provick 
that employee Ss may os furnished Government trans porti ition for t] 
purpose of securing medical treatment for service-incurred injuries 01 
illnesses. Necessary travel time is not chargeable to leave. 

(b) Sections 941, 942, and 943 Foreign Service Act of 1946 auth 
orize payment for medical and hospital services needed by American 
employees governed by the act who incur illness and injury while 
assigned abroad, iow viding the illness or injury requires hospitaliza 


| 
p! 


tion and is not a ult of the employee's misconduct. Wrentun nt 1 
a phy siclan’s office or in the emp lo yee’s home is not covered nor do 
these agi isions apply to dependents. Transit time is not chargea! 


to lenve since the e: uployee is ordered to the hospit: al. 

The Foreign Service Act provisions are more liberal in that they 
ipply to illness or injury incurred “while assigned abroad,” while the 
provisions of the Employees’ Compensation Act apply only to injury 
or illness resulting from personal injury sustained while “in pet 
formance of duty.” 

(c) The Department of Commerce has authority, under the pro 
visions of section (a) of Public Law 390 (81st Cone.) to furnish em 
ple vyees of the De partment and other Federal agencies and their de 
pendents with free emergency medical services by contract or other 
wise and with free emergency medical supplies in Alaska and othet 
points outside of the United States where in the judgme nt of the Sec 
retary such supplies and services are necessary. The extent to which 
such aid has been prov ided has been exceedingly limited by budgetat \ 
consideration 


(2) Aw vilability of United States medical and health facilities for 


non-service-incurred treatment—In the Panama Canal Zone em 
ployees and their de per ~ ‘nts are provided full medical facilities by 
the Panama C anal Compa Canal Zone Government which operates 


two general medical and surgical hospitals, a ne uropsychiatric as 
tal, a leprosarium, medical and dental out-patient clinics located j 
ve is town sites, a Board of Health Laboratory, and an ambulance 


adisease caused by their employment nia receive medical, hospital, 





e 
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service serving all communities in the Canal Zone. The rates charged 
vary with the type of personnel admitted for care. 

The I oreign Service of the Departn ent of State states that it has 
established health units at 15 of its 297 posts. These health units have 
been opened al posts which are large enough or have st flicie tly Serious 
medical problems to justify the assignment ot prof ss onal medi ul 
staff. Two such units are under the supervision of a doctor and the 
others are under supervision of a nurse. In several places arrange 
ments have been made with local American firms to use their dispen 
saries. In Warsaw a coint British-American dispensary has been es 
tablished. To the extent possible these facilities are avallabl 
pendents with the provision that dep ndents must pay for drug 
for treatment received in the hos | tal. ” Med cal service provid a by 
small — having ho health uhits consist largely of the fur ish he ot 
me dic lal sup yplies 

Che Foreign Servic Medical Director or his representative period 


1ea ere various posts for the purpose Oo] hspect @ the mi 
faci ties ave ulab le at the post and ulvising the Del onnel regva a oF 


oi ssidica} problems. He recolmmel ds ¥ hi I) On al Loe tol are re 
lable and indicates which illnesses and injuries ean be treated at local 


hospitals and which Causes should be sent to large medi al centers, 


Phe Military Establishment is authorized to furnish emergency med- 
ical eare for employees of the United States Government and then 


dependents outside ot the U1 ited states. The extent of and the re o 


ulations governing such care are usually determined by the installa 
tion or area commander. In general, hospitalization and dispensary 
service is provided only where hon Federal fa lities are not avilable, 
approp riate, or adequ: ite. The rates « harged Government employee 
and their depende1 its for medical care for n ervice-connected il] 


nesses and injuries vary with the Army, Navy, or Air Force facility 


available in t he area. In some Cases the cle} irtment provides service 


to its own employees without charge for hospital care except fou ib 
sistence while cl urging the employees of another agency S11 per day 
fol hospitalization. 

Publi Health Service fac lit S al'e ] mited to ises W th service 
incurred injuries or illness coming under authority of the Bure 
of Emp! vees’ Con pel sation. \t present there a lisp hsary Ol 


hospital mm Alaska, 1 Hawail, and in Puert Rico I) iddition, : 
number of Publie Health commissioned oflicers of the Div S1O! ot 


Foreign Quarantine are attached to approximately 13 consulates 
overseas to provide medical examinat ons for perso} see] he to em! 
orate to the United states. These officers occasionally provide minor 


courtesy medical service for consulate staffs 
Where the United States Government medica facilities are not 


obtainable, the Departm nt of State has attempted to appoint a “cer 
tified physican,” usually ot le | nit onal ty. to 9 ve em] hiovees medi 
cal examinations and to certify medical clain He may be « illed 
upon as a private pliys in at his regular fe While this assures 
the availability of a competent pry in to some extent, it doe not 


overcome the natural tendeney of most employees to prefer America 
trained physicians, nor does it assure employees of hospital car 
par with American standards. 

A number of agencies reported that more extensive care for en 
ployees would be valuable in terms of recruitment and on-the-job pro 
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Vit\ and morale Kmplovees 0 ld frequently return to work 
more promptly and in some eases hospitalization could probably be 
voided 1f better es facilities were avail ible at each post. 
Health and medical problems vary widely. In some areas appar 
, other 


ently there is no saci lem concert Ine medical services. and 1 11 

ure is the problem is acute. In certain isolated areas, even In the Ler 
ritories, health facilities are too remote and inadequate. Employees 
must leave the area to obtain proper treatment. In most areas facil 
ties are not on a par with those available in the United States. The 
private facilities that are available are expensive, especially ror 
lowel erade worke TS. Group he pe insur: ice p ans are als expen 
sive and have a limited value. Variations in rates charged for non 


service-incurred injuries harm neiiie Ie mp | yvees with de pen dents 
ire further handicapped by the expenses of providing oe medical care 
for them in remote areas 

Group health and hospitali- 
ZaAtion plans providing health, hospitalization, and surgical benefits 
for participating members and their a are very limited, and 
participation 1m them is complicated overseas. The De partment of the 
(\rmy stated that great difficulty had been experienced by employees 
in finding reliable companies willing to undertake group hospit: aliza 
tion insurance for emp loyees ove rseas because of the general unhealth 
ful conditions and inadequate medical facilities. The company 1 ost 
frequently listed as providing service overseas was Group Hospitali 
ation, Ine. 

lhe Group Hospitalization plan is similar to the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans for the District of Columbia, but it provides only 
hospital insurance. This policy is available only on a group basis with 
payment being made by the employee to a group treasurer within the 
employing agency. 

The oe Security Agency stated that extreme difficulty has been 
i rienced in persuading Group Hospitalization to modify its pol- 
icles n aillies to effect better service to overseas subscribers. State- 
ments of premiums due are not sent out, thus creating confusion over 
payments by subscribers. After extensive efforts MSA has established 
a salary-allotment plan which eliminates much of this confusion. 

The Mutual Security Agency also reports that— 


(-5) (/ pe ration oft Group he th plans, 





The time spent on this problem has virtually all been Government time with 
practically no expense to the company. Yet because this nonprofit organization 
offers by far the best plan of protection for dependents it was felt that the 
effort was justified 


The Foreign Service Protective Association has a plan designed 
primarily as low-cost life insurance to members of the Foreign Serv- 
ce of the Department of State. However, since the Government does 
not provide hospitalization for members of the Foreign Service for 
njury or illness incurred while they are assigned to the United States, 
the association has arranged to give these employees certain group 
1O pitalization and sure al benefits. 

Phere are a number of life insurance companies offering special all 
risk | olicies to Government emp! ovees assigned outside of the United 
States. There are also a few departmental ‘ ‘beneficial associations” 
which provide low-cost life insurance to their members, lor the most 
part, subseribers of the latter groups joined while serving in the 
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United States, and no special provisions are Mm ide for service outside 
of the United States. 


C. Education 1] facilities Tor ch dren of ¢ 10 


Along with the lack of hous ne and medical facilities, the lack of 
reasonably priced educational facilities for children is a deterrent 
to service overseas. Phe lack of facilitie s most prono ced in cel 
tain Isolated posts; fac lities are limited in manv other areas to those 
available to the local popul ition. In most } unt of the Territories 
and possessions and l ertalh TOrelenh « untrie probviel CLO 
exist. 

Congress provides limited authority and funds for the education of 
children of military person | both at home ar i abroad, we 
of an act to enact certai provisions Now 1 \ the Naval App 
priation Act, 1946, and fo other p Inposes, apy} oved August 1946. 
authorizes the Department of the Navy to provide cert eclucationa 
facilities. Various appropriations of the Departments of the A 
Force and the Army provide funds for education In oc lp ed areas 
No agencies of the Federal Government are authorized to prov » Tor 
the education of the ehildr of their ¢ than employees stationed 


overseas, 
Civilian employees assigned overseas face a variety of educationa 
problems. At some posts Army and Air Force administered schoo 


l 


are available at cost. Sometimes American or British private schools 
are found with a wide and expensive range of tu Oh rates. (ce 


sionally eood schools exist but with the draw back that instruction 


Is oiven Mn the roca language, requll he s pplementary tutoring 


In many cases, particularly at the high-school level, no suitable schools 


of anv sort are available. and the parents 


J | HAUS se ithneec id out of 
the country to be educated despite the almost proh bitive expense 
Correspondence courses are often used as ih ilter itive. 

A 1950 study of Foreign Service posts showed that primary schools 
available at or near the post wert “not comparable to schools in the 
District of Columbia at 52 percent of the post There were no « 
parable high schools at 60 percent of the Foreign S« ce posts. 1 
survey also showed the costs were high. Costs of schoc it t Do 
ranged upward of $400, and the cost of send ldren tot irest 


1 


available chool hn some cases was fT rtimes a y Most en 


find it difficult to meet such an expenst The ¢ on of the « ire 
suffers, or the parent may decline assignment to the area. 
] t | t , £ li? 
Leoislation 1s pe ( Oo Congress to provi educath iia ( 
for children o1 illowances 1 eu thereot to bot mil vy and 


employees of tl e Federal Government stationed oversea Where ft] 





demand is ufhicte it and where \ tie \ ne, tl vould 
authorize the creation of school facilitis Qt se, it would author 
ize allowances to meet t CO of att ding the 1 rest available 
school. The b 1] would Ot } vide Wahee for t purpose rt 
sending children back to the United States for educat 
d. Commissary and 7 j } 187 / 

In many overseas areas food and supplies of the quality and kind 
to satisfv even minimum American standards are meager, unsanitary. 
or in many eases unobtail ible locally. Consequently, a number of the 


agencies with large oversen complement h ive estal hed, ¢ is ted 
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their empl vees 1n establishing, comm sary stores O01 special coopera 
tive purchasing agreements, 

The most extensive commissary service is provided by the military 
departments. The Departments of the Army, the Navy, and the Ain 
Force have statutory aa to extend commissary privileges to 
civilian employees beyond the limits of the United States. Over 


seas commanders have been es responsibility to regulate the 
extent of such privileges, and in most instances they have been quite 


liberal. Asa general rule, United States citizen employees in foreign 
vreas have commissary ee ee ee employees 
in the Territories and possessions do not unless they cupy t.overn 


ment quarters or do not have ready access to ee commercial 
establishments 

The Department of State reports that it encourages commissaries 

t its posts where they are needed and ~~ and it @ives advice 
ind limited assistance in their ope ration. Thee mployees furnish the 
apital and operate the commissaries pidendentle, and the Depart 
nent exercises only general s upe r'vision over commissary operations. 
The Commissary and Welfare Unit of the Department in Washington 
furnishes assistance to the posts such as obtaining liscounts on food- 

tuffs and transmitting price lists. 

Among the total of 297 Foreign Service posts, there are 33 com- 
missaries currently in operation, Some of these serve several posts, 
however, and their size depends upon the number of employees served. 
Some handle only a few items, such as gasoline and cigarettes. Others 
operate On a grocery-store scale. 

At some posts, where the local food situation requires it and loeal 
law permits, State Department employees purchase foodstuffs from 
the United States and other countries in individual or group orders. 
The Department of State does not attempt to supervise these pur- 
chases, and no assistance from the Department is required in making 
them. 

In addition, the Commissary and Welfare Unit arranges certain 
discounts for State Department Foreign Service personnel on various 
types of merchandise other than foodstuffs, such as automobiles, 
clothing, drugs, furniture, and so forth. Arrangements have been 
made to extend these special prices to groups of overseas personnel 
other than those in the regular Foreign Service, such as Army, Navy, 
and Air Force attachés and their staffs, Mutual Security Agency, and 
point 4 personnel, and others. 

Employees of the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Govern- 
ment pu irchase nearly all needed supplies from stores operated by the 
Commissary Division of the Panama Canal C ompany. Larger stores 
are typical of small-town department stores in the United States. 
Company ee employees are not eligible to purchase sup- 
plies in Army or Air Force post exchanges nor in Navy sales stores. 

Under the provisions of section (b) of Public Law 390 (S8ist 
Cong.) the Department of Commerce has been granted authority 
to purchase, transport, store, and distribute food and other subsist- 
ence supplies for resale to employees of the Department and other 
lederal agencies and their dependents outside of the United States 
at a reasonable value as determined by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The proceeds from the sales are credited to the appropriations from 
which the expenditure was made. 
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Under authority contained in the above law commissary facilities 
ire provided by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in several 
remote locations in Alaska and in certai slands in the Pacific 


Ocean. These facilities are financed through regular appropria 
tlons which are reimbursed hy deductions made from empl vees’ 
salaries. The funds provided for these commissary facilities are 
very limited. The Civil Aeronautics Administration purchases such 
items as foods, notions, agg! hygiene items, and cigarettes mn 
Anchorage at retail prices. The CAA then provides transportation 
for movement of goods to remote areas where they are purchased at 
the same retail price. No laundry items, clothing, furniture, radios, 
ete., are stor ked. : 

No other agencies provi de comn Lissary facilities. In a few isolated 
ceases employees at overseas posts have de ve loped informal group 
OUV INE arrangements with certain commer i ‘ompanies to obtain 
the benefit of “lot” buy ing. 


6. £64 y"¢ ational SECTUVICeS 


As with the other off-the job services, the recreation facilities 
available at each post vary widel) ree nding in part upon the re 
sources ava lable in the community. Employees at the larger posts 
ive able, in many cases, to fn id commercial recreation facilities com 
parable to those found in the United States. ( onversely, employees 
stationed in remote, isolated areas freq iently have only what they 
themselves can provide. 

Most of the agencies encourage the development and operatior of 
employee-sponsored groups whose purpose Is the Improvement of 
morale through unofficial group-recreation and welfare efforts. 
Very few agencies have any actual authority to provide recreation 
materials for the use of emp loyees. - 

(1) Katent of recreational facilities overseas.—The military depart- 
ments reported that at some overseas bases their civilis an employees 
organize and operate their own social clubs and develop organized 
off-duty recreational activities. In most cases money Is provided from 
nonappropriated sources such as certain welfare funds ¢ — by rev- 
enue from post restaurants, exchanges, ete. In other cases civilian 
personnel are permitted to participate with military peemnial in the 
use of facilities or activities provided primarily for the latter. Mem 
bership or guest privileges are often given to civilians for use of officers 
or enlisted men’s clubs. 

The Department of the Air Force states that at some overseas areas 
with extremely limited facilities, especially those near a much superior 
area, periodic morale or recreational flights, using Government air- 
craft, have been arranged. 

In the Panama Canal Zone recreational activities are conducted by 
the Physical Education and Recreation Branch of the Divi lon of 
Schools of the ¢ anal Zone Government. This branch operates on an 
annual $340,000 budget of which approximately 25 percent is devoted 
to recreational activities. The Company government provides 5 
swimming pools, 2 stadiums, 12 gymnasiums, and 18 tennis courts. 
Employees also have access to outside p! Ivate ly ow ned and supported 


facilities such as gun clubs, vachting and fishing clubs, and golf clubs. 
| 


The Department of Commerce is authorized by section (e) of Public 
Law 390 (Sist Cong.) to provide motion-picture equipment and 
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film for the recreation of the crews of vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and for recreation of employees in remote localities where such 
facilities are not available commercially. The Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration reports that the only films which have been provided 
have been trarmning or educational films obtained trom various eduea 
tional film libraries without any cost except transportation. No other 
facilities are provided by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Since no other specific legal authority exists for the administration 
oft « Mploy ee recreatlon activities ove rseas. and since ho fund 5 have been 
appropri ited for this purpose, all other agencies reported that recrea- 
tion activities are essentially of the self help variety. 

(2). 4 ds in th field of overseas recreation, The most freq ent 
problem cited by the agencies was the need for authorization to us 
awppropt iated funds to proy idle recreation for overseas employees. The 
1 partment of the Navy states: 
rization to use appropriated funds to employ a few recreational di 
to ore ize, direct, and supe rvise recreation programs in oversea areas 

adequate facilities are available is the most important need in th 
field of recreation 

The Mutual Security Agency cites the need for, and the present 
©: of, coordination between agencies on recreational matters. It 





fates that n pooling of resources of economle and diplomatic missions 
mad military establishments on recreation matters overseas would be 
beneficial to all. 
tf, Uversedas ad justme nt 

(1) Kate nt to which agencies assist employe es, Most agencies re 
ported that assistance in adjustment to overseas life was given on an 
informal basis. Practice varies widely in scope and quality, but in 
hel il the follow ing kinds ot assistance are given: 
(a) Reception.—On arrival an employee is met at the station, air 
port, or dockside and escorted to his temporary quarter 


(fo) re era 


r ‘tion, Initiation to the local situation netaes 
formation on exchange of currency, location of buildings, and use 


ful faets about the post or new locale. At larger posts this may take 


the form of printed hand-outs: at smaller posts such information is 
ven orally. Social integration, including invitations to homes of 
other employees and to social gatherings, follows. Wives’ committees 
have been established at some loeations to provide assistance to the y 
Iva ved. Explanation of commissary ancl purchasing privi 
eves, assistance in obtaining housing, and adjustment of family ar 
often handled etk ctively by those unofficial groups. 
(c) Job orientation his includes introduction to fellow workers. s 
nd » forth. This procedure vat es depending on size of post. 
(d) Counseling service —Some of the agencies with large overseas 
complements provide reception and general orientation assistance 
through the personnel office or the chaplain’s office. 
S Relatively few problems of adjustment of returnees were 
reported by the agencies because eniployees usually return directly to 


their homes rather than traveling via Washineton. Matters of read 
justment to living and reemployment in this country do not, as a rule, 
come to the attention of the headquarters’ offices as individual cases. 

However, the Departi ent of the Air Force, which is one of the 
mayor overseas employ ers, reports: 
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Full adjustment of overseas employees on return to the United States is be 


lieved to be very difficult in some cases rhe returnee is first of all confronted 
with the problem of locating living accommodations for himself and his family 
and finding suitable employment Frequently his relatives, friends, and a¢ 
quaintances have dispersed and job contacts have been weakened or lost during 
his absence He may have become accustomed to closely controlled community 
ife in a foreign or a military installation situation and, to some extent, may 
have to readjust himself to making many decisions and arrangements he had 
ot bothered with in some time He may be almost as much a strange1 his 
ative land as he was to his foreign station on ; \ The most important 
linmediate need is to gain satisfactory employme! If successful in this 1 

spect, the returned employee can usually, it is believe ve his other problems 


itisfactorily. 


The experience of t hie dasa, eg ot t » Army would te il to up 


port the above « quotation, Army States that: 

\ major morale problem i connection with the | if ‘ p 
mnel upon their return to the States is the fact th with few exceptions 

ave } reelnployment 1 ghts r priorities Mos oversea appointments ire 
excepted” appointments under civil-service schedule A authority which gives 
no probational or perinanent tatus in the « ye ve ‘ ¢ l e j ‘ 
sumed and morale goes down while they hunt for je in too} 

he ultimate result that an employee possess mie experrens P 

the Federal service 

Financial aid 

E t tl ‘acil ri 

xcept at the lareel posts, facilities for aftlordime emplover 
' : { j 

cial aid in individual emergency situat on an ll 
ind vary from agency to ageney. The most mon nie of } 

. ‘ % . } 1 
nformal assistance are personal loa il or ( >; whereby the } 
1; R. ] es : * 17 ] * 1] , } 
dividual borrows from fellow workers or whe fellow vw cel | 
intarily contribute money to aid an emp y hn meet yr emel \ 
—Ituations., 

’ ] : } ] ] { 

In the Territories and possessions there are Federal credit uni 
. l 1 ] =a 1 } 
from wWhien enployee-memobers may ob \ it approxy 
percent mnterest pel month on the unpaid | ( Lhese are li I 


to the large. nstallati 
Che facilities of the State Departme nt credit on: avail 


Foreign Service and Mutual Security Ae personnel 
ised quite extensively. Repayment is by sala allotment. Ih lc 
tion, local currency emergency funds have been established at the 
larger missions for emergency loans to both American and lo¢ 1 
sonnel. 
The military departments have establis ed lia welfare fund 
for the assistance ot employees at the major overseas posts. Lhe 
ital of a post civilian welfare fund consists of profits from revenue 
ane ing nonappropriated fund activities, contributions and dona 


tions, interest on nvestments, and so forth L Mans to \ 

ployees may be made _ approval by the fund council 
As a rule financial aid 1s 1 1eecded for expenst neidental to the ti 

overseas side an coma heciek must frequel ithy add to his wardrobe or 


lilan en 


equipme nt and live on his ownh resources unt! | he receives salary pay 
ment or is reimbursed for incidental travel expenses following arrival 

his overseas post. Consequently a number of agencies grant tr: avel 
advances and shipping cost advances Sean a sat the time of trans 
fer or other official travel. 


/ Jnsurance on pe rsonal prope rey 
A |} ‘ede ral emp lovee who acee pts an overseas assionme nt must also 


accept certain risks in sending his household goods or personal effects 
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overseas, He often has a person: il a of thousands of dollars 
of real property either in transit or located : an overseas post ° De 
pel — upol the area to which he is sent, his prope rey may be subject 
to vandalism, theft, and rioting as well as the hazards of fire, flood, 
al ‘ other natural disasters. 

Two methods of protecting an employee against the damage or 


loss of his property are possible: The Government can pay claims 
for such losses, or some adequate insurance plan can be established. 
(1) Claims aga st the Government.—_lIt might be possible to reim 


burse the employee for any loss suffered overseas by allowing him to 
filea claim against the United States Government for d: images. There 
is a limit, however, on the reasons for which the Government will 
allow such a claim at present. 

In general, the Government will allow claims for payment of dam 
age or loss of property resulting from the action of a Federal em- 
ployee in time of peace. Acts of the enemy or of our own militat 
forces 11 combat which result mn damage or loss usually are not com 
pens ble. 

Ty wo acts of Congress afford general relief from the damaging a 
of I cere ‘ emp lovee S. ‘These acts ap ply in thr following orde} : 

(a) The Foreion Claims Act of 1942 as amended (55 Stat. 880; 31 
Se tS 904d) covers claims for damages to the property of inhabi 
tants of foreign nations arising in such foreign nations. The term 

habitant” refers only to those citizens and noncitizens including 
Fed ral employees who at the time of the occurrance reside in tl 
country in which the accident occurs. Citizenship of, or legal domi 
cile in, such a country are not required. Transients having no abode 
dwelling place in such a — are not included. The damage on 
loss must have been caused | »\ membe Is of the Armed Forces Ol by 
ivilian employees of the Departments of the Army, the Navy, oO} 
the Air Foree. If the act is committed by a citizen of the United 
states, the claim mia he press sed whether or not the citizen employee 
or member of the military Was acting within the scope of his e mp! O*% 
ment. If it is committed by a non-United States citizen employee, it 
must have been within he scope of his office. 

The Secretary of each military department is authorized to estab 

lish a Claims Cideuiiatad composed of one or more oflicers to con 


t 
{ 


sider, adjust, determine, and make payments on such claims. The 
cause of damage must be im cident to1 oncombat duties. The maximum 
amount of the claim which may be administratively settled under the 
To $5,000. "ees claims are referred to Congress for individual 
treatment. 


J 


(>) The act of July 3, 1943, as amended (57 Stat. 872: 31 U.S. C 
MOH). pro ides for the administrative settlement of claims result nye 
tron damages to or losses of ee caused by any Federal ell 


Wlovee—civilian or pe ary—acting within the scope of his non 
combat duties. Acts of iliful damage and theft are not covered by 
t| act. in haut ee csloies may settle claims up to $1, OOO, Large 


claims are referred to Congress. The act is applicable anywhere in 
the world. Contributory negligence on the part of the employee whose 
property is damaged constitutes an absolute bar to any claim for 
damages. , 

Additional protection is afforded to the employees of the De part 
ments of the Army, Navy,and A ir Force under the Military Pe Ninie 


3 
» 
2 
} 
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Claims Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 225: 31 U.S. C. 222¢). Under this act 
the Secretary of each department has authority to consider, settle, 
and pay claims of any size resulting from damages, abandonment, 
capture, or loss of pe rsonal prope rty occurring ine dent to the service 
of any employee of the department. This act applies in all Terri 
tories and possessions and in foreign nations. It applies whether or 
not the emplo yee is furnished Government-owned housing. 

The prince ipal types of claims payable under the act occur when 
property is harmed by fire, flood, or other serious occurrence; when it 
is lost or damaged ger in ee poumtod : when it is damaged 
while in the custody of a carrier or of the Government in co! 
nection with travel: ia n it is ds cada due to the hazards of sea and 
air travel: when it is lost or damaged due to saascaeas threat of combat, 
belligerent activity, unjust confiscation by foreign governments, civil 
disturbance, or public disaster. 

Unserviceable items, trophies, gifts intended for others, jewelry 
(other than costume jewelry), bank paper of various sorts, intangible 
property, and motor vehicles (e xcept in special cases) are not covered 
as compensable items. Losses occuring after death or at the time of 
death have not been allowed. It has been difficult to get claims fon 
losses due to theft in transit adjudicated. Losses due to theft at duty 
stations are not compensable at all. 

The Department ot the Air Force suggests that the coverage of the 
Military Personnel Claims Act be extended: 


Significant claims for tangible property not included under the Act are those 


it 
lu 


for jewelry * motor vehicles * * as well as property damaged 
* * * concurrently With or subsequent to death. There is possibly a need to 
extend coverage to jewelry and motor vehicles, and to the heirs of an employee 


for all tangible property that has intrinsic value in event of the employee's 
demise. No study has been made of this need, however 

In review it can be seen that generally the Government will pay sub 
stantiated reasonable claims of its employees overseas if they are the 
result of damages caused by other employees either through negli- 
gence or W illful miscon duet or in the scope of their cluties. The em 
ployees of the military de ‘partments may also press claims for other 
damages to property incident to their service overseas. The latter 
claims cover almost every possibility for loss exce pt theft of property 
at the duty station. Losses due to theft are a major concern. Claims 
for such losses have not been allowed. P rivate insurance at high rates 
is the only alternative protection. 

(2) Insurance pro posals.—The alternative to extending the pro- 
tection of the claims laws to other employees is to adopt a form of in- 
surance coverage with either the Government subsidizing it or the 
employee paying for it privately. Insurance is now provided by a few 
private companies. Only about eight nondefense agencies suggested 
that insurance would be he Ipful. These few agencies report especially 
the need for insurance protection at Government expense for property 
in transit to and from overseas locations, and the need for fire insur- 
ance on property overseas. As the Department of State reported: 

(Since the Government does not pay insurance fees) employees must there 
fore spend a considerable amount of money every time they are transferred or 
else run the risk of taking a disastrous loss. * * The risk is greater, of 
course, in some parts of the world where pilferage and breakage is the rule 
rather than the exception. In addition, in time of war or in war areas, insurance 
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rates become almost prohibitively high and in some instances coverage is not 


even available, 


The Mutual Security Agency summed up the situation as follows: 
The principal problems here are those of lack of competition. There are very 


few American companies writing insurance on automobiles, household goods, 


ind other property located abroad and the rates in some instances are prohibi- 


tive Local Companies pay claims only in local currency, a disadvantage in 
eplacing many articles Local laws in some countries require such large 
amounts of personal damage and personal liability insurance to be carried on 
automobiles that the insurance becomes a major item Kven more important 
in certain posts is the universal inclusion of a war-risk, riot, or civil-insurrection 
Aust INCA employees lost virtually all of their personal belongings in the 
Korea evacuation. and the losses could not be recovered under the terms of their 
policies Full settlement bv the United States Government has not been 
mince * * Better protection needs to be afforded by the United States 
Government in such instances, with prompt settlement a basic feature It is 
believed that proper safeguards, such as bills of lading for equipment taken 
broad and receipts for items purchased overseas to be deposited in this country, 
dob set 1}) 
ANALYSIS 
. — . 

Overseas, the off-the job ervices vailable to Federal employees 
i tlh idded slonifi ance. The aa needs of | employees hous} no, 


nedical care, food, recreation—must, in many cases, be supplie dl by 
the Government because they are inadequate or not obtainable at the 
oversea location 
| here Is variation 1 n the em ployee service facilities provided by the 
Federal agencies overseas. The facilities range from “none” in many 
provision fo. nearly all of the recognized services in one or 


In general, Government-owned or controlled housing is furnished 
a 


‘ > . 
to Grovernment employees 11) foreign areas, Or, where hot avail- 


ible, a Quarters allowance is substituted. In the ph ebssiseade and pos 
essions, Government-owned housing is provided : t prevailing rental 
tut a) ly when rental housing | mies or ec the employees 
are stationed in remote localities where such accommodations are 

t available. Housing in all oversea areas is usually available for 
ingle employees, although it is sometimes substandard. It is not 


ilw iVs available for dependents. Some aot neies provide employees 
with separat ion allowances to maintain families at home; the Depart 
ment of Defense does not make such allowances. 

\lthough statutory authority has been granted to agencies to pro 
vide Government-ow ned | housing to Federal saediaiees overseas, budg- 
etary considerations have limited the actual acquisition of facilities. 
his is unfortunate in many respects, since the lack of adequate hous 
ing overseas, particularly for dependents, is stated by many agencies 
is one of the factors currently creating recruitment difficulties. It 

lias cited as one of the reasons for mah ot the volunt: ary separa 
tions of employees overseas. 


IT th and medical fac iti 8 

Health and medical facilities vary from post to post. Statutory 
authority exists for furnishing medical reenank to employees with 
service-incurred injuries, and the Department of State has authority 
to provide further treatment for Foreign Service employees who incur 
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illness overseas, but little other statutory provision for medical fa ili 
ties is made. Government-owned medical facilities, where they eXIst, 
are made available to employees and dependents where space is avail 
able when local medical facilities are not obtainable, appropriate, or 
adequate. The rates charged to employees and their dependents for 
non-service-connected injuries and illnesses vary with the depart 
mental medical facility even within the agency by which employed. 

Many agencies report that they have encountered health and medical 
problems in their overseas activities. Inadequate facilities, lack of 
medical treatment for dependents, and high cost of medical services 
were problems most frequently cited by the reporting agenci Ss. 


’ ‘ ; ope,e 7. : 
7 Educational Tacilities tor children of employee \ 


Along with the lack of housing’ and medical facilities. the lack of 
adequate, reasonably priced schools is a deterrent to the overseas 
service in certain areas to the parents of small children. In some 
pos sts facilities are lacking or instruction is available only in the native 
language. Facilities may alse be substandard or may be so e x pensive 
that the cost of educating several children s prohibitive. Congress 
has provided funds for educational Gucthities overseas for, or for 
allowances to meet the cost of educating, the children of military 
personnel. Civilian employees in the immediate area may take advan- 
tage of these facilities at cost. Other agencies have no authority for 
such facilities or for allowances to meet the cost of educating children 
in private institutions in the area. Legislation has been introduced 
to provide either facilities or allowances to meet costs of educating 
children abroad. 


d. Commissary and pure hasing privile Je8 to > Crtize re ¢ m ployee g 

Commissary or special purchasing arrangements are necessary 11 
many overseas areas because food and supplies are often unsanitary 
or in many cases otherwise unobtainable. 

The military departments, the Department of State, and the Pan 
ama Canal Company and the Canal Zone government provide the 
niost extensive commissary facilities. WI! enever possible these 
facilities are also made available to the emplovees of smaller agencies 
In some isolated cases a few of the other agencies give nominal 
assistance to their employees In obtaining supplies at remote stations. 

Recreation 

Recreation facilities available to the overseas emplovee also vary 
with the agency and the locale. Very tew ager ies provide recrea 
tion facilities for their employees. Most agencies encourage employee 
group recreation but state that, since no funds have been appropriated 
and since there is no legislative authorization for such activ ities, they 
are essentially of the “employee self help” variety. 


r (AV EPSCAS ad jusime nT 


The initial adjustment to overseas life is difficult for many newly 
arrived emp loyees. Gener: ally spec ‘aki Ing the — lovees already on 
duty informally assist the new employee and his dependents in adjust 
ing to di fferent living conditions. In some cases, the immediate 
supervisor assumes the responsibility, in other cases there is a coun 
selor to help out, but for the most part assistance is informal. 


28736—53 13 
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Gg. Finan zal aid 

Except for the very large agenices few provisions are made by 
agencies for giving employees financial aid in individual emergency 
ituations. Most such assistance is on an informal basis and varies 
from agency toagency. The military departments and State Depart- 
ment Foreign Service posts provide some loan assistance from non- 
uppropriated funds. 


h. Insurance 

Employees serving overseas for a period of several years usually 
must take considerable personal property with them. This property 
is exposed to such natural hazards as may occur on the journey or 
during foreign residence. In some posts employees also are in danger 
of suffering loss due to theft or civil disturbance. 

There are two ways in which the employee may gain protection 
against loss of his personal property—by being insured by a private 
igency or by being able to file a claim for damages against the Gov 
ernment. At present, the Government usually will consider only 
claims for damages resulting from the acts of other Federal employees. 
Employees of the military department sare also given general protec- 
tio against losses suffered through natural disasters and civil dis- 
turbances by the Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945. A major 
problem losses due to theft remains unsolved. 

Some agencies cite the need for a cheap, reliable insurance plan 


for their employees. 


ss 


CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION FOR OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


SecTION A. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


This section describes the organizations, in the agencies and in the 
Federal service as a whole, for providing leadership, policy guidance, 
and regulations for all phases of personnel management overseas. 
Because of the difference between the organizational structure goy 
erning personnel management in the Territories and possessions on 
the one hand, and in foreign countries on the other, the two are dis 
cussed separately. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


a. Territories and POSSESSIONS 

The Civil Service Commission is the chief central staff agency regu 
lating Federal personnel administration in the Territories and pos 
sessions. In general, the Commission has responsibility for admin 
istering a system of competitive examinations (or of p lac Ing positions 
in Schedules A or B of the civil-service rules), for administering a 
position classification system for all jobs under the Classification Act 
of 1949, for issuing regulations governing the payment of allowances 
and differentials for Territorial service, for administering the Vet 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944, for administering the Civil Service 
Retirement System, and for a number of related activities such as the 
Federal emp lovee loyalty program, investigations of the suitability 
of app lies ants for I: ‘ecle ral POSITIONS, ¢ ind a fair en ip loyme nit program. 

Primary responsibility within the Commission for Federal per 
sonnel matters in the Territores and possessions which fall withn 
the jurisdiction of its regional offices is placed in the Office of the 
Assistant Executive Director (Field Oper: itions) located in Wash 
ineton. Under the direction of that office, certain regional offices 
provide services for Federal activities in the Territories and posses 
sions. Thus the twelfth remional otlice ot the ( ‘ommussion W ith head 
quarters In San Francisco operates a branch office located in Honolulu 
to se rvice Federal activities mn Hawaii. The branch othece operates a 
competitive e xamining system through a Board of United States Civil 
Service Examiners composed at present of agency representatives 
supervised locally by a braneh manager on the Commission’s rolls 
The Commission has no office in Alaska: its jurisdiction there is exe 
cised by the eleventh regional office with headquarters in Seattle. 
Puerto Rico and the Viren Islands, the Commission 1s yy em sente “cl at 
prese ht through the Federal \ffairs Division, ( Mfhice ( f Pers sonnel, of 


} 
{ 
} 
} 
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the Puerto Riean Government, under an agreement made im L911. 
The fifth regional office with headquarters in Atlanta is responsible 
for directing the ¢ ‘ommission’s activities in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
sl; ae The € Onis ss1Ol’ S te nth regvgioh: al ottic ec with headqu: irters in 
New Orleans has jurisdiction over only those civil-service matters in 
the Panama Canal Zone which involve local civil-service competitive 
eXamihations. 

Certain Federal personnel matters in the Territories are the direct 
responsibility of the Commission’s regular divisions and staff offices 

| Washington, rather than of the regional offices under the Assistant 
ac ice Director (Field Operations). These include all personnel 
matters under the Commission’s jurisdiction dealing with Guam and 
the trust territory, and Canal Zone matters other than local civil 
service examinations. Responsibility for administe r ing’ all allow: ance 
and differential regulations for the Territories and possessions is 
placed in the Position Classification Division. 

Department and bureau organization for agency administration 
of personnel affairs in the Territories and possessions presents no com- 
mon pattern. A number of departments organized on a bureau basis 
have delegated primary responsibility for personnel administration 
in the Porsitovien and posssenons to the bureau heads. This is true 
of the Navy Department, where the bureau chiefs in turn have redele- 
vated virtually complete veneer authority to commanding officers 
of installations in the Territories and possessions. In the case of some 
other departments organized on a bureau system, each bureau has 
established regional or area offices, some actually located in the Terri 
tories and some located in the United States in the nearest mainland 
center to the Territory concerned. Thus San Francisco is frequently 
used as a regional headqui irters having jurisdiction over Hawaii, and 
Seattle or Portland is used similarly for Alaska. Under this regional 
tvpe of organization it 1s a Common practice for the regional diceetor 
to be delegated personnel authority for most appointments and other 
actions up to a stipulated grade level such as GS—7 or GS-9. The 
Federal Pecul It\ Agency has organized On this type of bureau basis. 
In the case of bureaus having small and scattered Territorial estab 
lishments, personne] authority often is completely centralized in the 
bureau personnel office in Washington. 

In the Department of Labor, all personnel authority is centralized 
in the headquarters office of personnel administration, and is not re- 
delegated to bureaus or overseas installations. 

A pager pattern has been established by the Departments of the 


\rmy and Air Foree. Each one has established a separate division 
within the he: adquarters pe rsonnel office for coordination and staff 
direction of Territorial and foreign personnel management. A high 


degree of authority for personnel management has been delegated 
directly to the headquarters of the major overseas commands rather 
than to any intervening headquarters in Washineton. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has a unique organizational ar- 
rangement In that a separate regional office is established in Washing 
ton dealing exclusively with the agency’s personnel activities in the 
Territories and possessions. Through this office personnel authority 
hi is been deleo: ited to loe al offices Wh Pp uerto Rico. Alaska 9 and Guam. 

Che differences in agency organization for Territorial personnel 
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hanagement are shown in greater detail in table 5, which includes 
information both for the Territories and possessions and for foreign 
areas. In general, bureaus or agencies having a total of fewer thai 
100 employees abroad have been omitted from table 5. 


Fore 70n. COUNTIES 


l 


The Department ot State and the Civil Service Commission ar 
the central agencies primarily concerned with the regulation of Fed 
eral employment in foreign countries. Separate Federal personnel 
systems in foreign countries, based on diverse statutes, rules, and 
regulations, govern the following o1 ge of personnel: Foreign Serv 
1ce officers, Foreign Service Rese ve officers, Foreien Service St iff 
personnel, point } employees, civil-service employees under schedule 
A, ree Tet civil-service unlooue, and noneitizen personnel, 
There is no single agency responsible for regulating these various 

‘ategories of overseas e mp loyees. Table 6 shows the division of regu 
Istor} responsibility for the principal phases of personnel administra 
tion abroad. 

The Department of State has regulatory authority over the pet 
sonnel systems for Foreign Service officers, the Foreign Service Re 
serve, and the Foreign Service Statl. The Division of Foreign msery 
ice Personel in the Office of Personnel in the Department of State 
regulates and ovives leadership to these three Kore leh Service persol nel 
systems. 

In addition, the State Department issues Standardized Government 

ivilian Allowance Regulations (Foreign Areas) and Standardized 
Government Post ae Sp pean ee h governing all Federal 
agencies having activities in forelen areas. 

The Civil Service C OMIMISSLON Is the venel il regulatory agency rol 
civil-service employees under the si bodies \ and competitive systenis. 
Although ho special office has been established with the Commilssio) 
for regulating personnel administration in foreign areas, the program 
planning staff has recently been assigned a continuing study of the 
problems of overseas personne! mahagement., | he cliy iSIONS and oth es 
of the Commission having responsibility for various phases of pei 
sonnel administration in the United States have similar responsibility 
for foreion areas to the extent that the Commission has jurisdiction. 
In general, 2b incre ancl instructions governing domestic employees 
also apply oversea 


The Mutual Security Ageney uses the basic framework of the Ion 
eign Service Reserve and Statl systems for its overseas personnel, but 
t has discretionary authority to develop it Its OWN spe fic recul itions 
ja has developed its own program for clas ition, promotion, ete 
The point $ personnel system for tech ‘eal personnel appointed 


by the various cooperating agencies (such as the Department of Agri 
culture ) is a combination of the Foreign Service and civil-service 
systems, in that pay is determined under Foreign Service pay scale 
while appointments are made under schedule A. The Interdepart 
mental Personnel Committee for point ft, under State Department 
chairmanship, serves as a central group for coordinating employme 
of point 4 technical personnel. 

Personnel administration of noncitizens employed by the United 
States in foreign areas is, in general, regulated by the head of the 
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employing agency. ‘There is some lack of consistency employment 
conditions governing noncitizen employees of American agencies 10 
the same country. 

foreign countries varies greatly among the Federal agencies conduct 
Ing programs overseas, as shown In table 5, 

In general, the Department of State conducts a centralized per- 
sonnel oper: ation with respect to American pe ‘rsonnel in Foreign Serv- 
ice missions abroad, retaining much control in the Office of Personnel 
in Washington. Virtually complete authority has been gr: anted, how- 
ever, to principal officers of missions for pe rsonnel actions affecting 
noncitizen emp loyees. The regional bureaus of the Department in 
Washington have over-all responsibility for directing field operations 
of the overseas missions. These bureaus advise the Office of Personne] 
with respect to personne! actions affecting the posts within their 
respective areas. Personnel authority has been decentralized to the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs for its overseas personnel. In 
addition, extensive authority has been delegated to the High Com- 
missioners for Germany and Austria for all employees concerned. 
Proposed appointments of Reserve and Staff personnel are considered 
by an Appointments and Assignments Board, including representa 
tives of the regional bureaus, the Division of Foreign Service Per 
sonnel, and the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

As the largest employers of Federal personnel abroad, the Depart 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have delegated a high 
degree of authority for personnel management to overseas commands 
and installations. As indicated in the discussion of organization for 
the Territories and possessions, the Departments of the Army and 
the Air lorce have each established a special overseas affairs office in 
the headquarters eivilian pe ‘rsonnel office. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has decentralized overseas recruitment to an 
Overseas Employment Branch. The Department of the Navy has 
on special central office for overseas personnel. 

Phe Mutual Security Agency has organized a personnel office in 
Paris to service its European missions, and has delegated substantia] 
wuthority to that office. Because the far eastern missions are smaller 
ind more scattered, personnel authority has not been decentralized. 
The spe inl assistant to the personne | director isthe: agency focal point 
on overseas personnel management. 

In general, bureaus with small and seattered representation in 
foreign areas conduct personnel operations on a centralized basis 
through their bureau personnel offices in Washington. In a few 
cases ce legations ot authority have been made to overseas missions 
where the size of the undertaking warrants it. Thus the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has delegated authority to its Mexico City 
office and the Public Health Service has done so for its office in 


Department and bureau organization for personnel management 1n 


Paris. The Bureau of Customs has granted limited authoritv to 
{ offices in London, Montreal, and Mexico City. The Veterans’ 
\dministration has granted authority to its regional office in Manila. 

Phe Civil Aeronautics Administration has established an interna- 
onal region in Washington to which has been delegated personnel 


uthorityv for positions an foreign nrerns, 
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Special re8 POnsi Hlities vested 7 ert 1d ies / 
“reas 


In addition to the central agencies dist LIssé dl above, the follow ne 
agencies have responsibility for regulating certain phases of personne! 
management in foreign countries as wel d 


possessions : 


i as ! the ‘Territol es i 


(1) Bureau of the Budget: Staffing ratios for personnel workers: 
cash incentive awards. 

(2) Department of Labor: Compensation for injury. 

(3) Federal Security Agency: Old-age and survivors insurance for 
most citizen employees not covered by the Foreign eervice or Cl\ 
service retirement systems. 

In general, the procedures and instructions issued by these agencies 
for activities in the United States are equally applicable overseas. 


, > ° ° ° ° 7 ’ 7 ; - ; 
ad. Requlations and INSTPUCTIONS WWsUed OY é WL STAM aAdTenCies 


As the central agency regulating allowances and post differentials 
in foreign areas, the State Department has issued Standardized 


(rovernment Civilian Allowance Reeculations (forei@ areas) ha 


Ul 


Standardized Government Post Differential Regulations. These are 
in loose-leaf form and are revised periodically, The Interdepart 
mental Committee for point ft, which serves as the central group 
for coordimating employment of point 4+ teehnieal personnel nu 

wgencles, has ssued a set of uniform reoul itlol gvyoverning employ 


ment of such personnel, 
The regulations in the Federal Personnel Manual and other app! 


‘able standards and instructions used in the | ted States: are sued 
hy the Civil Service Commission for overseas positions unde f 
jurisdiction. Part 350 of the Civil Service Reeulations is limited 
to revulation ot allowance and a tferent il pavments n the ren 
tories and possessions. Otherwise the same Commissi regul Oo 


and instructions are generally applicable regardless of the locat 
of the position. 

In genera .the same ll structions issued by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Department of Labor, and the Federal Security Agency with 


respect to personnel matters under the control of those OreAnIZA 





tions are used in overseas areas as well as within the United States. 


Int , lammateamn + ’ 
é. NlErTAGENCY COOTAINATION hh OVELrSEAS Gi LS 


Some local coordination oc urs In overseas centers such a Paris, 
London, and Manila, where a number of American agencies are 
operating. In informal meetings personnel officials discuss sucl 
subjects as employment policies for nonecitizens and other perso 
matters that are not controlled by statute. Active bi inches oO] the 
Federal Personnel Council, an advisory body to the Civil Sery 
Commission, are established in San Juan, P. R.. and Anchor 
\laska. The San Juan Council played an important part 
recent program restoring positions in Puerto Rico to the competitive 
Service. 
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PROBLEMS 


Phe diversity of statutes and regulations applying to United States 
Grovernment employees overseas leads fo humerous sy stems of person 
el management and resulting problems which are beyond the power 
of any one administrative agency to solve. Kon example, serlous 
morale problems arise when Federal employees at the same post, per 
forming similar duties, are treated differently for the purposes of pay, 
allowance, promotions, retirement, ete. The Mutual security Agency 
tates that 

Phe primary problem with respect to the present organization and staffing for 


verseas personnel management grows out of the basic difficulty of having to 


wiminister two different persoune | 


| svstems namely the ¢] service system for 


emplovees in the United States and the Foreign Service system for employees 


I he Department of State also reports that overseas personnel hiah 


agement is complicated by problems resulting from variation in per 


oO 
-onnel systems. 

Regulatory responsibility for Federal employees overseas is pri 
ial ly divided between the Department ot State and the Civil Serv 
ce Commission. In addition, other agencies such as the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Department of Labor, and the Federal Security 
\gency have regulatory responsibilities with respect to travel, injury 
compensation, and old-age and survivors insurance under the Social 
security Act. No general coordinating machinery exists to bring these 
various agencies together on problems of overseas personnel manage 
ment. In this respect, the Departine nt of State indicates that the ex 
tensive range of interest in personne] operations on the part of its 
reLiol al bureaus, functional offices, and other agencies of the Govern 
ment complicates the veneral problem ot organization for overseas pel 
sonnel management. The Public Health Service reports that 

There is great need, particularly for smaller agencies, for the establishment of 
a central Federal staff to coordinate administration for overseas operations and 
to provide uniform standards, guides, and assistance to Federal agencies operat 
Ing in overseas areas 

Although the Civil Service (Commission IS responsible for many 
phases of personnel administration in overseas areas, Its resources 
lave not permitted full exercise of this responsibility. Except for 
Hawa 1. 1t does not have a single emplovee stationed outside the United 
States to serve the agencies coneerned, 

Except for the Department of State, the military departments, and 
a few othe organizations, the top personne! structures of agencies are 
not organized to give continuing attention to overseas personnel prob 
lems. Subordinate bureaus and subdivisions generally work out their 
OW) problems without statl leadership and policy euidance from de 
partmental headquarters. some axeencies report a dlesire to develop 
their overseas personnel Mahnagement techy ques, but cite a lack of 

ds and personne! as deterrents to action. 

With respect to personnel staffing. the Department of State reports 


Staffing problems and needs include the need for giving personnel officers at 
headquarters the practical advantage of field experience and increased oppor 
ld 


to visit field posts While the temporary assignment of Foreign Service 
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personnel to personnel positions has numerous advantages, it also pose i: probler 
ol maintaining continuity of staff thoroughly f ir with headquarters opera 
Lions, 


New personnel management problems ire anti ipated by the De 
partinent of the Army) 1} occupied AreRS, | ie 1) parti ent states th if 


The emerging independence of these countries (Germany and J ipan) is ere 


l 
ing new problems in the employment, utilization, and management of the y 
work forces of these nationals which are still needes and with the finar 

these support functions to a greater extent from appropriated funds 


SUMMARY 


The Civil Service Commission is the principal central staff agence) 
regulating Federal personnel administration in the Territories an¢ 


possessions just as it is within the United States. The regulations 
the Federal Perso. nel Manual ind other standards and instruct 
used in the U1 ited States are venerally ised in the Territories a 
possessions, 

Personnel management of Federal « mplovees in the Territories and 
possessions partly follows the pattern set within the United States 
Differences eXIst because of the different low ale } wl 14 h operations ire 
carried out. One principal difference is the granting of a cost-of 
living allowance and hardship post differential at rates determined 
for each area by the Civil Service Commissio \ Anothe difference 
is that in Alaska and the trust territory most of the positions have 


been laced in schedule A al dl are filled nonconl vetitively without 
| 
civil-service examination. In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


in the Canal Zone, and in Hawaii, on the othe hand, the competitive 


examination system is generally followed. Special policies have beet 
developed for low al employees I SOMe areas, as 1n the Canal Zo1 eC 


} 


The general organizational pattern for administering personnel 
affairs in Territorial establishments vat es unong the agencies beeaust 
of wide cifferences n their missions and administrative structures 
The military departments have delegated a high degree of personnel 
authority to commands and installation n the Territories. some 


other agencies with important Territorial programs have decentralized 
personnel responsibility to the nearest appropriate reg onal headquar 
ters on the mainland (as in the ease of a regional office in Atlanta 
which serves Puerto Rico). Some have delegated respons bil 

offices located in the Territories. \ numbet 
‘Territorial activities have centralized personne | activities in the same 
personne] office in Washington that services the contine rl 


tv to 


= with mino 


lishments of the agency. 


In foreign countries the American Government operates a 
of separate personnel systems based 01 diverse statutes, les and reg 
ulations. There is no s nere agency respons le for reg lating 
various categories of overseas employees. 

The Department of State has regulatory authority over its 
personnel system for Foreign Service officers, I 1S @ he 
serve officers, and Foreign Service St iff perso ‘1. In addition, the 
State Department issues Standardized Government Civil (low 
ance Regulations (Foreign (Areas) ind Standard ze1 Gove} 

Post Differential Regulations, each governing all agencies having a 


tivities fore 
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The Civil Service Commission is the general regulatory agency for 
C1V il ervice employees under schedule A and the competitive system 

foreign countries. Most regulations and instructions governing 
domestic emp Jlovees in these syste ms also app ly overseas, 

The Mutual Security Agency uses the basic framework of the For- 
elon Service Act for its overseas pe srsonnel, but it has discretion to 
develop its own regulations and has developed its own system for 
Classification, promotion, and so forth. It has issued a codified set of 
regulations governing its employees abroad. 

The point f system for technical personnel appointed by the co- 
operating agencies is a combination of the Foreign Service and civil- 
ervice systems in that pay is determined under F peee Service pay 

eales while ap pointments are made under schedule A. The Interde- 
ssaietaiend Personnel Committee for Point 4, a. State Depart- 
ment chairmanship, serves as a central group for coordinating em- 
ployment of point | personnel. The committee has issued a set of 
uniform regulations. 

Personnel administration of noncitizens emploved by the United 
States in foreign areas is, in general, regulated by the head of the 
employing agency. ‘There is some lack of consistency in employment 
conditions governing such emplovees of America agencies In the 
same country. 

Organization for personnel management in foreign countries varies 
o eon among the Federal agencies conducting programs overseas. 

: Department of State in general has a centralized personnel opera- 
tion. All three milit: ry departments, while maintaining central lead- 
ership and coordination, have delegated a high degree of authority 
for personnel management to overseas nadine and installations. 
Mhe Mutual Security Agency has delegated substantial personnel au- 
thority to its larger overseas missions. The agencies with smal! over- 
eas employment in general follow a highly centralized pattern of 
personnel management. yi rating their overseas staffs as a part of 
their domestic personnel system. 

The existence of a iia of overseas personnel systems, and the 
lack of general machinery to coordinate the regulatory functions of 
the several agence ies re sponsib le for var ious aspe ets of F eder: il e mploy- 
inent overseas, have resulted in a wide range of personnel-management 
problems 


crion B. Procresstne AND Recorp Krrepine 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Processing of Del sonnel actions and record keeping overseas follows 
ely the individual agency pattern that prevails with respect to 
milar activities in the United States. Agencies which conduct their 
perso) nel programs on a centralized basis in the United States follow 
the same plan with respect to their overseas personnel; those which 
operate ona partially decentralized basis in the United States conduct 
{heir overseas operations in the same manner: and those which operate 
on a decentralized basis in the United States do so with respect to their 
overseas operations. 
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o>. Dy Le Jation of authority 


The majority of agencies having employees overseas conduct their 


personnel oper: aca on a completely centralized bas In this cate 
vory are such agencies as the General Servi . hae nistration. De 


partment of Commerce, Reconstruction inane Corporation, and 
Housing and Home Finance Administration. The next largest number 
consists of agencies operating on a partially decentralized basis. The 
range of decentralization is quite broad, with authorizations Varying 
from approval of actions through grades GS-12 (e. ¢., in the Depart 

ment of the Interior) to actions not involving a change in status 
(Interstate Commerce Commission ). A small number of agencies, 
principally the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, have 
completely decentralized programs with full authority vested in the 


field installations for the approval and processing of personnel actions. 


id ( ord keeping 


Apparently there is considerable duplication of record keeping. 
Frequently, the duplication is not confined to one or two points but 
extends to each separate level of command. <As a case in point the 
federal Personnel Manual provides for one Official Personnel Folder, 
and the procedures set forth in Civil Service Commission Handbook 
S-S12 specify where it shall be maintained under any type of opera- 
LiOn. Kicht agencies report the maintamme one or more dup! cate 


copies of the Official Personnel Folder. Che reports indicated a 
imilar situation with respect to the emp loyees’ service record ecards, 
position-deseription files, performat e-rating reports, et 


There is no marked uniformity of policies and practices except 
\ few areas where they have been prese ibe d D\ lay Executive order. 
peli sone ob In this category are such matters as payroll prep 
ration and reporting, recording of leave accruals and accumulations, 


ranting of periodic | my Increases, and certa ] reports relating tO pel 
aie actions. 


In each of these areas the requirement ~ pre ives, and form ire 
prescribed so there is little or no room for individual agency cd 
tions. In other areas each agency devises Its 0 poli es, pract 
and procedures accordi g to Its owh requirement 

Many agencies encounter difficulties the preparation of report 
If reports are made on a centralized basis, there is the problem of time 
required in assembling base qaata from the 1c efore the reports Cal 
be assembled. Whe reporting Is on a decent! tlized basis, ther 
the problems of coordination and consolidat to surmount. 

The problem of communicat ons looms large, particularly to 
iwencles Ope rath Yr Ol ! cle ( ntralz ad ba . Ky ( ently, fie] 
tions do not receive advice of changes in law, l-service regulation 
and congressional mandates until weeks o1 ven months after the 
effective dates. This results in confusion, inde on, and much add 

ional work. 

Another problem of some proportions springs from the absence of 
well developed ageney reporting and recor creeping prog 


There is some indication that a number of records are being ma 
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tained at different levels solely as a precautionary Measure against 


the day when a certain type of report may be requested. 


SUMMARY 


Federal overseas agencies venerally have not imstalled the Basi 


Personnel Records and Files System for Federal Agencies prescribed 
Civil Service Handbook S-S12. A verv few agencies which have 


nstalled the system 1n their headquarters office have extended the 
ss 12 pro edures to overseas activities. 

here is need for furthe study of overseas reporting requirements 
ind p ocedures with a view to the development ot simplified prac 
tices as nearly uniform as possible. 


Aven es operating overseas exXperlence records and personnel 


action processing problems resulting from difficulties of communi 
tions, the need for more eflicient procedures, duplication in record 
creeping, and varvine delegations of action authority. 








CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


IN TI I PLON 
The number and certa dlistributio ot ovel t plovees of the 
United States Government as of Novembe | are set forth in t 
, chapter. While the number of lian employes if the military 
departments is Included totals, for security re Os ( location 
not shown in reographic GistPlbutions. 
Although no data are presented to show tren t should be pointed 
’ out that the total number of United States G ernment civilia ¢ 
plovees overseas Was approx mately 45.000 Lot, SHO 1 } 
163,190 in 1945 con dl i 


pared with 166.515 m 195 
All of the 1951 data show 


full-time emplovees of the Federal 


ernil e@Xet 
five agencies outs de the I | ted States NO part-time o1 nterniitte 
employees are rive lucded No ellip vee ot thre y itive or Juda 
branches are included. Alaska is luded the fi res for the Te 
ritories and possessions. The actual reporting date sed by the } 
tary departments was December 31, 1951 All other departments r¢ 
ported is ot Novembe . LOS], 
GENCY ND LAK LON 
The distribution of United States citize \ li ti Ze emplovee 
is shown 1n table 7. Tl s table s based o1 ata lation of the loc itiol 
( f employees, othe) that those thre 1) lit \ wel es, 1h approx! 
mately TOO posts throughout the we rid. s| Owlng avency by which em 
ploved and types of base pay and employment status. It should be 
noted that approximately Ob») percent ot all overseas perso nel are 
the employ ot the} tary ae partments 
PARI 7 } ] » ? ] 
$ 
a 
I 
ey 
| on 
( 
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tories and possessions, anc 91224 or 55 percent were 1n forelg 
e \ost of th e en] lover (SSZ214) were citizel | \ the 
LOTT Cit nempolovees out umber hol L17e1 DV re uly »>tO Bc 
fore countries nonet Zen employ ( outl mbel ItizZel 
ry ily 2 to | 
hy Per tory wine more t} I L.OOO el) plovees Ga ly Ve Oj 
the } LcarVv < partimehts, how) lL tabi ‘ tr] a bl 
the number of citizen a d noneitizen emplovees neneh sucl 
tory The largest number of citizens are found in \laska and 
mal Zone. Only the Canal Zone, among the Territories, has 
! ny }) ciable numbel 
| & d hip Peo ( df ‘ 
foreig ountrie s Indien n table 9. whiel 
the | rf) vy foreign country of the large meentration of 
CHIpLoy eX | ve of t Ost nh tlre niiitary departments 
ble she umber of citizens and noncitizet n the coun 
wl mol { 0) en ployee ire ) ited Pha iareest uli 
tno ! ‘) Clive ( Nipr1o! t iit ated Ir) il 


OVERSEAS 


fime en plo 


PAY AND PERSONNEL PRA( 


ees of Federal agencies outside tl 


Nfiates mw agency, area nd eit enship Cont 
( 
( 
( 
} 
( 
( ‘ 
\ j f 
Ad 5 1 
. | \ 
| | f 
( “ 
I 
\ g 


L67.515 emplovee 


LOCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


ri¢ 


n 


~ 609] oO} f> percent vere 


ES 


continental United 


ued 
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and Germany while the largest number of noncitizens 


f ire } the 
Philippine Islands and France. 


PARLE 9 Eimplo ent: Foreign 


France 
Germany 
Philippine 
Mexico 
Italy : } 
England 4 
India 

Greece 

Austria 

Indochina { { 
All other includes those t ents il 1 


listed above and elsewl 





Total, foreign countrie 


t. BASE PAY AUTHORITY 


at prevailing local rates fixed by wage boards. About one-quarter, 
13,098, are paid at rates fixed by the Classification Act of 1949, and 
about one-fifth, or 33.588 employees, are included in 


Of the 167,315 employees overseas, 90,629 or 54 percent are paid 


single groups— 
as the Foreion Service, Veterans’ Department of Medi Ihe and sul 
gery, point 4, postal, etc. Table 10 shows this distribution 
countries and table 11 in the Territories and possessions. 

In foreign countries 2. 


in torelgn 





2, or about 7 percent of the United States 
citizen employees, are paid On a wage-board preva ling rate basis, 
Most of the rest are paid according to one or anothet of the statutory 
schedules, primarily the Classification Act. Of the 58.749 nonecitizens 
in foreign countries, however, 41,864, or about 71 percent, are paid 
according to local prevailing rates. The balance are paid according 
to various fixed pay schedules. No non-United States citizens in 
foreign countries, however, are paid according to Classification Act 
rates. 


TABLE 10 Base pay authoritu: Foreign countries 


I N 
Cia cat \ 49 S ss 
I { 
TABLE 11 Base pay authority: Territories and possessions 
| ( 
Wage t 1 { S S 
Cl ri A ( 
In the Territories and possessions 98.513 eltizens, or shghtly more 


than half of all the United States citizens employed, are paid accord 
ing to local prevailing rates. Another 23,201, or about 42 percent, are 
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paid Ack ording tothe ¢ lassification ct S( hedule s. while the remaining 


1225 citizens are paid aceording to other uniform pay schedules. 
(mong the 20,352 noncitizens in the Territories and possessions 18,090, 
Ol ibout 90 percent, are paid ul prevailing local rates, The other 


2.262 are paid according to various uniform pay schedules, but no 
Ol tizens inthe Territories and possessions are paid at Classification 


APPOINTMENT AUTILDORITY 


Of the 167.315 overseas employees 35.782, or about 20 percent hold 
competitive civil-service appointments, and almost all of these are 
in the ‘Territories. Employees filling excepted (schedule A and Lb) 
civil service positions number LOT M17 or about 64 percent of the total 
ind this was the largest category both in the lerritories (D6 percent) 
ind in foreign countries (¢2 percent). The remaining 25.616 em 
plovees were altogethe outside the Cl1V il service, chiefly 1h the Foreign 


Service. Table 12 summarizes this appointment-authority data. 


DA 12 ippointment authorit 


( PLACE OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF UNITED STATES CITIZEN EMPLOYEES 


Of the 88.214 United States citizen employees overseas, about 57 
percent were residents of United States, 39 percent were residents of 
the pl ice where they work | pra tically all of these were in the Terri 
tories), while f percent have permanent re zidence in othe r areas. 
Actually only about 20.910 or 38 percent of all citizens employed in 
the Territories reside permanently in the United States whereas 
about 61 percent reside permanently at the post ot duty. Of the 
2475 citizens employed in foreign countries, over 92 percent (29,855) 
reside permanently in the I nited States. Table 13 shows the dis 
tribut Ol of citizen employees by place ot permane nt residence. 


} } 


PARLE 13 Permanent residence of United States citizer employees 


RETIREMENT 


Over half of the overseas employees were re ported as covered by 
the civil-service retirement system and about 11 percent by other Fed- 
eral systems. One-third had no Federal retirement coverage. Nearly 


Le ocean 





» 
’ 
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ill United States citizens were covered under some system, but less 
than one third of the noncitizens were afforded such coverage. 
In the Territories and possessions about 80 percent of employees 


had retirement covel we, whereas in fore | 


On countries Only about 56 
percent of employees had coverage. With few exceptions citizens had 
retirement coverage. Tables 14 and 15 show this situation: 

IA E 14 Re ) ne 8 m ¢ 
- ( 


» 
? ' ; 
TABLE 15 Retirement coverage Citizenship 
I s } 
lotal 8 8 i 24 1, 44 
I 1iff 
8, TURN-OVER 
Although the turn-over data for overseas employees are only roughly 
comparable to the turn-over data regularly collected by the Civil 
Service Commission for employees in this « ountry, some approxima 
tions may be made for United States citizen personnel. ‘Table 16 
shows a hiring rate for the year ending November 30, 1951, of about 
14 and a quitting rate of about 31 per 100 citizen employees in the 
Territories and possessions. This compares with a hiring rate of 
: about 43 and a quitting rate of about 19 per LOO employees in this 
country. In foreign countries the hiring rate was somewhat lower, 
' about 31 per 100, and the quitting rate was about 21. These hiring 


rates take into account the 1951 defense program build-up. 


TABLE 16 Turn-o 


lerritor 


Foreign 


f 





